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“a Of all the political situations that 
New York are to culminate in the elections 
Campaign of Tuesday, November 8, the 
most remarkable is that which exists in the 
State of New York. It is all summed up in 
the simple statement that the Republicans of 
New York, with Henry L. Stimson as their 
candidate for Governor, have a fighting 
chance to win. A few months ago the only 
possible opportunity for the Republicans, in 
so far as anybody could see, lay in the nom- 
ination of Hughes for a third term. But 
Hughes felt that he could not run again; and 
any chance of his doing so was destroyed by 
the action of President Taft in removing him 
from the sphere of politics and appointing 
him to the Supreme Court. The machinery 
of the Republican party was in the control 
of a set of men who cared everything for their 
mastery of the organization, but who cared 
comparatively little which party should win 
at the election. And there 
is nothing difficult to under- 
stand in this fact. 


The political 
andthe affairs of the 
State of New 

York have for a long time . 
been lubricated with a vast deal of money. 
This money comes, in the main, from 
selfish private interests. It has come in 
great quantities from the New York street- 
railroad system and the other public-service 
corporations of the State, and it has been 
divided between the political machines of the 
Republican and Democratic parties. That 
part of it which has been intended to influ- 
ence Democrats in the Legislature has for the 
most part been handled by men connected 
with Tammany Hall in New York City, for 
the reason that most of the Democratic mem- 


bers of the Legislature have been elected 
from Tammany districts and selected by 
Tammany bosses. The control of the Legis- 
lature for improper purposes has been ren- 
dered easy by the subterranean connection 
between the machines of the two parties. 
The old Platt machine always did business 
with the Croker machine in one way or an- 
other; and the Murphy machine, which now 
controls Tammany Hall, has continued to do 
business with the Republican members of the 
so-called ‘Black Horse Cavalry” at Albany 
and with certain dominant elements in the 
control of the State Republican organization. 


Organization L© the State and local bosses of 
Rather than the Republican party, therefore, 
vietory it has been very much more im- 
portant to keep in control of the machinery 
of the party than to see that a high-class suc- 


cessor to Governor Hughes should be nom- 
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MR. ROOSEVELT WITH THE NASSAU COUNTY DELEGATES IN THE CONVENTION 


inated and elected. Yet the great body of 
Republican voters in the State of New York 
is composed of honest men, and the kind of 
administration given to the State by Gov- 
ernor Hughes is a thing that hundreds of 
thousands of Republicans believe in and de- 
sire. These honest and well-meaning Re- 
publicans are in a large majority and ought 
to be able to have influence, and at important 
moments they ought to control the action of 
their party. But, unfortunately, they are 
busy men who have not found it easy to 
make themselves felt as against the profes- 
sional politicians who run the caucuses and 
conventions and who handle the money that 
is contributed from improper sources for 
selfish reasons. This iswhy Governor Hughes 
made his insistent demand for direct prima- 
ries, and for a method in general of enabling 
the rank and file of a party to have due in- 
fluence in the party’s organization and in its 
selection of candidates. 


Rooseverr COVernor Hughes had called a 
inthe special session of the Legislature 
Fight in the hope that public opinion 

would help him to secure a direct-nomina- 
tions law. At Governor Hughes’ request, 
Mr. Roosevelt, who had within a few days 
returned from Africa, expressed himself 
openly.as in favor of this kind of a reform. 
Mr. Roosevelt had not intended to take an 
active part in this year’s campaign, but as 
the best known and most influential member 


of the Republican party in the State of New 
York he was urgently called upon by those 
in sympathy with Governor Hughes’ views 
to help the real Republicans to get control of 
their own State convention and give them 
his aid in putting a direct-nominations plank 
into the State platform. Mr. Roosevelt felt 
that it was his duty as a citizen to accede to 
the demands of his fellow Republicans. At 
the request of many of them he consented to 
attend the convention as a delegate and to 
serve as temporary chairman in case of his 
being chosen to that office. The “organiza- 
tion’”’ made the false pretense that this atti- 
tude on Roosevelt’s part had something to do 
with Taft’s aspirations for a second term, and 
consulted with the President at Beverly, 
planning to make Vice-President Sherman 
temporary chairman instead of Roosevelt. 
This would have been an admirable arrange- 
ment if only Vice-President Sherman had not 
been out of sympathy with the views of 
Governor Hughes and the majority of dis- 
interested Republicans of the State. Not 
only was Sherman opposed to direct nom- 
inations and kindred reforms, but he was 
constantly quoted as saying contemptuously 
that all the sentiment for primary-election 
reform in the State of New York had been 
elevated to the United States Supreme Bench. 
Mr. Sherman and the State bosses worked as 
hard as possible on their side, and the friends 
of reform within the Republican party ac- 
cepted the challenge and did what they could 
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VICE-PRESIDENT SHERMAN AT THE CONVENTION 


to elect delegates to the Saratoga conven- 


of the State. Mayor Gaynor, of New York 
City, who is to-day the most influential and 
popular Democrat in the State, is, on the 
other hand, not a boss but exactly the oppo- 
site, He is influential and popular for quite 
the same reasons that give Mr. Roosevelt his 
hold. Those reasons are easily summed up. 
Mayor Gaynor shows great gifts and talents 
for public life, and thus far shows a disposi- 
tion to use his talents for the public welfare 
so that he gains the confidence of his fellow 
citizens and has a great following. The late 
Mr. Brayton of Rhode Island was a boss 
of the typical sort. The victory at Saratoga 
over the bosses was not Rooseveclt’s victory 
by any means, but the victory of the intelli- 
gent masses of Republican voters in the State 
who sent to Saratoga a body of nearly six 
hundred delegates freed from the shackles of 
local bosses. The convention was controlled, 
not by Roosevelt, but by the unbossed major- 
ity of the delegates. The position of the 
minority, held obediently in line by a group 
of disappointed bosses, was not a pleasant 
spectacle. Even Vice-President Sherman 
must have been humiliated by the intellectual 


tion. The upshot of the matter-was that in a feebleness of the fight made by his supporters. 


convention of a little more than a 
thousand members the supporters’ 
of progress in the party were. suc- 
cessful, electing Roosevelt tempo- 
rary chairman by a vote of 567 to 
445, every man voting personally. 


The bosses of both 
parties, and their news- 
paper organs, at once 
raised the deafening cry that Mr. 
Roosevelt had become a boss and 
was planning to be an American 
king or emperor. Nobody who is 
at once honest and intelligent would 
call Mr. Roosevelt a boss, because 
this word “boss” has come to 
mean exactly the opposite thing 
in our American politics. Gover- 
nor Hughes had won great triumphs 
in the State by sheer force of char- 
acter, and by the influence to which 
he was entitled through his public 
services. But it would be ridicu- 
lous to say that Governor Hughes 
was a boss. Mr. Roosevelt is no 
more a boss in New York than Wood- 
row Wilson is a boss in New Jer- 
sey. Charles F. Murphy, of Tam- 
many Hall, is a boss who now domi- 
nates the Democratic machinery 
not only of the great city but also 


/s Roosevelt 
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“BEAT ’EM TO A FRAZZLE” 


(A cartoonist’s idea of Roosevelt as champion rather than as boss) 


From the North American, Philadelphia 
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HON. HENRY L. STIMSON 


Stimson Lhe Republican nominee for 
asa Governor, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
Candidate i. 4 New York lawyer who has 
gained fame as, prosecutor for the United 
States Government of the Sugar Trust and 
of other corporations and individuals vio- 
lating federal statutes. He is a man of the 
highest standards, both of character and in- 
telligence, and fully worthy to rank with 
Republican Governors like Hughes and 
Roosevelt. The Republicans of New York 
are just as much honored in the bringing for- 
ward of Henry L. Stimson, as their candi- 
date this year, as the Democrats of New Jersey 
honor themselves by bringing forward so 
strong and high-minded a candidate as Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson. The real issue in the State 
of New York is the breaking up of the shame- 
ful alliance between politics and business. 
Everything tn Mr. Stimson’s record shows 
him to be skilful and fearless in his attacks 
upon dishonest methods. 


Strong Lhe Republicans, under Mr. 
inhis — Roosevelt’s lead, have thus given 
Enemies themselves a fighting chance this 
year, whereas if the Old Guard and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman had wonat the Saratoga conven- 
tion they would have had no possible hope of 
carrying the State. It istruethat a good many 
Republicans have shown great bitterness and 
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MRS. HENRY L. STIMSON 


declared that they would vote against Stim- 
son; but in almost every case the defection 
of these men is a distinct gain to the party. 
The progressive and independent-minded 
citizen can vote for Stimson with a good con- 
science. But if the Old Guard had prevailed 
at Saratoga, and the Wall Street contingent 
—with its newspaper organs—had been com- 
placent, there would have been thousands of 
honest men driven out of the Republican 
camp. Tammany is eager for a victory this 
year because it wishes to gain control of the 
expenditures going on in the improvement of 
the State canals, and in other directions, and 
it can afford to put a great deal of money into 
the campaign, while the reform Republicans 
have very little money from any source. 
Republican poverty this year, however, is a 
cause for congratulation. Never at any time 
since the early days of the party has the 
Republican cause in the State of New York 
been so free from the taint of improper 
pecuniary support as this year. The corpora- 
tions have no money for the kind of Repub- 
licanism that Mr. Stimson and Mr. Roose- 
velt believe in. It remains to be seen what 
the voters will think of a situation of this 
kind. All the interests and individuals 
whose connection with the Republican party 
has injured it are now working against 
Stimson. 
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pix Lhe Democratic candidate for 
andHis_ the Governorship, Mr. John A. 
Campaion Thix, is the head of large paper- 
making and other manufacturing interests in 
the northern part of the State. He is running 
on a Democratic ticket which denounces the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff and demands a great 
reduction of its so-called “iniquitous” rates. 
At the head of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee and as Mr. Dix’s campaign manager, 
is Mr. Winfield A. Huppuch, who is Mr. 
Dix’s principal partner in his business enter- 
prises. It now appears that Mr. Huppuch 
and Mr. Dix, during the making of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff, were conspicuous among those 
beneficiaries of protected interests who not 
only tried to prevent the reduction of duties 
but who had the effrontery to demand a very 
considerable increase in high protective rates 
over those of the Dingley bill. We have had 
frequent occasion to remind our readers that 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, although nominally 
made by the Republicans, was in fact a non- 
partisan affair in which, behind the scenes, 
the Democrats participated just as actively 
as the Republicans. The paper and pulp 
concerns made as selfish a fight for their own 
advantage, regardless of the welfare of the 
country, as any other of the wealthy interests 
that were busy during the special session 
at Washington. The inconsistency of the 
Democratic tariff plank in New York could 
not be better illustrated than by simple ref- 
erence to the course pursued by manufac- 
turers like Mr. Dix, not merely to keep 
existing high duties on their monopolistic 
products, but to have those duties made 
ever higher and higher. The Wall-Paper 
trust is one of the worst of these “hogs in 
the tariff trough.”’ 





“JANUS A. DIX ON THE TARIFF” 
From the Tribune (New York) 
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New York Lhe Republican tariff plank, on 
Republicans. the other hand, as adopted by the 
on the Tariff S toge vention. i mark- 

aratoga convention, is a remar 
ably straightforward and accurate expression 
of the position that the Republican party 
now holds. The criticism of this tariff plank 
by the Western Republican insurgents was 
evidently due to failure to read its pro- 
visions carefully, and to understand the sig- 
nificance of its phrases. It must be remem- 
bered that Mr. Payne, whose name the new 
tariff bears, was himself a member of this 
Saratoga convention, as were a number of 
other Republican Congressmen who had 
voted for the bill. Mr. Payne and the sup- 
porters of the House bill last year were abso- 
lutely opposed to a tariff board or commis- 
sion of any kind, and especially opposed to 
any piecemeal revision of the tariff. Yet con- 
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HON. JOHN A. DIX 
(Democratic Candidate for Governorship of the State of 


New York) 


siderably more than one-half of this Saratoga 
plank is made up of statements explicitly 
favoring the plan of investigation by an out- 
side tariff board, and the further plan of 
tariff revision schedule by schedule. It was 


a tremendous triumph for the progressives — 


at the Saratoga convention to secure the 
unanimous adoption of a plank favoring the 
tariff-commission idea and the separate re- 
vision of different schedules. As for the rest 
of the tariff plank, it makes the best state- 
ment that could be made for the Payne 

tariff, and most of what it says is fairly ac- 
curate. There was no possible reason to sup- 
pose that a New York Republican convention 
this year would denounce a new tariff law 
that every New York Republican member of 
both houses of Congress had voted for. Both 
Senators were in this Saratoga convention, 
and Senator Root was its permanent chair- 
man. Mr. Roosevelt did not dictate the plat- 
form at Saratoga, but he is in favor of gradual 
tariff revision based upon careful scientific 
study without any undue agitation or haste. 
The Democrats profess to be in favor of an 
immediate revolutionary change in the tariff 
in all parts and schedules; and the country 
does not take any such utterance as being 
either statesmanlike or sincere. 


___ _It is not true that Mr. Roosevelt, 
consttEney for instance, has been inconsist- 
ent in his attitudes about the 

tariff. There had been an attempt, only 
a few months ago, to ostracize and drive 
out of the Republican party those of its 
members whose view about the tariff is 
at this moment the one that all branches of 
the party have agreed to adopt. The Payne- 
Aldrich tariff gave us free trade with the 
Philippines, gave us the maximum and mini- 
mum arrangement, and embodied some other 
useful changes. The real revision of the tariff 
lies ahead of us. It must be made by a differ- 
ent method. And the Republicans, with their 
greater sensitiveness to public opinion, already 
see what that method is, ‘and have already 
agreed to adopt it. The position taken in the 
New York plank this year is exactly the posi- 
tion taken by Senator Beveridge and other 
Western Senators last year and the year before. 


The New York platform contains 

inqorsind an indorsement of Mr. Taft’s 
administration, specifying many 

things for which it declares that the adminis- 
tration deserves credit. These things are 
quite true, and the New York convention was 
eminently right in enumerating them. If, 
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indeed, Mr. Roosevelt had been in personal 
control of the convention,—which, of course, 
he was not,—it would have been ungracious 
in a marked degree for the platform to have 
omitted a plank setting forth the numerous 
achievements of high merit that the ad- 
ministration is to be credited with thus far. 
When it came to a question of indorsing Mr. 
Taft or anyone else for nomination in 1912, 
that particular matter was not before the 
Republicans of New York or of the country, 
and there was no reason for trying to commit 
anybody’s judgment so long in advance. 


The victory of the anti-boss mem- 
The General hers of the convention carried 
with it, of course, a plank in the 
platform supporting Governor Hughes’ doc- 
trine of direct nominations. The result of the 
convention was encouraging to the Republi- 
can cause throughout the country. The 
chairmanship of the State Committee was not 
conferred upon an old-line politician but was 
put in the hands of a younger man with the 
more modern views of politics. Mr. Stimson 
is a known quantity in public life, and his 
election would make it certain that New 
York would have a Governor as firm and in- 
dependent as Governor Hughes has been. 
The remainder of the Republican ticket is 
of good average quality. The Democratic 
ticket, on the other hand, is not of good 
average quality, excepting for Mr. Dix him- 
self. Everyone admits that Mr. Dix is a man 
of fine personality, and yet the ticket as a 
whole seems to have been named absolutely 
by Tammany Hall. Mr. Dix, if elected, 
might make as firm and independent a Gov- 
cise oeelmaaten ines acm = 
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ernor as Hughes himself, or he might prove to 
be such an administrator as Gaynor has thus 
far shown himself as Mayor of New York City. 
But this is something which the public has 
no way of finding out in advance. Mr. Stim- 
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THE HOME OF HON. JOHN A. DIX, AT THOMSON, WASHINGTON COUNTY, NEW YORK 
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LEADING DEMOCR 


(From left to right, Chairman H. P. Bissell, John A. Dix, Wm. Sohmer, T. F. Carmody, Edwin Lazansky, J. J. Kennedy, 
T. F. Conway) 
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THE REPUBLICAN STATE NOMINEES AND THE CAMPAIGN MANAGERS 
(Top row, left to right: Frank M. Williams, renominated for State Engineer and Surveyor; Ezra P. Prentice, State Chairman; 
James Thompson, for Controller; Lloyd C. Griscom, Chairman of the New York County Committee) 
(Bottom row, left to right: Thomas F. Fennell, for State Treasurer; Edward Schoeneck, for Lieutenant-Governor; Henry 
L. Stimson, for Governor; Samuel S. Koenig, renominated for Secretary of State; Edward J. O'Malley, 
renominated for Attorney-General) 
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son has been making an indefatigable speak- 

ing campaign throughout the State, giving 

his views upon all questions without reserve; 

but Mr. Dix has seemed to think it better to 
t ad remain behind the scenes. 


parker on Mr. Alton B. Parker, who ran 
the 1912 against Roosevelt for the Presi- 
‘ssue dency in 1904, was the most 
prominent of the Democratic campaigners, 
but his object was not to support Dix but to 
attack Roosevelt. Mr. Parker has become 
obsessed with the idea that if the Republicans 
of New York should elect Stimson as Gov- 
ernor, then it might follow that the Repub- 
licans of the United States would wish to 
elect Roosevelt as President in 1912. This 
would seem to concern the Republicans them- 
selves, rather than Mr. Parker as a leading 
Democrat. Obviously, Mr. Parker would 
not wish to have Mr. Roosevelt elected Presi- 
dent in 1912. But then, as a leading Demo- 
crat, it is also obvious enough that Mr. Parker 
should not wish to have any Republican 
elected in 1912; and his natural desire would 
be to see the Republicans put up a candidate 
that the Democrats could beat. The trouble 
with Mr. Parker’s argument. is that it is not 
against Roosevelt at all, but against the 
intelligence and judgment of the American 
people. Mr. Parker professes to know that 
Roosevelt intends to run for the Presidency  Gopsizhriy the American Press Ascocianon “NY. 
again. It would seem a little strange that HON. ALTON B. PARKER 
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MAYOR GAYNOR'S FIRST VISIT TO CITY HALL, OCT. 3, AFTER HIS DANGEROUS WOUND 


(His inability to run for the Governorship has changed’ the character of the State campaign) 




















Roosevelt’s intentions should be known The attacks upon Mr. Roosevelt 
exclusively by a prominent Democrat. Attacking ‘have never been more bitter than 

during the past few weeks. Yet 
these attacks are not truthful in the state- 
ments they make, nor do they seem to be 
sincere. The newspaper men of New York 
who have had a part in it act as if they were 
personally ashamed to have the honorable 
profession of journalism thus cheapened and 
degraded. Mr. Roosevelt has not made any 
assaults upon the courts; and his criticism of 
certain decisions have been mild and gentle 
compared with the criticisms that other 
judges and leading lawyers have themselves 
made upon these same decisions. Nor has 
Mr. Roosevelt proposed any innovations 
under the term “the new nationalism” that 
in the slightest degree could disturb the 
constitutional balance between nation and 
States. Mr. Roosevelt has spent his life 
working in a hard, practical school of political 
reform. He has tried to make the Civil Ser- 
vice better, and to improve administrative 
conditions. He has tried to get corruption 
7 and graft out of our political life. He has 


NEW YORK GAME TRAILS e ° ° ° 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn) never had time to indulge in Utopian dreams, 
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and his mind does not work in that fashion. 
As we have remarked before, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
mind is not nearly as radical a mind as Mr. 
Taft’s. The attempt, therefore, to make it 
out that Mr. Roosevelt has embraced some 
wild doctrine of centralization that would 
reduce the States to nonentities, is so cheap 
and so silly that it must make an honest man 
disgusted with the dishonesty of those who 
are making such assertions. Mr. Roosevelt 
has had his period as President; and it is to be 
hoped that he has before him a long period of 
usefulness as a citizen and a leader. We have 
plenty of men in this country, in both parties, 
who could be trusted to rise to the respon- 
sibilities of the Presidency if they were to be 
tested in that way. The Democrats have 
several such men in training, and the Repub- 
licans will have to look very sharply to their 
conduct as a party if they expect to win in 
the great contest of 1912. 


poe Mr. Roosevelt made another of 
Southern and his extended tours in October, 
going first to Tennessee, where he 

visited the Appalachian Exposition at Knox- 
ville and afterward spoke at Memphis and 
elsewhere. He received a great ovation in 
Atlanta, Ga., and visited the Berry School, 
near Rome, in that State. He made brief 
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SPEAKING IN THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN 


speeches in crossing Alabama and Mississippi, 
and on October ro was entertained with great 
enthusiasm at Hot Springs, Ark. Every- 
where he explained his position on the tariff 
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LIVING FLAG OF SCHOOL CHILDREN GREETING COL. ROOSEVELT AT HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
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ROOSEVELT AND HOXSEY IN THE AEROPLANE AT ST. LOUIS 


question, which is entirely easy to be under- 
stood by those who care to do so, and he also 
explained what he meant by his phrase, “the 
new nationalism,” which merely has to do 
with an efficient performance of those newer 
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MR. ROOSEVELT ENTERING THE ATRSHIP 





duties that conditions have thrust upon the 
government at Washington without and 
change in the nature of the government of 
any increase in its powers. He advocated 
swamp reclamation as a national policy, and 


_ in speaking at St. Louis he favored the deep 


waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf. While 
at St. Louis he ventured to add to his ex- 
periences that of a brief flight in an aéroplane, 
entrusting himself to Mr. Hoxsey, who was 
taking part in an aviation meet at Kinloch. 
After speeches in brief stops while crossing 
Illinois, Mr. Roosevelt arrived in Indiana on 
October 13, where he made a number of short 
speeches on behalf of Senator Beveridge and 
one extended address at Indianapolis. 


On October 14, Mr. Roosevelt was 
speaking in important towns of 
western New York and had en- 
tered upon the work of the campaign in his 
own State. He had planned to give all the 
remainder of October to this New York cam- 
paign, excepting that he was to speak in Boston 


New York 
Campaign 
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on the 21st for Mr. Lodge and in New Hamp- 
shire on the 22nd for Mr. Bass and the Re- 
publican State ticket. His program for the 
opening days of November included a rapid 
trip to Iowa from the 2nd to the 4th, and he 
was to speak at Buffalo November 5 on his 
return. Thus for a retired statesman who 
had not intended to take a part in this year’s 
political struggles, it must be admitted that 
Colonel Roosevelt has been fairly active and 
industrious. His activities and his utter- 
ances have been distasteful to a good many 
people whose criticisms of him have seemed 
to reflect their own feeling of prejudice and 
enmity rather than to show either accuracy 
or discrimination. His speeches in New 
York have aggressively charged Murphy and 
Tammany Hall with controlling the Demo- 
cratic ticket and situation this year and have 
commended Stimson as a man of the very 
best type for the Governorship. There has 
been nothing in his positions that does not 
accord with the general sentiment of the Re- 
publican party and nothing inconsistent with 
that support of the Stimson ticket that the 
Taft administration was expected to make 
through such speakers as Attorney-General 
Wickersham, Secretary Nagel, and others. 
If the Republican cause should win in New 
York this year it will owe a great debt to Mr. GOVERNOR E. S. DRAPER, OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Roosevelt’s hard fight. If it should not win (Renominated by the Republicans) 

it will still owe a debt to Mr. Roosevelt for 

two reasons: First, because it would have been much more crushingly defeated but for 
weg is work in the campaign, and, second, be- 
cause the Republican party of New York will 
have been left in excellent fighting trim for 
the campaign of two years hence. 
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Politics Lhe Massachusetts Democrats 
in nominated a candidate last month 
Massachusetts , ‘ aren 
as the result of processes too com- 
plicated to inflict upon the rest of the coun- 
try. There were several candidates to begin 
with, the most prominent one being Mr. 
Foss, who had been recently elected to Con- 
gress in a strong Republican district to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Con- 
gressman Lovering. The other leading can- 
didate was Mr. Charles S. Hamlin, well 
known in banking and financial circles, who 
was an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Cleveland. The convention 
could not decide as between these leading 
candidates, and so it left the final decision to 
be made by a committee of four, meanwhile 
naming a provisional candidate who had 
agreed to withdraw when the committee 
made up its mind. Committees of four often 
divide evenly, and this was the case with the 


HON. EUGENE N. FOSS 
(Democratic candidate for Governor of Massachusetts) 





























HON. ROBERT .P. BASS, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Republican candidate for Governor) 


four men who were to decide between Foss 
and Hamlin. So special delivery: letters were 
sent to all the delegates who had .attended 
the convention, on a plan which enabled: them 
to render a secret: ballot. ‘Foss meanwhile 
had been nominated as an _ independent 
Democratic candidate by the filing of a peti- 
tion. The’secret ballot showed a: slight pre- 
ponderance in favor of Foss. The provisional 
nominee withdrew, Hamlin: withdrew, ai.l 
Foss remained the only Democrat in the 
field. And so the matter stands, with Foss 
as a good campaigner, though personally an 
independent in politics rather than a Demo- 
crat. The opportunity that lay before the op- 
position party in Massachusetts has not been 
seized with much promise of results. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts have not been 
so much in need of internal party reform as 
those of Maine and New Hampshire. 


The Democratic victory in Maine 
has aroused New England Re- 
publicanism, and Mr. Bass seems 
likely to win in New Hampshire, while there 
seems not much prospect of marked Demo- 
cratic gains in Massachusetts. Governor 


Elsewhere 
in New 
England 
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Draper’s renomination was entirely unop- 
posed, and the Republican State Conven- 
tion was harmonious. The Rhode Island 
Republicans, on October 19, renominated the 
ticket of last year, and they were more em- 
phatic than other New England States in 
endorsing the Payne-Aldrich tariff. Late in 
September Gen. C. R. Brayton, who had 
been the so-called Republican boss of Rhode 
Island for a great many years, died at an ad- 
vanced age. The Democrats of Rhode Island 
are strong this year in their platform and 
candidates, but their prospects of success are 
not very great. Against Governor Pothier, 
renominated by the Republicans, the Demo- 
crats have brought forward Mr. Lewis 
A. Waterman. Senator Aldrich’s retirement 
from office and active politics, after the 4th 
of next March, is regarded as final beyond 
recall. Senator Aldrich favors as his suc- 
cessor at Washington, Mr. Henry F. Lippitt, 
of Providence. Judge Baldwin’s campaign 
as Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Connecticut has not been so active or con- 
spicuous as that of Dr. Woodrow Wilson in 
New Jersey. While Judge Baldwin’s emi- 
nence as a jurist and citizen would seem to 
entitle him to the Governorship regardless of 
party, it is admitted that his young opponent, 
Hon. Charles A. Goodwin, the Republican 
nominee, is a man of sterling worth as well as 
of practical experience and attractive qualities. 
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THE LATE GEN. C. ‘R: BRAYTON, OF RHODE ISLAND 
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In the New Jersey campaign, so 


The Campaign ie 
in far as the governorship is con- 


New Jersey cerned, vituperation and mud- - 


slinging have had no place. The Hon. Vivian 
Lewis, the Republican candidate, has been 
courteous and considerate of his opponent, 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, who on his part, has 
done much to raise the whole plane of State 


politics,-as is shown in the article printed 


elsewhere in this number of the REVIEW. 
The people have been taught to come to- 
gether and discuss policies. The citizen has 
been made to see more clearly his relation to 
the body politic. Above all, the individual’s 
duty to the State has been set forth by exam- 
ple as well as by precept. Mr. Wilson’s resig- 
nation as president of Princeton was accepted 
by the trustees on October 20, and Mr. John 
A. Stewart, of New York, the senior trustee, 
was chosen president pro tem. 


The best forecast of the Con- 
gressional elections is that made 
last month by the editors of 
Success. They say that the next House will 
be almost exactly divided between the par- 
ties. In Ohio, the Democrats seem to have 
a strong lead. In Indiana, Beveridge’s fight 
is so vital and meritorious that his enemies 
concede that he would have a sweeping vic- 


Other 
Political 
Matters 























HON. CHARLES A. GOODWIN 


(Republican nominee for Governor of Connecticut) 
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tory if there were no complications of a kind 
for which he is not responsible. The country 
has been saddened by the death of Senator 
Dolliver, of Iowa, of whom we shall have 
more to say in these pages next month. Dol- 
liver had always been a brilliant speaker, but 
only recently had his moral power impressed 
itself greatly upon the country. His death is 
aheavy loss. There is an interesting political 
situation in Oregon, as there are also note- 
worthy movements in other Western States, 
and these are to have due notice in our next 
number. Meanwhile, President Taft is going 
to Panama this month, and the political and 
administrative season at Washington will not 
fairly open until about the beginning of De- 
cember. Our frontispiece is a new photo- 
graph of the President and his Cabinet, the 
only absentee being the Secretary of War, 
who has been on his travels in the Orient. 


The Interna- LHe quinquennial session of the 
tional Prison International Prison Congress 
Congress was held in Washington during 
the first week of October. Representatives 
of thirty-five different countries were present. 
Among the delegates were the heads of the 
prison systems of Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Hungary, Mexico, Russia, Spain, 
Sweden and New South Wales. The other 
nations sent judges, lawyers scientists and 
newspaper men. The first act of the con- 
gress was to make a tour of inspection of 
American prisons and reformatories from New 
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York to Chicago. The German Empire had 
no representative at the congress, since she is 
not an official member of the International 
Prison Commission. Some of the German 
states, however, are represented on that body 
and they sent delegates to the meeting in 
Washington. The congress was especially 
interested in the questions of the death pen- 
alty and the indeterminate sentence. There 
was a good deal of discussion and debate, in 
the course of which most of the delegates ad- 
mitted that much had been adopted from the 
United States in the matter of the betterment 
of prison regulations. Among other inter- 
esting notes of progress made in the reports, 
which will be published in full later, were the 
statements that Switzerland is about to in- 
troduce children’s courts upon the American 
plan; that Greece will shortly abolish the 
death penalty; that a training school for 
prison officials has been established in Hun- 
gary, and that “Spain is starting to reform 
from the top downward in the matter of 
criminal restraint.” 
Ooneseration —atdinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, 
of St. Patrick's One of the most kindly and best 
. “beloved of the members of the 
Roman Curia, who represented the Vatican 
at the Eucharistic Congress at Montreal 
early in September, was also the papal dele- 
gate upon the occasion of the consecration, 
last month, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York City. With the exception of the cathe- 
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drals at Mexico City and at Puebla, St. Pat- 
rick’s is the largest in the Western world. Its 
cornerstone was laid more than half a century 
ago by Archbishop Hughes, and it has been 
in building ever since. Archbishop Farley of 
New York performed the impressive cere- 
mony of consecration on October 5. To this 
prelate belongs the honor of freeing the cathe- 
dral from debt. The Protestant press is find- 
ing in this occasion a lesson for sober reflec- 
tion. To postpone consecration until debts 
are paid is an excellent rule. It amounts to 
a declaration that the sacred edifice must 
belong wholly to the Deity if it is to be in 
reality God’s House. At the consecration 
ceremonies there were present many Roman 
Catholic dignitaries including three Cardi- 
nals, Gibbons of America, Logue of Ireland, 
and Vannutelli of Italy, besides forty-one 
bishops and twelve archbishops. 


The Pennsyi- One of the most convincing wit- 


“}- vania’s Plea fornesses appearing before the In- 


Higher Rat issi 
tgner ©@  terstate Commerce Commission, 


in its hearings of testimony for and against 
the proposed advances of freight rates, was 
President McCrea, of the great Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Mr. McCrea said that in 
the past ten years the Pennsylvania Railroad 
had increased the average wages of its em- 
ployees 33 per cent, and that the costs of 
maintenance of the property had gone up 
with wages. He pointed to the enormous 
outlays of money that his road had made for 
the greater convenience of the public, and 
without any hope of direct increase of profits. 
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CARDINAL VINCENZO VANNUTELLI 
(The Papal legate who represented the Vatican at the 
Eucharistic Congress at Montreal in September and at the con- 
secration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York last month) 
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WILLIAM C, BROWN, OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 


JAMES M’CREA, OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DANIEL WILLARD, OF THE 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 


THREE RAILROAD PRESIDENTS WHO TESTIFIED AT THE FREIGHT-RATE HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The sum of $262,000,000 has been expended 
in the past ten years by the Pennsylvania 
lines east of Pittsburg alone for such—to 
the railroad—unremunerative improvements. 
The tunnel under the North River and the 
magnificent terminal in New York City will 
by themselves cost more than $110,000,000. 
That the increase in wage expense of the 
roads is a constantly accelerating factor is 
shown by the experience of the past summer, 
when wage additions on the Pennsylvania 
lines amounted to nearly $8,000,000 a year. 
In the face of the increased costs of living 
for everyone, Mr. McCrea thought that the 
thirty-seven thousand stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, one-half of whom are 
women and children, might reasonably have 
expected a higher return on their investment; 
they have not, as a matter of fact, received 
larger dividends, and last year the property 
showed only 5.01 per cent net income on the 
actual capital invested in it. Mr. McCrea 
expressed the opinion that a properly capi- 
talized railroad should be allowed to earn 
a minimum of 7 per cent on the investment 
of its shareholders. 


Busine’ The country needs further rail- 
crease Indeft- road development and the in- 

vestor will not come forward to 
make this development possible unless he 


has a chance for profits. This chance, Mr. 


McCrea contended, does not exist under 


present conditions, with the old schedule of 
freight rates. An interesting opinion ad- 
vanced by this excellent witness for the rail- 
roads was that in the next few years there 
would be a much smaller growth of railroad 
business, at least on the lines east of the Mis- 
sissippi, than has come in the past decade. 
Such a fact, if it be a fact, is of the utmost 
importance in making a just settlement of 
the freight-rate question, for the most power- 
ful argument of the present opponents of the 
proposal to raise rates is that the undeniable 
increase of expenses for labor and materials 
will be offset by the greater density of traffic 
and consequent net reductions in the cost of 
transportation units. It is also true that this 
increase of freight density, even if it is quite 
large, does not always compensate for larger 
expenses, because the very hugeness of the 
traffic makes necessary enormous outlays for 
new terminals, and the terminal question, in 
the large cities with enormous prices for real 
estate, is becoming one of the nightmares of 
the railroad man. Another line of inquiry 
taken by the attorneys of the shippers in the 
hearings of the Commission leads to the mat- 
ter of wasteful management. They offer the 
theory that much of the higher cost of living 
of the railroads is due to careless and extrav- 
agant business methods, if not to “honest 
graft.” This question would have tobe an- 
swered differently for every road, of course. 
Mr. McCrea was, in this point, very sure that 
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.so far as the Pennsylvania was concerned, 
the system of checks and cross checks em- 
ployed quite prevented any opportunity for 
flagrant wastefulness or dishonesty. 


The Government report on the 
crops of October 1, is of course 
nearer the final facts than any of 
the previous estimates, official or unofficial, 
so:that the unexpected excellence of its prom- 
ise was this year the more encouraging to 
business and finance. It seems that we shall 
have the largest corn crop,—3,046,000,000 
bushels—in the history of America, and the 
largest crop of oats,—1,096,000,000 bushels. 
Furthermore, the wheat yield is panning out 
much better than was expected, the total 
crop being. 692,000,000 bushels, only 45,- 
000,000 less than last year’s great harvest. 
Cotton promises a fair yield of 11,500,000 
bales which should be marketed at excellent 
prices, and there are good crops of barley, 
rice, buckwheat and tobacco. The Wall 
Street Journal calculates the money value of 
nine principal farm crops of this year as fol- 
lows: Corn, 3,046,000,000 bushels, at the 


The Crops 
Assured 


Chicago price of fifty cents a bushel, is worth 
$1,523,000,000. Two-thirds of the corn is 
used on the farms and turned into animal 
products more valuable than itself. The re- 
maining third is converted into cash for the 
farmers’ working capital. Corn, wheat, oats, 
barley, rye together will be worth $2,524,- 
257,000. Adding the value of a 1910 produc- 
tion of cotton, hay, potatoes and flax, it looks 
as if the farmer would get from these nine 
crops alone some $4,500,000,000. 


Selling Ameri. _-0 this number of the REVIEW OF 
can Automobiles REVIEWS we publish an article on 

in England the new industry of making auto- 
mobiles, which gives some astonishing figures 
of rapid growth and tells, too, of the very 
recent signs that the rush of production has 
in some instances been too meteoric for even 
the great American market. In the middle 
of October it was reported that the English 
motor car industry was somewhat disturbed 
over the plans of the enterprizing American 
manufacturers to market considerable num- 
bers of the cheaper grades of cars in Great 
Britain. A single consignment of six hundred 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE THE VANDERBILT RACE 


(The automobile race on October 1 began at daybreak, and thousands of cars came in the night, their occupants snatch - 


ing a few minutes or hours of sleep on the seats. 
and dissipation of the night before the race) 


The list of casualties was so large, it is thought, because of the confusion 
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THE WINNER OF THE 1910 VANDERBILT RACE 


(Grant in the “Alco” car, which on October 1 won the Vanderbilt Cup for the second time, driven, too, by last year’s victor. 
Grant averaged over 65 miles an hour over a course of 278 miles, breaking all records for the Vanderbilt races) 


automobiles was sent from America to Eng- 
land in October, and along with them inge- 
nious Yankee plans for starting, at any cost, 
a European market for our automobiles. It 
is stated that every sixth Englishman pur- 
chasing these American cars will get the 
essential parts of his machine renewed, free 
of charge, at the end of a year, while the pur- 
chaser who shows the largest mileage at the 
end of the year will receive a new car in place 
of his old one. The more enterprising Amer- 
ican makers of cheap cars have been so suc- 
cessful in using the opportunities of their 
enormous output to effect economies and 
standardize parts, that it will be a logical 
outcome if the tide of international commerce 
in motor cars tends to turn the other way. 


- In racing exploits as well as 
Vanderoiit in manufacturing achievements, 
American motor cars have fully 
caught up with the European product. Not 
until 1908 did an American cat make any 
considerable showing in the annual Vander- 
bilt Cup Race on Long Island. In that year 
a specially built American racer captured the 
most famous trophy offered in American 
motor car racing, and in 1909, when this con- 
test was restricted to stock cars, the victory 
again went to an American built machine. 
This year, in the very thrilling race that was 


run on October 1, the Vanderbilt cup was 
again won by an American car, which main- 
tained for 278 miles an average speed greater 
than was ever recorded before on this course, 
even by the huge specially built racing ma- 
chines used in the contests prior to 1909. 
Further than this at the end of the race all of 
the first six cars out of the field of thirty-four 
were American stock automobiles, such as 
are regularly offered for sale to private users. 
To any one who has formed an idea of the 
terrific strains of various sorts imposed on 
a motor car running for several hours, largely 
on country roads, at an average speed of 
sixty-five miles per hour, this performance 
speaks volumes for the endurance, power, 
safety and reliability of the motor cars now 
turned out of American factories. 


A@rect his extraordinarily exciting, 
Contest Marred and, from a racing point of view, 
by Accidents <uccessful Vanderbilt contest was 
marred by several bad accidents, some of 
which resulted from the imperfect policing of 
the course. It was no less than horrible to see 
how narrow was the lane between two solid 
masses of spectators through which the con- 
testants speeded their cars, on the straight 
stretches, at eighty-five or ninety miles an 
hour. The casualties, which included four 
deaths, aroused in New York much feeling 
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THE “AMERICA” STARTING OUT TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC 


against automobile racing, and it is certainly 
true that such contests cannot safely be under- 
taken in or very near the Metropolitan dis- 
trict without a much larger force of more 
efficient police than was present on Octo- 
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MR. WELLMAN AT THE WHEEL OF HIS AIRSHIP 


ber 1. With some 400,000 spectators and 
perhaps 15,000 automobiles crowded along 
a course only twelve miles in length, it is im- 
possible to conduct speed contests of this 
sort properly without a couple of regiments 
of soldiers and a roadway separated from the 
spectators by inviolable ropes. In conse- 
quence of the several accidents at the Vander- 
bilt Race the second great motor contest of 
the year, the so-called Grand Prize Race for 
the largest cars of Europe and America, was 
canceled so far as the Long Island “ Vander- 
bilt Course” was concerned, and is now sched- 
uled to be run at Savannah on November to. 


The Wellman ‘Side from the great interna- 

Transatlantic tional aviation meet at Belmont 

Expedition Dark, Long Island, which was to 
begin as this issue of the REVIEW went to 
press, several other startling events in aerial 
navigation have recently attracted the atten- 
tion of the world. Foremost among these was 
the daring attempt of Walter Wellman and 
his crew to cross the Atlantic Ocean in a di- 
rigible balloon. That Wellman wouldactually 
start was at first seriously doubted, while 
there were many, also, who believed that the 
balloon should at least be put through some 
preliminary tests before the lives of the crew 
and the safety of the airship were risked in an 
actual attempt to cross the ocean. Without 
the formality of such trials, however, and 
with a faith remarkable under the circum- 
stances, Wellman’s dirigible, the America, 
headed out into the Atlantic air in the morn- 
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ing of Saturday, October 15. The balloon was 
started on a course northeast. After getting 
140 miles beyond Nantucket, the America 
was driven Southeast, and Wellman then de- 
cided to steer for the Azores. On Monday 
morning another disastrous wind sprang up, 
this time from the Northeast, and the Amer- 
ica was allowed to drift Southwest, the in- 
tention being to make a landing at Bermuda 
if possible. On Tuesday morning, three days 
after starting, the expedition sighted the 
Royal Mail steamship Trent and sent signals 
of distress. The crew of the America was 
taken aboard the steamship after three hours 
of hard work, and the balloon was aban- 
doned. Wellman places the blame for the 
failure of the expedition on the equilibrator, 
a long ropelike device suspended from the 
bottom of the car. This equilibrator proved 
a heavy and dangerous drag on the airship 
and also interfered with the steering. In 
spite of this handicap, the America covered 
a thousand miles over rough seas. In Mr. 
Wellman’s opinion, the trial was well worth 
i mal ing. With steady » favorahie we oak aonaie “Gana .” ae enaciel BY THE 
a. f ealgpiole Seg Song it STEAMSHIP “TRENT” JUST BEFORE THE RESCUE 
5 
nation. Wellman’s failure to reach Europe ment on the great courage displayed by him 
was almost overlooked in the universal com- and his brave crew in making the attempt. 
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‘ ON BOARD THE “ TRENT" AFTER THE RESCUE 


(Jack Irwin, the America’s wireless operator, Mr. Wellman, and John Aubert, one of the engineers) 
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Praca Negotiations were begun last 
with month for the conclusion of a 
Canada ~~ treaty of reciprocity between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. 
Some months ago Secretary Knox invited the 
Canadian government to participate in a 
conference over the matter. The Dominion’s 
reply was that negotiations must wait until 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier, had com- 
pleted his tour of the Western provinces, and 
Mr. Fielding, the Finance Minister, had re- 
turned from a trip to Europe for the sake 
of his health. By the middle of last month 
both the Premier and Finance Minister had 
returned to Ottawa. The question as to 
whether the Canadian capital or the city of 
Washington should be the place of conference 
is being discussed as we go to press with this 
number of the Review. In replying to Henri 
Bourassa, the French leader of the national- 
ist movement in Quebec, who had attacked 
the general policy of the government, the 
Premier, speaking in Montreal on October ro, 
said: 


The British jingoes have accused me of treason 
because I thought of discussing reciprocity with 
the United States and to seek to open the way to 
that great market. The first duty of a govern- 
ment is to work for the prosperity of the people. 
The American trade is worth having. In the past 
Canadian governments have made pilgrimages to 
Washington. There will be no more of these, but 
there will be a discussion of the question, and no 
treaty will be concluded that is not favorable to 
both countries. 


Canadian industrial advance during the 
past two decades is summarized in one of our 
leading articles (page 620) this month. The 
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PREMIER LAURIER ‘‘STANDING PAT” 


(The Protectionist Canadian press summarizes Mr. Laurier’s 
attitude toward reciprocity with the United States thus: ‘‘ We 
are standing pat. hen Uncle Sam gets down off his stilts 
we may talk with him.’’) ; 


From the Globe (Toronto) 


summary is from an article by a Canadian in 
one of the English reviews, and bears signifi- 
cant testimony to the value that would accrue 
to both the United States and the Dominion 
from the conclusion of some fair and com- 
prehensive reciprocity agreement. 


Ear! Grey and BOth the Governor General and 
Premier Laurier the Premier of Canada made long 

On Tour journeys during the months of 
September and October. Sir Wilfrid Laur- 
ier’s trip to the great West, during which he 
made a series of speeches defending the poli- 
cies of his administration, has already been 
referred to. Earl Grey and a small party of 
government officials and personal friends went 
over the line of the much discussed Hudson 
Bay route to Europe. Those enthusiastic 
prophets of Canadian economic supremacy 
in the century to come have been maintain- 
ing for years that when the Mackenzie-Mann 
railroad is completed to Fort Churchill on 
Hudson Bay a fast steamship service can be 
established and maintained between that 
port and Europe. For three or four months 
of the year the “ Mediterranean of Canada,” 
as the Canadians are fond of calling Hudson 
Bay, and the Hudson Straits, are sufficiently 
free from ice to permit navigation. A glance 
at the map will show the advantage of such 
a route to the grain producers of South Cen- 
tral Canada and North Central United States 
over the present course of transit via Mont- 
real or Chicago and New York. 


Earl Grey found the climate mild 
and pleasant, and continued his 
trip into the Atlantic down the 
coast of Labrador and through the Straits of 
Belle Isle to Newfoundland. There he visited 
the pulp and paper mills of Lord Northcliffe 
at. Grand Falls, and added his words to the 
enthusiastic chorus of the great economic 
future in store for all British North America. 
The Governor General and the Premier re- 
turned to Ottawa within a few days of each 
other. They were just in time to hear the 
news of the arrival at Halifax from the ship- 


Canada’s 
Economic 
Advance 


. yards on the Clyde, of the Niobe, the flagship 
~ .of the new Canadian navy and the first of the 


vessels constructed for that service. A fur- 
ther important testimony to the material 
progress of the Dominion was given early last 
month when the annual report of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company was made 
public. A large increase in the net earnings 
of this great corporation was shown. The 
construction of a number of new branch lines, 
as well as extensive irrigation work on the 
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company’s land in the Province of Alberta, 
were authorized. Sir Thomas Shaughnessy 
was reélected President. 


Newfoundland has just closed the 
most prosperous financial year in 
Newfoundland her history. The reports of the 
colonial customs revenue indicate that the 
exports for the past year have been greater 
than for any preceding year. Under the 
vigorous administration of the Premier, Sir 
Edward Morris, and his cabinet, there has 
been a real economic awakening in Britain’s 
oldest colony. A great deal is being done to 
develop the country. A reorganization of the 
fisheries upon modern lines is under way, and 


remgene 


. a systematic campaign for the development 


of agriculture has been begun. The pros- 
perity of the iron mines at Belle Island and 
the success of Lord Northcliffe’s paper-making 
plant at Grand Falls are indications of the 
industrial awakening in what was for so long 
the most isolated of Britain’s possessions. It 
was reported last month that the members of 
the committee of experts to decide the details 
of questfons not within the scope of The 
Hague Tribunal decision had been named by 
the British and American governments. The 
United States will be represented by Dr. 
Hugh H. Smith, Deputy Commissioner of 
Fisheries. The British representative will be 
the Hon. Donald Morison, the new Minister 
of Justice of Newfoundland. 


Politics in While as yet no formal announce- 
Great ment has been made by the 
Britain Premier, it is believed in political 

circles in England that a new general election 
will take place in January. When Parliament 
meets this month it is expected that Mr. 
Asquith will announce his program and en- 
deavor to realize as much of it as possible 
before the recess at Christmas. Dissolution 
will, it now seems likely, take place around 
the holidays, and the date of a new general 
election will be announced at that time. 
During the summer months a new issue has 
been foreshadowed in the newspaper dis- 
cussion and the speeches of prominent Lib- 
erals. Earl Grey, Governor General of 
Canada, is one of its prominent exponents. 
This is what is known as imperial federation. 
It contemplates a conference for the forma- 
tion.of a permanent imperial council, and at 
the same time the elaboration of a plan for 
granting Home Rule to all portions of the 
British Isles.“ In the mind of the advocates 
of this idea, there should be autonomy, with 
loyalty to the Empire, for England, for Scot- 


land, for Ireland and for:Wales. In the 
imperial senate or council these, as well as the 
self-governing colonies, would have repre- 
sentatives. Mr. John Redmond, the. leader 
of the Irish group in Parliament, the strength 
of whose strategic position we have com- 
mented upon in these pages, has virtually de- 
clared in favor of this idea by a statement 
made in Boston early last month. Mr. Red- 
mond has been on a speaking tour with Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor throughout the United States. 
In the address in question he said: 


I stand for the complete government of all Irish 
affairs by Ireland and the Irish. That’s my plat- 
form. Of course ‘‘home rule for Ireland ’’ does not 
mean severance of all interests with England. It 
could rightly mean a federation of the British 
Isles, in which Ireland would have a place exactly 
similar to that of Massachusetts or any other state 
in relation to the United States. Our demand for 
home rule does not mean that we want to break 
with the British Empire. We are entirely loyal to 
the empire as such, and we desire to strengthen 
the imperial bonds through a federal scheme of 
government. We mean by home rule the same 
measure of local self-government for Ireland as 
exists in each American state, though with the 
difference that we are willing that Westminster 
shall have the final authority over local legislation 
enacted in Ireland as it has over colonial legisla- 
tion. We do not demand such complete local 
autonomy as the British self-governing colonies 
possess, for we are willing to forego the right of 
making our own tariff and are prepared to abide by 
any fiscal system enacted by the British Parlia- 
ment. 


The British Lhe somewhat involved labor 
Labor _ situation in Great Britain has 
Situation complicated political issues. Since 
the last Parliament adjourned many injunc- 
tions have been issued against trade unions. 
The courts have enjoined twelve of the larger 
trade unions affiliated with the Labor Repre- 
sentation Committee, from using any of their 
funds for political purposes. Other injunc- 
tions will have been issued before the reassem- 
bling of Parliament and the government has 
a chance to make an announcement of its poli- 
icy toward unions in this critical period of 
their history. All these injunctions have 
been based on the decision of the House of 
Lords handed down in December last, in what 
is. known as the Osborne case. A _ porter 
named Walter Victor Osborne, at one of the 
London stations of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company, asked the courts to restrain 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants from spending any of its funds or mak- 
ing levies on any of its members for political 
purposes. The judgment of the House of 


Lords was adverse to the union. This deci- 
sion, if it stands, will radically alter the con- 
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SENHOR COSTA . 
(Portuguese Revolutionary Leader) 


M. BRIAND 
(Premier of France) 


SENOR CANALEJAS 
(Premier of Spain) 


THREE STRONG MODERN LATIN STATESMEN 


ditions under which the British trade unions, 
since 1868, have managed their finances and 
taken their attitude toward political parties. 
In their freedom to use such funds as they 
saw fit, the British trade unions had, prior to 
the rendering of the decision in question, 
occupied a distinctive position among all 
labor organizations of Europe, a position of 
which they have always been very proud. 


Are Members “4tly in the last session the labor 
of the Commons members introduced in the House 

to be Paid? Of Commons a bill to give the 
unions the right to use their funds as they 
had been doing before the rendering of the 
Osborne judgment. This bill, the passage of 
which would, of course, have been a direct 
challenge to the House of Lords, did not get 
beyond the first reading in the Commons, 
owing to the pressure of other legislation. 
For the unions there are two ways out of the 
difficulty. One is the raising of funds by 
voluntary subscription. This would seem 
a most uncertain method. The other would 
be the enactment of some measure in Parlia- 
ment providing for the payment of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who now 
receive no salary, and making legitimate 
expenses at Parliamentary elections also a 
charge upon the imperial treasury. A bill 
providing for such legislation, we are in- 
formed, will be introduced at an early date 
in the coming session of Parliament. By this 
means the Asquith ministry hopes to secure 
and retain the solid labor support for its 
policies in the Commons, 


Three Strong Vuting recent years we have been 
Menof reading a great deal about the 
tatin Race decadence of the Latin peoples. 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal have been 
held up to us as examples of dying nations 
which have had their day and are not able to 
survive in these times of economic and com- 
mercial stress, when there is no institution or 
tradition too ancient or dignified to be chal- 
lenged by a self-conscious, triumphant democ- 
racy. Yet in three of these four countries 
during the past few weeks the world has seen 
statesmanship and vigorous political leader- 
ship which has hardly been matched for many 
a year in German, British or American poli- 
tics. The French Premier, M. Briand, has 
shown, in his suppression of the “general 
strike,’ what can be done by a strong, far- 
sighted statesman in power when he acts as an 
agent of law and order against any outburst 
of lawlessness and disorder, no matter what 
explanation or excuse may be offered by the 
would-be lawbreakers. Senhor Costa, Min- 
ister of Justice in the new Republican govern- 
ment at Lisbon, who has been perhaps more 
than any other one man the actual leader in 
the revolution in Portugal, has shown an 
understanding of the forces that influence the 
life of modern peoples, as well as a breadth of 
view and a degree of courage in action that 
mark him as one of the world’s real states- 
men. When the fugitives from the revolution 
in Lisbon, politician and clerical alike, began 
to stream over the border into Spain in those 
exciting days early last month, Premier Can- 
alejas found himself confronted by an occasion 
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calling for all his wisdom, diplomacy and cour- 
age. The Cortes was in session and the fate 
of the Premier’s policies for the moderniza- 
tion of Spain hung in the balance. Militant 
Republican sentiment is always a factor in 
Spanish politics. More than once during the 
reign of King Alfonso have these enemies of 
the dynasty shown that they are in actual 
possession of sufficient power to put all gov- 
ernment in Spain in peril. The same enmity 
to what is known in Latin Europe as clerical- 
ism, exists in Spain as in Portugal. Finally, 
the revolution at Lisbon occurred within a 
few days of the anniversary of the execution 
of Professor Francisco Ferrer, founder of the 
“Modern School,” of Barcelona, who was 
convicted and shot on October 13 of last 
year-on a charge of anarchy, treason and 
conspiracy against the Spanish government. 
The monster demonstration at San Sebas- 
tian which had been planned by the reac- 
tionaries last summer was suppressed. In 
like manner, the violence threatened by 
the Radicals for “Ferrer Day” was averted. 
Spain, under Canalejas, has proved herself 
possessed of a vitality quite unexpected by 
the rest of the world. 


The Statesman-L0 France the economic and pro- 
iti of fessional interests are more highly 
; organized than in any other coun- 
try of the world. The labor unions have 
more than once demonstrated their power by 
concerted action to block the wheels of indus- 
try over all the country. Paris particularly 
has been at their mercy several times during 
recent years. They have succeeded in exact- 
ing from the employing classes a great many 
advances in their own material condition— 
higher wages, shorter hours and many other 
advantages. During the past two or three 
years the Confederation Générale du Travail 
has been conducting a campaign, on the one 
hand to organize the peasant classes of the 
Republic into some conscious class body, and 
on the other, to “unionize” the government 
employees. The progress of these efforts we 
have, from time to time, recorded in these 
pages. A general strike has been the aim of 
the French labor‘leaders, and upon several 
occasions they have almost succeeded in 
achieving their object. Premier Briand, who 
is himself a Socialist and strongly inclined to 
favor the interests of organized labor, has 
nevertheless always maintained that his first 
duty was to administer the government in the 
interest of the people in general, and that 
disorder and lawlessness must be suppressed 
with all the power of the law. 





Striker O80 October 12 the National Con- 

vs. federation of Railway Unions 
Soldier ~~ voted in favor of a general strike 

on all the railway systemsofthecountry. This 
wasin sympathy with the strikes already “on” 
of the electricians and workersin the provision 
industries. For nearly a week violence and 
disorder marked the progress of the strike, 
transportation was seriously interfered with 
and there was some loss of life and property. 
M. Briand took a radical, a courageous, and 
it seemed at the time, perilous course. He 
summoned the army reservists, many of 
whom were among the strikers themselves, 
to their primary duty to the country. He 
demanded military service of them in putting 
down violence and disorder. At the same 
time he made it known publicly that on the 
issue thus raised the government would stake 
everything. For several days it seemed as 
though the republic itself was in danger. 
The French love of order and respect for 
law and administration triumphed in the 
end, and the strike was called off on Octo- 
ber 15. Whatever ground for complaint the 
men may have had, they have prejudiced 
the French people against their cause by the 
danger and annoyance to which they have 
subjected the general public. It was not 














NO BIDS FOR THE CROWN OF PORTUGAL 


(The continental European press agrees in declaring that 
there is very little chance for the Braganzas or any other 
dynasty to again wear a crown in Portugal. The cartoonist 
of the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam) puts it this way) 
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THE DEPOSED KING MANUEL II OF PORTUGAL 
(Last of the Braganza Dynasty) 


only courageous, but exceedingly wise diplo- 
macy for the Premier to put the question 
squarely before the people. The final collapse 
of the strike averted the necessity for an actual 
choice on the part of the men between their 
duty to the state and to their class interests. 


Revolution Whatever may be the length of 
in life of the new republic in south- 
Portugal # aes ° 
western Europe, it is certain that 
the monarchy has fallen in Portugal and that 
the dynasty of the Braganzas has come to an 
end. It was a short, sharp and businesslike 
revolution that took place in Lisbon in the 
early days of last month. There was some 
rioting and bloodshed, it is true, but very 
little in view of the interests involved and the 
great change accomplished. For years the 
throne of Portugal has been tottering. Revo- 
lutionary and so-called Republican agitation 
have been increasing in the country for a 
generation. Political and administrative cor- 
ruption have been elaborated almost to a 
science. For half a century the country has 
been misgoverned and plundered by two 
political rings which have alternated in office 
and dealt out, by common understanding, 
public offices and perquisites. These humor- 
ously misnamed parties, Progressistas and Re- 
generadores, have plunged the country deeply 


into debt and stolen the people’s money 
wholesale. A favorite method of robbing 
the public till was for officers, from tue 
highest to the lowest, to draw their salarics 
for from ten to twenty years in advance. 


‘ Education has generally been 
egeneracy d 
of the at a low ebb in Portugal. Re- 
Peoule liable statistics indicate that less 
than one-fifth of the population can read and 
write. The country, which has an area some- 
what less than that of the State of Indiana, and 
a population approximately equal to that of 
Illinois, has always been engaged in agricul- 
ture. The people, who once were the world’s 
greatest navigators, have lost, during the 
past two centuries, the energy which formerly 
characterized them. Their agricultural and 
commercial methods are very antiquated. 
This state of affairs, together with the politi- 
cal corruption and lack of education already 
alluded to, has resulted in appalling govern- 
mental mismanagement and a chronic deficit. 
Not even the riches of Portugal’s colonial 
possessions, which cover more than three quar- 
ters of a million square miles and have a pop- 
ulation of more than nine millions, could 
offset the corruption at home. 





MANUEL IN FENCING ATTIRE 


(The young monarch deposed l!ast month from the Portu- 
guese throne is a healthy, sport-loving tad. He will not 
be twenty-one years of age till November 15) 
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On Feb. 1, 1908, it will be remem- 
the bered, King Carlos I and his 
Causes eldest son, Prince Luiz Phillip, 
were shot down in the streets of the capital. 
It is a significant indication of the strength 
of the revolutionary movement, even at that 
time, that the government considered it un- 
safe to prosecute the conspirators.. Manuel 


II succeeded to the throne after the death of - 


his father and elder brother. It was at first 
thought that the manly traits he exhibited as 
a lad and the frank, open attitude he took 
toward his people at his coronation were in- 
dications that Manuel would make a good 
monarch. He has, however, shown many 
signs of incapacity, and, if we are to believe 
the reports of the continental European press, 
had begun to develop the traits of personal 
immorality that have characterized the: Bra- 
ganzas. It was the extravagance and incapac- 
ity of his father that incited his assassination. 
It is now the lavish expenditure and extrav- 
agant life of the young monarch himself 
which has brought to a head the revolution- 
ary movement. A strong anti-clerical feeling 
also exists in Portugal, and King Manuel in- 
curred further opposition by his constant 
exhibition of pro-clerical sympathies. While 
the late King Carlos was on the throne the 
circulation of inflammatory tracts and news- 
papers against the monarchy and clericalism 
was prevented by the vigor of the dictator 
Franco. This enraged the populace until, as 
it will be remembered, they expelled Franco 
from the country and murdered Carlos. King 
Manuel took the ban off the suppressed papers. 
In fact, the chief faults of Manuel seem to 
have been lack of vigor in politics and morals. 
In his desire to please all parties he was a 
typical Braganza, whose chief vices have been 
personal extravagance and “criminal amia- 
bility.” Manuel’s lack of force in political 
affairs and the constantly increasing number 
of reports as to the immorality of his private 
life had lost him the esteem not only of the 
Republicans, but of conscientious members of 
the Roman Catholic Church who had always 
heretofore been absolutely loyal to the mon- 
archy in his person. 


Prociaiming During recent months several 
tte plots to assassinate Manuel were 
discovered in Lisbon. Then came 

the murder of Professor Bombarda, a well- 
known Republican and anti-clerical leader. 
The assassin, whose name is Santos, seems to 
have been a lunatic. He had spent several 
months in a hospital for mental disorders. 
This gave the Revolutionists their opportu- 

















TEOFILE BRAGA, PROVISIONAL PRESIDENT OF 
THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC 
(Senhor Braga is a poet and historian and one of the most 
eminent of Portuguese literary men) 


nity. Lisbon had been placarded with inflam- 
matory appeals against the monarchy, calling 
on the people to rise and put down the 
Braganzas. Rioting began. Soldiers pulled 
down the royal flag and trampled upon it, 
and several of the warships in the harbor 
under control of the insurgents, bombarded 
the government offices and the royal palace. 
King Manuel and his mother, the Queen 
Dowager Amélie, escaped in safety from 
Lisbon to Gibraltar. There they rook refuge 
under the British flag, afterward making 
their way to England. A provisional Re- 
publican government was immediately pro- 
claimed. Teofile Braga, the stanchest and 
most dignified figure among the Portuguese 
Republicans, a poet and the author of a 
monumental work on Portuguese literature, 
was named provisional president, and an en- 
tirely new cabinet of Republican sympathiz- 
ers installed in office. All the loyalist soldiers 
in the insurgent district went over to the Re- 
publican camp, and the great bulk of the navy 
declared its allegiance to the new government. 


Policies © hief among the four or five Re- 
wets publican leaders who brought 
ewweum® “about the revolution is Senhor 
Affonso Costa, who is Minister of Justice in 
the new government. In statements issued 
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A VIEW OF A LISBON STREET DURING THE FIGHTING 


(This illustration shows the ruins of a residence in one of the better sections of the capital 
after the bombardment by the revolutionists) 


simultaneously to the people of the country 
and to foreign nations, in the name of the 
Ministers of the Interior and Foreign Affairs, 
but really dictated by himself, the Minister 
of Justice sets forth the point of view and 
the intentions of the new régimé. The peace- 
ful intentions and character of the Republic 
are proclaimed. The dynasty of the Bra- 
ganzas is characterized as “wilful disturbers 
of social peace” and “forever proscribed from 
Portugal.”” The people are congratulated on 
having passed from slavery to freedom and 
urged to make the day of the proclamation of 
the Republic “the beginning of an epoch of 
austere morality and immaculate justice.” 
The statement to foreign nations announces 
that the policy of the country will be ‘“de- 
centralization both in the home administra- 
tion and the government of the colonies.” 
Financial reform, the development of national 
resources, respect for national alliances, free- 
dom of the press, reform of the courts, the 
establishment of popular education, the sup- 
pression of the religious congregations and 
the reorganization of the army and navy are 


promised. The religious orders were given 
twenty-four hours within which to quit the 
country. By the middle of last month the 
adherence tothe new régimé of the larger por- 
tion of the nation had been reported and 
the revolution seemed an accomplished fact. 
The Parliament which was opened by King 
Manuel on September 23 was declared dis- 
solved. New elections are soon to be held, 
however, and it is reported that Senhor Mas- 
chada, who is one of the best known of the 
Republican leaders, will be the first perma- 
nent president of the new government. 


Tf the success of republicanism in 
Portugal is permanent, a great 
impetus will be given to the re- 
publican idea, always smoldering in Spain. 
Situated between the two other Latin re- 
publics of France and Portugal, monarchical 
Spain will not, in all probability, long retain 
its present form of government. It is the 
openly expressed aim of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Republican leaders eventually to bring 
about the federation of the Iberian peninsula. 


What 
It May 
Lead to 
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The Portuguese Republic will have as its as- 
sured ally Brazil, which speaks the same lan- 
guage. Later a great federation of all Latin 
republics speaking the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese tongues might be achieved. This 
ideal has been discussed with increasing fre- 
quency during the past decade in the press of 
Latin-America, and occasionally in the jour- 
nals of Spain and Portugal. 


The National Assembly, China’s 
first step in the direction of truly 
representative government, was 
opened by the Regent, Prince Chun, at 
Peking, on October 3. There was little or no 
ceremony to mark the historic event. In a 
brief address the Regent stated that the wish 
of the people of China for a Parliamentary 
government having been made unmistakably 
manifest, he commanded these chosen repre- 
sentatives present to labor to that end. Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, it will be remembered, 
were inaugurated a year or so ago. It is now 
publicly promised that, if all goes well, a 
general Parliament will be established in the 
year 1915. The Imperial Senate, as the 
Assembly is called, although it contains the 
nucleus of a two chamber Parliament, is ex- 
pected to demonstrate the fitness of the Chi- 
nese to help rule themselves, and so prepare 
the way for a genuine representative govern- 
ment. Of the 200 members of the Assembly, 
as at present constituted, 100 were appointed 
by the throne. The others, though chosen 
by the Provincial Assemblies, were not ad- 
mitted until their selection had been ap- 
proved by the Viceroy of their province. 
The scope of authority vested in the Assem- 
bly includes the preparation of a budget, 
methods of taxation and public debts, new 
legislative codes, which, however, must be 
approved by the Emperor before being sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, and finally “any 
other questions which may be presented direct 
from the throne.” 


The Chinese 
National 
Assembly 


Peace Through  Teview of the political and dip- 

Commerce in lomatic relations of the various 
South America venublics of South America shows 
that, in the main, they have worked out 
vexatious disputes and controversies fully as 
satisfactorily as have European nations. In 
a pamphlet recently published by the Amer- 
ican Association for International Concilia- 
tion, Mr. Charles M. Pepper gives such a 
review. In the first place the record of boun- 
dary disputes in South America which have 
been settled by arbitration is a long one. In 
every case it has been noted that the develop- 


ment of dcmestic industry and neighborhood 
and foreign commerce follows such settle- 
ment. Argentina’s $700,000,000 foreign com- 
merce to-day makes strongly for peace. 
Food is becoming so precious that the world 
cannot well afford to have Argentina’s wheat 
lands and pastures interfered with. The 
enormous sums of European capital invested 
in the Argentine railways are a potent argu- 
ment for maintaining peace. Adjustment of 
the boundary between Argentina and Chile in 
1898 was one of the most effective means of 
securing South American tranquility at a criti- 
cal period and, “back of the agencies which 
secured tranquility was the legitimate influ- 
ence of capital invested in commerce.” The 
result is the trans-Andine tunnel which has 
recently been opened. 


Progressive ‘n0ther illustration of the value 
gressive ‘ 
Peace Of commerce as an instrument of 
influences conciliation was the settlement by 
Brazil and Bolivia of the controversy over the 
Acre rubber territory. Both countries, under 
the decrees of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Crowns in the colonial era, laid claim to this 
region and both could support their claims by 
historical references. While the dispute was 


pending there could be no exploitation of the 


resources of the territory, although the world 
was demanding the rubber there. Brazil and 
Bolivia, by the Treaty of Petropolis, settled 
this question without even resorting to the 
arbitration of a third party. Under it Bolivia 
accepted an indemnity of $10,000,000 for the 
district she claimed. This indemnity was to 
be applied to railway construction. Brazil, 
on her part, undertook to build a railroad 
around the Madeira Falls which would offer 
an Atlantic outlet and inlet to the commerce 
of a large section of Bolivia. The interest 
of Europe, with its huge investments of 
capital and its enjoyment of the larger pro- 
portion of the South American commerce, 
requires mention. These investments now 
approximate $3,500,000,000. They are a 
peace fund. The United States has a com- 
merce with South America approximating 
$300,000,000 annually. 


North American capitalists are interested in 
South American mines and to some extent in rail- 
ways, and the establishment of the Pan-American 
bank, which will help the expansion of commerce, 
is not so remote. The United States is pledged to 
the encouragement of the Pan-American Railways, 
both as a measure of national and international 
or intercontinental policy. This project in the 
gradual linking up of different sections and coun- 
tries is a powerful promoter of the inter-South 
American commerce. 











RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From September 21 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


September 21.—The Democratic State Conven- 
tion in Wyoming nominates Joseph M. Carey, an 
“insurgent’’ Republican, for Governor... .Colo- 
rado Republicans nominate John B. Stephens for 
Governor. 

September 23.—The Illinois State Republican 
Convention heartily endorses the Taft adminis- 
tration; Speaker Cannon defends the tariff. 

September 24.—In the Oregon primaries, Jay 
Bowerman wins the Republican nomination for 
Governor; Oswald West is the Democratic nominee. 

September 25.—Representatives of railroad 
organizations with a membership aggregating 
300,000 endorse the increases in freight rates and 
resolve to take concerted part in politics. 

September 26.—President Taft and his Cabinet 
hold their first fall meeting. 

September 27.—The New York State Repub- 
lican Convention refuses to ratify the State Com- 
mittee’s selection of Vice-President Sherman as 
temporary chairman and, by vote of 567 to 445, 
elects Theodore Roosevelt instead. . ..Mayor Gay- 
nor, of New York City, announces that he will not 
accept the Democratic nomination for Governor. 
...President Taft and the Cabinet decide to put 
all assistant postmasters, numbering about 8,000, 
under Civil Service rules. 


September 28.—The New York State Repub-- 


lican Convention, under the leadership of ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, nominates Henry L. Stimson for 
Governor and declares in favor of direct nomina- 
tions....The Wisconsin Republican Convention 
adopts a radical platform endorsing the views and 
politices of Senator La Follette....Frederick A. 
Cleveland, a director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of New York City, is appointed as head 
of the newly created national bureau of economy. 

September 29.—Alton B. Parker, in his speech as 
temporary chairman of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Convention, bitterly attacks Roosevelt and 
Taft. ...Rhode Island Democrats nominate Lewis 
A. Waterman for Governor. 

September 30.—John A. Dix is nominated for 
Governor of New York at the Democratic State 
Convention. 

October 4.—The resignation of William H. 
Moody as Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, to take effect November 30, is 
accepted by the President. ...Ezra P. Prentice is 
chosen as chairman of the New York State Re- 
publican Committee, succeeding Timothy L. 
Woodruff. 

October 5.—Hoke Smith, winner in the Demo- 
cratic primary, is elected Governor of Georgia... . 
The Prohibitionists of New York nominate a State 
ticket. 

October 6.—Charles E. Hughes retires as Gov- 
ernor of New York, Lieutenant-Governor Horace 
White becoming Governor.,. ..The Massachusetts 
Republican Convention’ renominates Governor 
Eben S. Draper; the Democratic Convention fails 
to agree upon a candidate. ...United States Sen- 
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to October 20, 1910) 


ator Robert L. Taylor (Dem.) is nominated for 
Governor of Tennessee in place of Malcolm R. 
Patterson. 

October 7.—The Independence League nom- 
inates a State ticket in New York, headed by John 
J. Hopper and William R. Hearst. 

October 10.—Charles E. Hughes, formerly Gov- 
ernor of New York, is sworn in as an Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

October 11.—The city of Lynn, Mass., adopts 
a charter providing for a commission form of 
government. 

October 13.—Theodore Roosevelt makes several 
speeches in Indiana in advocacy of Senator Bev- 
eridge’s reélection. 

October 14.—Both houses of the Colorado 
Legislature pass a direct-primary bill. 

October 15.—The hearings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the railroad freight-rate cases 
are adjourned until November 21. 

October 18.—Carroll S. Page (Rep.) is reélected 
United States Senator by the Vermont Legisla- 
ture. 

October 19.—Congressman Eugene N. Foss is 
made the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts, the other contestants for the nom- 
ination withdrawing in his favor. .. .Rhode Island 
Republicans renominate Governor Aram J. Pothier. 

October 20.—Mayor Gay nor appoints James C. 
Cropsey as Police Commiss.oner of New York City. 

POLITICS AND GOVERN MENT—FOREIGN 


September 21.—The Portuguese Government 
believes it has discovered and effectually checked 
a plot to overthrow the monarchy. 

September 22.—The Egyptian Nationalist Con- 
gress, at Brussels, condemns British ministers and 
Mr. Roosevelt for their attitude on the Egyptian 
question. 

September 23.—The President of the Finnish 
Diet refuses to submit two imperial bills on the 
ground that they are unconstitutional. 

September 24.—The National Council of Persia 
elects Nasir-el-Mulk as Regent, succeeding Azad- 
ul-Mulk, deceased. 

September 28.—Dr. Manuel Condra is elected 
President of Paraguay. 

September 29.—Sir Thomas Vezey Strong is 
elected Lord Mayor of London. 

September 30.—Lieut.-Gen. Viscount Terauchi 
is appointed governor-general of Japan’s new 
province of Cho-Sen (Korea). 

October 1.—Federico Boyd succeeds Mendoza 
as acting President of Panama. 

October 3.—The new Chinese Senate is opened 
in Peking by the Regent, Prince Chun. 

October 4.—A successful revolution is effected 
in Portugal by the Republican party, with the as- 
sistance of the army and navy; King Manuel and 
the Queen Mother escape from the capital; a hun- 
dred persons are killed during the rioting and fight- 
ing in the streets of Lisbon. 
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PRESIDENT TAFT VISITING ELLIS ISLAND, THE IMMIGRANT STATION OF THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 
ON OCTOBER 18 


(From left to right: Secretary Nagel, President Taft, Commissioner Williams, Dr. Storer, and Mr. A, B. Fry, Superintendent 
of Public Buildings) 


October 5.—The Portuguese revolutionists choose 
Teophile Braga as Provisional President of the 
republic; Bernardo Machado is Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and Affonso Costa is Minister of 
Justice. 

October 6.—The Portuguese royal family ar- 
rives safely at Gibraltar. 

October 7.—The provisional government in 
Portugal fortifies the city of Lisbon against possi- 
ble interference from the interior. 

October 8.—The Finnish Diet is dissolved by 
imperial decree and new elections are ordered in 
January. 

October 9.—Cardinal Netto and several hun- 
dred monks and nuns are expelled from Portugal 
by the republican government. 

October 12.—Roque Saenz Pena is inaugurated 
President of Argentina. ...The Greek cabinet re- 
signs owing to complications with Turkey 

October 15.—Ramon Baros Luco (Liberal) is 
elected President of Chile. 

October 16.—It is estimated that 5000 members 
of religious orders, expelled from Portugal, have 
taken refuge in Spain. ...An election riot in the 
capital of Guadeloupe results in the death of five 
men and three women, with many others seriously 
injured. 

October 17.—Four members of the Turkish 
cabinet resign owing to a dispute over the army 
budget. 

October 18.—The Portuguese republican govern- 
ment issues a decree exiling the Braganza dynasty. 

-The Turkish ministers “adjust their differences 
and the cabinet crisis is over....M. Venezelos 
forms a ministry in Crete at the request of King 
G seorgee. 


INTERNATIONAL REL ATIONS 


September 22.-—Venezuela recalls its diplom: itic 
representative from Colombia... .T he French 
Government decides to grant certificated to Amer- 
ican automobilists, even though this cotintry was 
not a party to the international] convention. 

September 28.—The international arbitration 
court at The Hague begins its hearings in the 
Orinoco Steamship Company’s case in the dispute 
between Venezuela and the United States. 

October 4.—The boundary troubles between 
Venezuela and Colombia have been so far adjusted 
that diplomatic relations are re-established. 

October 9.—A farewell dinner is given in Peking 
to the visiting delegation of American business men 
from the Pacific Coast. 

October 12.+—-Switzerland recognizes the repub- 
lic of Portugal... . The German foreign office ex- 
presses regret for the recent attack on an American 
correspondent. 

October 13.—American potatoes, supposed to 

carry a disease fatal to the French crop, are admit- 
ted into France for the first time in thirty-five 
years. 

October 17.—Great Britain threatens to occupy 
certain centers of unrest in Persia unless order is 
restored within three months. 

October 19.—An agreement is reached’ between 
France and Turkey for the floating of a $30,000,000 
loan in the republic. 


AERONAUTICS 


September 23.—Chavez and Pailleti cross the 
Alps at Simplon Pass, 7000 feet high; in descend- 
ing on the Italian side Chavez is seriously injured. 
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September 27.—George Chavez dies from his 
injuries. 

September 28.—Mauritz Tabuteau crosses the 
Pyrenees from Biarritz to San Sebastian. 

September 29.—Walter B_ookins flies from Chi- 
cago to Springfield, Ill., a distance of 185 miles, 
with but two stops en route; his actual flying time 
was 5*hours and 41 minutes. 

October 1.—A new altitude record of 9186 feet 
is made by Henry Wynmalen at Mourmelon. 

October 10.—Ex-President Roosevelt takes his 
first trip in an aéroplane with Arch Hoxsey, at the 
Kinloch aviation field. 

October 11.—A. B. Welch remains in the air at 
Kinloch for 3 hours 11 minutes and 55 seconds. 

October 15.—Walter Wellman and his five 
assistants start from Atlantic City in the dirigible 
balloon America in an attempt to cross the Atlantic. 

October 16.—The dirigible balloon Clement- 
Bayard, with seven passengers, successfully flies 
from Paris to London, making the 260 miles in 
less than six hours.... Henry Wynmalen and M. 
Legagneux, each with a passenger, fly in aéroplanes 
from Paris to Brussels (170 miles), the former also 
making half of the return voyage. 

October 17.—Wynmalen returns to Paris in his 
machine, having made the round trip between 
Paris and Brussels in less than twenty-eight hours. 

October 18.—The crew of the dirigible bailoon 
America, in distress 450 miles east of Cape Hatteras, 
abandon the airship and are rescued by the steamer 
Trent. 

October 20.—The Swiss balloon Helvetia, tin the 
race for the Bennett Cup which started from St. 
Louis, lands in Quebec Province, having traveled 
1100 miles, 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


September 21.—Forty-two persons are killed in 
a head-on collision between two interurban cars 
near Kingsland, Ind.... Eighteen hundred vet- 
erans of the Grand Army of the Republic parade at 
Atlantic City. .. .Cholera appears at Kobe, Japan; 
eight deaths from the disease occur during twenty- 
four hours in southeastern Italy. 

September 24.—A typhoon in northern Luzon 
destroys four towns and renders a thousand per- 
sons homeless. 

September 26.—Eleven deaths from cholera 
within two days are reported from Hungary. 

September 29.—Fourteen deaths from cholera 
occur in Naples during twenty-four hours; the 
disease is spreading rapidly throughov Turkey.... 
Seventy-three persons are seriously injured in con- 
flicts between strikers and the Berlin police. 

September 30.—A comparatively slight disa- 
greement between the British Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and its employees results in the 
closing of the mills, affecting 150,000 workers. . 
Eleven deaths and eighteen new cases of cholera 
are reported from Naples; official figures give the 
total number of deaths from the disease, in Russia, 
at 92,329. 

October 1.—Two hundred workers are entombed 
by an explosion in a mine at Palau, Mexico.... 
Twenty-three sailors are drowned following the 
capsizing of a launch from the battleship New 
Hampshire off New York City. .. .The plant of the 
Los Angeles Times is destroyed by a bomb, twenty- 
one persons losing their lives in the ensuing fire. 
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October 2.—The National Prison Congress be- 
gins its sessions at Washington, D. C....Twenty- 
eight new cases of cholera, and six deaths, are 
reported from the province of Naples. 


October 4.—Charles C. Harrison, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, resigns. 

October 5.—Marion LeRoy Burton is installed 
as president of Smith College at Northampton, 
Mass....St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York 
City, is consecrated by Archbishop Farley, Cardi- 
nals Gibbons, Logue, and Vannutelli being present. 
..-The forty-third convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America opens in Cincinnati. 

October 7.—Ex-President Roosevelt delivers 
addresses in Bristol and Knoxville, Tenn., defend- 
ing the ‘‘new nationalism”... .The Bank of Bom- 
bay advances its discount rate from 3 to 4 per cent. 


October 8.—Mr. Roosevelt speaks in Rome and 
Atlanta, Ga. 


October 9.—More than fifty persons are en- 
tomed in a mine explosion at Starkville, Colo. 


October 9—10.—A forest fire in northern Minne- 
sota completely destroys six towns, rendering 5000 
people homeless and causing a loss of life estimated 
at 400. 

October 10.—The Lancashire cotton mills re- 
sume operations pending arbitration of the dispute. 


October 11.—Emperor William delivers the 
principal address at the centenary of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin... The strike of employees on the 
Northern and Western railroad systems in France 
completely stops traffic. 

October 12.—The Rockefeller Institute of New 
York City opens a hospital with seventy free beds 
to facilitate the study of certain special diseases. 

October 15.—The proposal to eliminate the 
word ‘‘Protestant’’ from the name of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church is lost by one vote in the 
convention at Cincinnati. 

October 17.—The French railroad strike is 
called off by the workmen’s committee, without 
explanation... .Coincident with the opening of 
the new hospital at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, announcement is made of an 
additional gift by Mr. Rockefeller of $3,820,000. 

October 17-18.—A severe hurricane causes great 
damage throughout Cuba,°Florida, and the Gulf 
States. 

October 18.—The provision in the laws of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church which permits the 
marriage of the innocent party to a divorce is 
repealed. 

October 19.—Seventeen deaths from cholera, 
and thirty-seven new cases, are reported from 
Italy. 

October 20.—Woodrow Wilson resigns as presi- 
dent of Princeton University; John A. Stewart is 
chosen president pro tem. 


OBITUARY 
September 22.—Azad-el-Mulk, Regent of Per- 
sia, 72....Lady Louisa de Rothschild, well known 


for her philanthropy in England, 89. 
September 23.—Gen. Charles R. Brayton, the 
Republican ‘‘boss’’ of Rhode Island, 70. 
September 24.—John L. Peak, formerly United 
States minister to Switzerland, 71... .Louis Jacob, 
the German architect, 74. 3 
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September 25.—James L. Whitney, formerly 
librarian of the Boston Public Library, 75... .Ex- 
Congressman Francis H. Wilson, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., 66....Father Louis A. Lambert, a prominent 
Catholic editor and author, 76. 

September 26.—Caspar S. Crowninshield, Amer- 
ican consul at Naples, 39. 

September 27.—Rev. Wayland Hoyt, D.D., the 
well-known Philadelphia clergyman, 72. 

September 28.—Rear-Adm. Charles R. Roelker, 
U.S.N., retired, 69....Edmund Dawson Rogers, 
spiritualist and editor of Light (London), 87. 

September 29.—Winslow Homer, the artist, 74. 


..-Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, the well-known | 


author, 79. 

September 30.—Nicholas Monsarrat, formerly 
president of the Hocking Valley Railroad, 71.... 
Frederick J. Kingsbury, a prominent Connecticut 
lawyer and banker, 87. 

October 1.—Napoleon Bonaparte Broward, ex- 
Governor of Florida, 53... .John S. Huyler, candy 
manufacturer and philanthropist, 64... .Rudolf 
Chrobak, of Vienna, a noted specialist in gynecol- 
ogy, 67. 

October 2.—J. Abner Harper, formerly a member 
of the publishing house of Harper & Brothers, 77. 

October 3.—Ex-Senator Rufus Blodgett, of New 
Jersey, 76....Rev. David Magie, D.D., a well- 
known New Jersey clergyman, 73. 

October 5.—Prof. Ernst von Leyden, an eminent 
German authority on cancer, 78... .William Maca- 
bee, believed to have been the oldest veteran of the 
Civil War, 107....Rev. Samuel S. Searing, of 
Boston, a prominent Episcopal clergyman, 51. 

October 6.—James D. Fox, chief justice of the 
Missouri Supreme Court, 63....Dr. Michael 
Walsh, the distinguished Catholic educator and 
editor, 75. 

October 9.—Lambert Tree, formerly minister to 
Russia and to Belgium, 77. 

October 10.—William B. Dana, founder and 
editor of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
of New York, 81. 

October 11.—-Charles Gilibert, the noted bary- 
tone, 44....Dr. John V. Shoemaker, of Philadel- 
phia, a leading medical authority, 58. 

October 12.—Henry Hammond Gallison, a 
prominent American artist, 60. 

October 13.—Ex-Governor W. E. Stanley, of 
Kansas, 62....Warren G. Purdy, formerly presi- 
dent of the Rock Island Railroad, 67. 

October 14.—Cord Meyer, a prominent sugar 
manufacturer and influential New York Democrat, 
56....Bishop John Wesley Smith, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
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October 15.—Jonathan P. Dolliver, United 
States Senator from Iowa, 52....Dr. DeForest 
Willard, a prominent Philadelphia surgeon, 64... . 
Larkin Goldsmith Mead, the American sculptor, 
75...-Richard Koch, formerly president of the 
Reichsbank, 76. 

October 16.—William Vaughn Moody, the 
author, 41....Domingo Gana, the Chilean diplo- 
mat....George Seymour, a prominent citizen of 
Jamiaca, B. W. I., 85. 

October 17.—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, author of 
the.“‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 91... .Serge 
Andreievich Mouromtsev, first president of the 
Russian Duma. 

October 18.—Willard S. Whitmore, inventor of 
the papier-mache matrix process of electrotyp- 
ing, 68. 

October 20.—David Bennett Hill, ex-Governor 
of New York and ex-United States Senator, 67. 

. Gen. Thomas T. Eckert, formerly president of 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, 88. 
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; : A HARD PULL 

(Henry L. Stimson, the successful prosecutor of the Sugar Trust, as the 
Republican candidate for Governor, is being actively supported by Colonel 
Roosevelt and the progressive Republicans. John A. Dix, the Democratic 
candidate, is being backed by Mr. Murphy and Tammany Hall, and Wall 


Street and its newspaper organs) i 4 
From the Evening News (Newark) 
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: THE HUMOR OF THE NEW YORK CAMPAIGN 
THE SuGAR Trust: “Another Dangerous Man” (Stimson). **Murph., Tam., and Direct Nominations ” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) From the Press (New York) 
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HOLDING THE LADDER 
From the Tribune (New York) 

In the left-hand cartoon at the top of the 
page Mr. Murphy of Tammany Hall is as- 
sisting Mr. Dix, the Democratic candidate, 
to reach the Governor’s chair. The cartoon 
opposite shows Father Knickerbocker (New 
York City) congratulating Mayor Gaynor 
upon his recovery from his bullet wound and 
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BOTH LOADED FOR HIM 
From the Jersey Journal (Jersey City) 
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FATHER KNICKERBOCKER TO Mayor Gaynor: ‘‘William 
I’m mighty glad that neither the bullet nor the Democratic 
nomination took effect! ”’ 


From the Press (New York) 


on his declination of the Democratic nomina- 
tionfor Governor. At the bottom of the page 
we see the plight of the boss in the present 
New Jersey campaign, with both gubernatorial 
candidates Lewis and Wilson out against 
“bossism.”” The cartoonist of the Traveler 
(Boston) sees an excellent chance for Demo- 
cratic victory in Massachusetts this fall, 
figuring it out that the Republican party is 
split with insurgency and handicaped by the 
tariff, the high cost of living and other issues. 
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WHAT A CHANCE ! 
From the Traveler (Boston) 
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“GET YOUR HAIR CUT, UNCLE!” 





From Judge (New York) 


The cartoon at the top of this page refers 
to President Taft’s earnest desire to effect 
economies in the Federal administration. 
With the codperation of Dr. Cleveland, of the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
actual work has already been begun along 
this line. The ‘ Political Schoolmaster”’ car- 
toon has reference to the endorsement of 
President Taft’s administration by the New 
York State Republican convention, in which 
Colonel Roosevelt was a prominent delegate. 
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THE POLITICAL SCHOOLMASTER 


From the Sun (Baltimore) 


This hearty commendation of the Presi- 
dent’s record, and the favorable mention of 
the Payne-Aldrich tariff, was not exactly to 
the liking of certain of Colonel Roosevelt’s 
insurgent friends in the West. 


—— 
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THE PRODIGAL FATHER’S RETURN 


Brit Tart: ‘Say, if that’s Poppa’s notion of ‘Literary 
Calm’ I wish he'd never come home.”’ 

(Mr. Roosevelt, replying on September 13 to a request to 
comment on the Democratic victory in Maine, is reported to 
have declined, his reason being, ‘I have just returned from a 
hygienic tour to steep myself in literary calm.”’) 


From Punch (London) 
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THE WIZARD OF OYSTER BAY From the Evening Post (N. Y.) 


(Referring to Mr. Roosevelt’s supposed inconsistency on the subject of the tariff. —See page 520) 
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= FOOLISH QUESTION NO. 78,936 

Cor. WaTTERSON: ‘‘Can you Bryanize the Republican 
Party, Theodore?” 

ee ‘*Marse Henry, is there anything I can- 
not do?” 


From Harper's Weekly (New York) 
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BROTHERS—ROOSEVELT AND HEARST 


Although Mr. Hearst is running as candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on the Independence League ticket in 
New York, his papers have strongly indorsed Mr, Stimson, 
the Republican candidate for Governor. Both Mr. Hearst 
and Colonel Roosevelt are making a common fight in this 
campaign against bossism and Tammany Hall. 

From the Post-Dispatch (St. Louis) 








The series of por- 
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traits of the excited (2 GREAT CAESAR!” 

ae ° ° Zs Tue ENTHRONED INTERESTS: ‘‘Beware of that man 

citizen on this page is ~ Roosevelt—he wants to be a Cesar!" 
humorously entitled by va From the Daily News (Chicago) 
Cartoonist Triggs “A 
safe and sane concep- 
tion of the ex-Presi- 
dent.” 

Seldom in the history 
of American politics has 


anda large part of the 
Democratic press to- 
ward Colonel Roose- 
velt and the ‘ New 
Nationalism.”” They 


a . 3 “The enemy of business! fa 
there been anything so Tie dastevene at ts ‘N would have us be- 


ridiculous as the atti- Constitution!” 


eee lieve that this doc- 
tude of certain citizens 


trine aims at nothing 
less than the over- 
throw of all our re- 
publican institutions 
and the setting up 
of a despotism with 
Theodore the First 
at its head! 


“Wants to seize the Presidency— 
become Theodore I!”’ 
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THE ANVIL CHORUS “And make us all wear our hair in queues!” 
From the Eagle (RrooklynJ From the Press (New York) 
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SIME. 
BLUE BIRD 


FOR 
% HAPPINESS” 











The New Theater in New York City opened 
the present season with a beautiful produc- 
tion of Materlinck’s wonder-tale of “The 
Blue Bird.” This charming fantasy, with 
an allegorical moral, is the story of the mar- 
velous adventures of Tityl and Mityl, two 
peasant children, in search of a wonderful 
blue bird, the symbol of the source of happi- 
ness. The design of the attractive colored 
poster that advertises the play is used by 
Mr. Macauley, of the New York World, in 
his cartoon printed opposite the poster. His 
“Blue Bird” is the Presidency in 1912, with 
Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst as the 
aspirants for this happiness. Colonel Roose- 
velt’s ascent in an aeroplane is also aptly 
applied to “1912,” in another cartoon on 
this page. This ‘Big Moon of 1912,’ as still 
another cartoon puts it, “keeps a-peekin’ in.”’ 
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THE BIG MOON KEEPS A PEEKIN’ iN 
From the Republican (Joliet) 
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THE BLUE BIRD 
From the World (New York) 
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FOR ALTITUDE AND ENDURANCE 
From the World (New York) 





SEASON 
and 
From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland) 


THE CANNING 


“Early Lorimers,”’ “Ballinger Sours’’ 


“Dick Pickles,” 
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FOR THE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER 
From the Journal (Minneapolis) 
3 / WELL,.B O's, 
WHO ‘s GOING fo 
TO SING: ? We, 
VERY SORRY, MR. BEAR! 


(Uncle Sam too busy to heed calamity howlers!) 
From the Herald (New York) 












S GaPrTALISM, 
Jersey, is explaining his ideas of trust 











regulation to the citizens. His in- 
teresting campaign is described in an 
article beginning on page 555 of this 
issue. of the REVIEW. 


HEADS HE WINS; TAILS WE LOSE 
From the Call, Socialist (New Yor) 





Senator Beveridge, pic- 
tured in the cartoon as the 
“* Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ was 
strongly indorsed by Colonel 
Roosevelt in several speeches 
on the Indiana stump last 
month. The Socialist view 
of the New York campaign, 
as shown in the cartoon from 
the Call, is that the Demo- 
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cratic and Republican parties Rw 
are both controlled by capi- ‘ . 
talism. In the cartoon at the 
bottom of the page, Wood- THE UNTAMED BRONCHO—“ SPECIAL INTERESTS ” 
row Wilson; Democratic can- (Corraling the corporation broncho in New Jersey. Wood- 

row Wilson has ideas about breaking him in) 


didate for Governor of New From the Evening News (Newark) 
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DR. WOODROW WILSON, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY, WHO HAS 


RESIGNED AS PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON - 


(From a photograph taken last month for the REview oF Reviews by the American Press Association) 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE NEW 
JERSEY GOVERNORSHIP 


NEW JERSEY is the scene, this fall, of a 

political campaign in which every citizen 
of the State is keenly interested, but not Jer- 
seymen alone; the whole country has fixed 
its gaze on New Jersey as never before. The 
newspapers, not only of New York and Phil- 
adelphia, but throughout the Union, are 
probably giving more space to New Jersey 
affairs at the present moment than in any 
previous campaign of that State within the 
memory of living men. From the limbo of 
parochial politics New Jersey has suddenly 
emerged; for the first time in many years her 
concerns have a place in the nation’s thought. 


This is because the State’s most eminent 
citizen has accepted the nomination of the 
minority party for the governorship and is 
actively seeking election to that high office. 
From the moment when President Woodrow 
Wilson, of Princeton University, was nomi- 
nated by the Democratic State Convention 
at Trenton to succeed the Republican Gov- 
ernor Fort it was everywhere foreseen that 
the State campaign of 1910 would mark an 
epoch in New Jersey’s political history. This 
was notably an instance of the office seeking 
the man and very distinctly an instance of 
success in the search; for Dr. Wilson’s equip- 
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MR. WILSON IN THE EARLY DAYS OF HIS PROFESSOR- 
SHIP OF JURISPRUDENCE AND POLITICS 
AT PRINCETON 


ment is exceptional, his fitness for the govy- 
ernorship is unquestioned. 

The fact that a man of such engaging 
qualities as a leader willingly resigns the 
presidency of Princeton to challenge the su- 
premacy of one of the most strongly in- 
trenched party organizations in the country 
does not fail to impress itself on the American 
imagination. It is this that makes the New 
Jersey canvass interesting—not the money 
that is being spent by the “‘ins”’ or the “ outs,” 
not the well-worn campaign shibboleths of 
either party, not the charges of extravagance 
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in State administration; for all these things 
are taken for granted. The one thing that is 
new is a personality, and upon that person- 
ality is focused just now the attention of the 
whole country. : 


THE CANDIDATE’S EQUIPMENT 


Most of the sketches of Mr. Wilson that 
have appeared since he became, a candidate 
for office have done scant justice, it must be 
confessed, to his preparation for a public 
career.. The study of government and its 
workings has had a fascination for him 
through all his mature life. Before he left 
college (Princeton, ’79), he had become a re- 
sourceful debater of political questions. His 
law studies served to intensify his interest in 
problems of administration, and later when 
he came to the Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore, in the first decade of that insti- 
tution’s life, it was to join a little company of 
scholars who, like himself, were entering with 
zest into fruitful studies of politics in the 
broadest sense of the word. The late Herbert 
B. Adams, who was the first head of the his- 
torical department at Johns Hopkins; J. 
Franklin Jameson, now director of historical 
research for the Carnegie Institution; Albert 
Shaw, editor of the REVIEW oF REVIEWS, 
and President Charles H. Levermore of Adel- 
phi College, were members of that group of 
graduate students. To those men Wilson 
read the manuscript of ‘Congressional Gov- 
ernment,” a book that has remained since its 
publication, a quarter of a century ago, the 
sole authority on the subject of which it 
treats and one of the few distinctive and 
original contributions made by American 
scholarship to the science of administration. 
Any number of commentators had written 
about the Constitution as a document; Wil- 
son wrote about its actual workings, or rather 
the workings of the system of government 
that it set up. He called attention to the 
powers entrusted to the House committees 
and to the importance of the Speaker’s power 
of appointment. 

At Johns Hopkins, as at Princeton, Wilson, 
a Virginian by birth, rubbed elbows with men 
from New England and the Middle West and 
thus became familiar to a certain extent with 
Northern traditionalism, just as men from 
the North were continually coming to Balti- 
more and through contact with Southern 
students becoming more appreciative of the 
South’s traditions. If sectionalism was ever 
a marked trait in the Wilson make-up it long 
ago disappeared. For the past twenty-five 
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years Mr. Wilson has lived 
north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line,—three years in Penn- 
sylvania, as a professor at 
Bryn Mawr College, two years 
at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., and 
twenty years at Princeton, 
N. J. During that period 
Mr. Wilson’s historical stud- 
ies have chiefly had to do 
with our national develop- 
ment, and his point of view 
has not been that of any 
single section or group of 
States. His lectures. on ad- 
ministration at Johns Hop- 
kins attracted and held the 
interest of graduate students 
from every part of the coun- 














try and through them exerted 
a widespread influence. 
Later he met with unusual 
success in giving “university extension”’ 
lectures. His books, ‘“‘The State,” ‘ Di- 
vision and Reunion,” ‘‘ History of the Amer- 


ican People,” “George Washington,” and . 


several volumes of essays have been widely 
read. 

For -the past eight years Mr. Wilson has 
been president of Princeton University. They 
have been fruitful years in many ways, but 
the public is interested just now in measuring 
the part that this university presidency has 
had in preparing Mr. Wilson for the duties 
of public office. We do not commonly choose 
our governors or legislators directly from 
academic circles, and yet an executive post in 
a modern university administration, requiring 
as it does the ability to deal effectively with a 
wide range of interests, to put through big 
business undertakings, to bring together and 
to work harmoniously with men of varied tem- 
peraments and tastes, ought to give a highly 
suitable training for the more public duties 
of a State or federal executive. Such, at any 
rate, was the view taken by many New Jer- 
sey Democrats, and this view, coupled with 
the belief that a man of President Wilson’s 
eminence in the State would attract many 
Republican votes, prevailed in the conven- 
tion at Trenton on September 15 and brought 
about his nomination for Governor of New 
Jersey on the first ballot. So far from detract- 
ing from his availability as a candidate, it is 
the belief of Mr. Wilson’s friends that his aca- 
demic career of a quarter of a century gives 
positive assurance of his fitness for any admin- 
istrative office in which he may be placed. 
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MR. WILSON ADDRESSING AN OUTDOOR MEETING 


It is a common remark that the State will 
be fortunate in securing his -services. 


THE ISSUES IN. NEW JERSEY 


The platform on which Mr. Wilson was 
nominated declared for the abolition of un- 
necessary offices and boards and a thorough 
reorganization of the State’s administrative 
system, with reduction.of expenditures, for 
the equalization of taxation, for the estab- 
lishment of a public service commission with 
power to regulate rates, for new laws for the 
control of corporations, for the limitation of 
candidates’ expenditures at elections, for a 
new direct primary law, and for a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the selection 
of United States Senators by popular vote. 
In his speech before the convention accepting 
the nomination the candidate characterized 
the platform as sound, explicit, and business- 


like, but warned the delegates that the plat- . 


form promises must be kept by achievement 
and proved capacity. As the three dominat- 
ing questions before the people he singled out 
reorganization and economy in administra- 
tion, equalization of taxation, and control of 
corporations. In his campaign speeches Mr. 
Wilson has continued to emphasize the im- 
portance of these questions, but he has also 
devoted much time to electoral reform,— 
particularly the amendment of the regis- 
tration laws, the limitation of campaign 
expenditures, and the establishment of a 
direct primary system at once “primary 
and direct.” 
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MR. WILSON RESTING AT PRINCETON IN AN INTERVAL BETWEEN CAMPAIGN SPEAKING: TOURS 


(Photograph taken last month for the REVIEW OF REVIEWS) 


DEALING WITH THE CORPORATIONS 


Such issues as these, chiefly economic and 
matter-of-fact, do not offer scope for impas- 
sioned political oratory of the old-fashioned 
sort. Can they be made vital and interest- 
ing to the people through direct, unadorned 
statement and analysis? That is the problem 
before Mr. Wilson in the present campaign. 
It happens that in New Jersey the public is 
in dire need of education on the subject of cor- 
poration control. That State has served so 
long as the haven and refuge of all kinds of 
corporations and has found it so profitable to 
serve in that capacity that the real nature of 
the State’s relation to its corporate creations 
has become hazy in the average Jersey mind. 
Mr. Wilson offers no Bryan or La Follette 
program of trust regulation, but on certain 
things he insists. ;For instance: 

It is not necessary-for the maintenance of ‘our 


modern industrial enterprise that corporations 
should be indulged or tavored in the matter of tax- 


ation, and it is extremely demoralizing. that they 
should be.. Laws based upon dispassionate study, 
not upon hostility, are required. 
_ Again, in speaking of the regulation of 
corporations by the States, rather than by the 
federal authorities, he says: 

It is my strong hope that New Jersey may lead 
the way in reform by scrutinizing very carefully 
the enterprises she consents to incorporate, their 
makeup, their objects, the basis and method of 
their capitalization, their organization with respect 
to liability to control by the State, their conformity 
to State and Federal statute. This can be done 
and ‘done effectually. I covet for New Jersey the 
honor of doing it. 

The whole principle of corporate regulation 
is summed up in this simple statement: 

A corporation is merely a convenient instrument 
of. business and we may regulate its use as we 
please, and those who use it. 


CORPORATION “ JOY-RIDING” 


The recognition of these truths, elementary 
as they seem, would make a vast difference in 
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the conduct of the public business at Trenton. 
At least two groups of. men are keenly 
aware of this fact,—the corporation managers 
and the responsible leaders of the party in 
power. Mr. Wilson purposes that before this 
campaign is closed the whole State shall be 
aware of it. ,The abuse of their privileges 
by certain of the corporations he humorously 
likens to automobile “‘joy-riding.” Illus- 
trating his point that the danger to the pub- 
lic welfare lies not so much in the size of the 
corporation as in the exceptional advantages 
enjoyed by the corporation managers, he 
remarks: 

Many of the people I see handling automobiles 
handle them as if they had neither conscience nor 
learning. I have no objection to the. size and 
beauty and power of the automobile. I am inter- 
ested, however, in the size and conscience of the 
men who handle them, and what I object to is that 
some of the corporation men are taking joy rides 
in their corporations. 


GOVERNMENT BY PUBLIC OPINION 


Perhaps the most significant feature of Mr. 
Wilson’s speaking tours since the opening 
speech at Jersey City on the evening of Sep- 
tember 28 has been the clear and effective 
illumination that he has thrown on matters of t 
State policy. His appeal has been to men’s 
intellects and not at all to their emotions. His 
first concern has been to lead men to think, 
and to think to some purpose, about their 
common interests. That much-abused phrase 
“‘a campaign of education,” may be fitly used 
to describe his series of talks to the people. 
Yet his is not the schoolmaster’s attitude; 
it is rather that of the earnest inquirer, seek- 
ing light that he may give it to his neighbors. 
He is frank enough to say that the equaliza- 
tion of taxation is a difficult problem, and 
that before action is taken a commission 
should be appointed to study the question. 
He proposes in this as in other matters of 
State legislation to take advantage of the 
experience of other States. ‘It is not easy,” 
he said in one of his speeches, ‘“‘to frame a 
statute that will work upon everything that 
you want, but we don’t want to think that 
we can get everything that we desire by legis- 
lation. To tell you the truth, what I am 
principally interested in is awakening and 
keeping awake the opinion of men in Jersey 
about Jersey matters.” 

A free country Mr. Wilson defines as “a 
country wherein the professional politicians 
are kept perpetually guessing.”” Under his 
leadership, New Jersey is fast approaching 
that ideal condition. 


COMMON-SENSE. VERSUS PARTISANSHIP 


One thing very noticeable in Mr. Wil- 
son’s speeches is the absence of the usual 
partisan denunciations of the enemy. Ad- 
dressing a meeting at Lakewood which was 
largely attended by Republicans, the can- 
didate said: 


I have in my time attended many political 
meetings, but I never have seen political meetings 
such as I have seen in recent weeks. They have 
not seemed to be like party gatherings at all, but 
it seems that we are met to discuss questions of the 
principles of our great Commonwealth,’ and how 
we should try to serve those interests best. 

If we met as a party assembled. we. would have 
to indulge in the old kind of party argument and 
the old kind of party invectives, in which there 
never has been anything and never will be any- 
thing as long as the world stands. It is not parties, 
ladies and gentlemen, that go wrong, it is the lead- 
ers of parties that go wrong. 

Think of what the parties consist of, think of the 
great Republican and the great Democratic party, 
almost evenly divided in voters of the United 
States, when a great Presidential election occurs, 
going each by the millions to the polls. 
suppose there is anything radically wrong with the 
millions of men who go to the polls to vote on the 
one side or the other? If they are voting as I 
would judge in the wrong way, it is simply because 
they are misled by persons they are following. We 
talk about government by the people, and we 
heartily believe in government by the people, but 
in the past, judgment by the people consists in 
judging the men who lead them. 


On another occasion, when his audience 
was more decidedly democratic in its sym- 
pathies, Mr. Wilson said: 


You will not find me in any speech of this cam- 
paign uttering one word of criticism of my fellow- 
citizens who compose the rank and file of the Re- 
publican party. I respect them just as much as I 
respect the men who have voted according to my 
opinions in past campaigns. But what I am finding 
fault with is that they have been radically misled 
by men who have not meant to serve them in the 
manner in which they promised to serve them in 
times past, or have not acted in the spirit in which 
the leaders of the past generations have acted—in 
sympathy with the people of these communities. 
I am not one of those silly students of history who 
can read history all in favor of one party. 1 know 
the services that the Republican party has ren- 
dered to this country—and I know that that party 
has rendered such services to this country because 
it was backed by the sympathy and manhood of 
the people up and down the counties and States of 
this Union. 


In the mouth of the campaign orator of 
the old order such sentiments would have 
been discounted as mere time-serving. As 
Princeton’s former president utters them, 
nobody doubts their sincerity—least of all, 
the members of the opposing party. 
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WOODROW WILSON AND THE 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT ON THE STUMP 

In the average Wilson meeting about 
every element of the community is repre- 
sented. There are Jerseymen and Jersey- 
women of nearly every rank and calling in 
life, and sometimes they bring the children. 
Most Jersey communities, it should be re- 
membered, are Republican by past affilia- 
tions—only three of the twenty-one counties 
went for Bryan in tg908—and the Wilson 
meetings in strongly 
Republican districts 
are as well attended 
as those in doubtful 
or Democratic dis- 
tricts. There is 
nothing in the can- 
didate’s speeches to 
repel Republican 
voters, and there is 
much to attract 
them. ‘The speaker 
rarely “talks over the 
heads” of his audi- 
ence and he never 
“talks down”’ to it. 
He looks his hearers 
in the eye and 
speaks to them di- 
rectly, forcefully, 
and in English that 
grips the most slug- 
gish mentality as well 
as the brightest. 
Through every 
speech there plays a 
kindly humor that 
cannot be trans- 
ferred to the printed 
page—the same humor that has vitalized dry 
topics in political science for many a Prince- 
ton or Johns Hopkins student. 

Most of the speaker’s illustrations are 
taken from life and are given in terms that 
all can understand. Mr. Wilson is a ready 
debater and quite able to hold his own in 
the give-and-take of the stump campaign. 
The opposition having attempted to belittle 
his candidacy by dubbing him an amateur 
in politics, he promptly accepted the classi- 
fication and proceeded to explain his status. 
“The professional,’’ said he, ‘“‘is in sport for 
what he can get out of it by way of personal 
reward, the amateur for the sake of the 
game itself. We amateurs are playing the 
political game not for.personal advantage, 
but because we believe the service of the 
State is in itself a handsome game.” 





WOODROW WILSON AS HE APPEARED WHEN HE 
BECAME PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON 
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The campaign contributions made _ by 
corporations to the party in power were 
likened to the water used for “priming” a 
pump. If the pump fails to suck, the 
“priming”? water is poured down into the 
valve, the air space is filled, and the pump 
begins to “draw.” The first water that is 
pumped up, says Mr. Wilson, is the water 
that was used for “priming.’”’ Probably 
not afarmer or householder in rural Jersey 
failed to see the intended application. 

Mr. Wilson has 
an excellent voice 
and carefully avoids 
straining it. His 
speeches average 
about forty minutes 
in length and are 
delivered without 
reference to notes or 
any form of man- 
uscript. No two 
speeches are the 
same. Verbatim re- 
ports appear in the 
Philadelphia and 
New York papers 
and. are widely cir- 
culated throughout 
the State. News- 
paper correspond- 
ents are severe 
critics of campaign 
oratory, and it is sig- 
nificant that those 
who have accom- 
panied Mr. Wilson 
onhistours have been 
thoroughly interest- 
ed in what the 
speaker has to say, and are all devoted 
converts to the Wilson propaganda. The 
campaign meetings have surprised the Demo- 
cratic managers by their size and enthusiasm. 
Places where Democratic “rallies” have 
been reduced almost to the vanishing point 
in the past decade have this year mustered 
audiences that have filled the halls and 
skating rinks. The little country court- 
houses have more than once been found 
inadequate to hold the crowds that have 
flocked to some of the remote county towns 
to hear the Democratic candidate. Before 
election day each county will have been 
visited at least once by Mr. Wilson, and 
some of them several times. ‘There will be 
comparatively few Jerseymen who will not 
have had an opportunity to hear him discuss 
the issues of the day. 
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THE INDEPENDENT VOTE 


The prize for which both parties in New 
Jersey are contending this year is the large 
independent vote, of which the New York 
commuters form the chief element. Of the 
State’s entire vote, more than one-half is 
cast in the five counties lying nearest to 
New York City and largely populated by 
people whose business hours are spent in 
the metropolis. Under normal conditions 
about half a million votes should be cast in 
New Jersey. More than 250,000 of these 
will be cast in that part of the State which 
is most directly influenced by New York, 
and probably 125,000 votes will be cast by 
the commuters themselves. While the five 
counties in question (Passaic, Hudson, Union, 
Bergen and Essex) gave handsome plural- 
ities for Taft two years ago, at the State 
election of 1907 (only one year previous to 
the presidential), they had given a larger 
vote to the Democratic than to the Repub- 
lican ticket. On State issues the vote of 
these counties, which might easily turn the 
scale in an election, is problematic. Un- 
doubtedly the Democratic managers are 


building hopes on capturing a considerable 
part of this independent vote this year. 

The Republican nominee for Governor, 
Mr. Vivian Lewis, State Commissioner of 
Banking, to whom his opponent frequently 
refers as a gentleman of irreproachable 
character, has done little in the campaign 
to block Mr. Wilson’s success. He has vir- 
tually conceded all the points of the Demo- 
cratic platform relating to State affairs, 
and since there remains no distinct issue of 
State policy between the parties, the con- 
test is limited to a choice of candidates. 

There is ample evidence in this campaign 
that the old notions of party fealty in State 
and local elections are giving way. A few 
years ago it would have been quite impos- 
sible for any Democrat, however eminent, to 
rally Republicans to his standard with any 
expectation of success. This year one meets 
with scores of men who vote the Republican 
ticket in New Jersey on national issues, but 
who declare that Wilson is their choice for 
the governorship. Whatever the result may 
be, no right-thinking citizen, Democrat or 
Republican, will have cause to regret the 
moral effect of the Wilson campaign. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S HOUSE, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
(Mr. Wilson’s home for the past eight years) 
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A YOUTHFUL FARMER IN HIS 





DEMONSTRATION CORN PATCH 


MAKING GOOD FARMERS OUT OF 


POOR 


THE WorK OF DR. 


ONES 


SEAMAN A. KNAPP 


BY ROSA PENDLETON CHILES 


% [X every country the first creditor is the 

plough. This. original, indefeasible 
claim supersedes every other demand,” was 
the dictum of Burke, yet it was an English 
writer who a few years ago accused England 
of industrial suicide by the neglect of her 
agriculture. That was after a national loss 
of -£1,150,000,000 ($5,750,000,000) in agri- 
cultural lands and farmers’ capital in twenty- 
five years, according to the writer’s state- 
ment. It would be well for all countries to 
consider now and then the merciless revenge 
taken by the soil because of simple neglect of 
its original claim, a matter sometimes over- 
looked in the great prosperity of other indus- 
trial pursuits. The fact is beyond dispute 
that those countries neglecting agriculture 


pay heavy penalties, and those fostering it 
reap generous reward, 

‘No more wholesome lesson is furnished the 
world to-day than that taught by Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark in their glorification 
of pastofal. life,-called by one writer “the 
supreme social achievement of Scandinavia.” 
Denmark, in particular, has made her country 
life so profitable and attractive that the call 
of the fields has reached the slums, and the 
tenements are giving up their tenants to 
the cottages of the countryside. Ireland’s 
struggle for political freedom is almost for- 
gotten in her efforts to.renovate. rural life. 
Sir Horace Plunkett resigned his seat in Par- 
liament to head the Irish Agrarian Move- 
ment, and his book, “Ireland in the New 
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Century,” is a fascinating account of a new 
Treland, born of the soil, whose cry now is not 
so much “Home Rule” as “Home Develop- 
ment.” This year he has taken occasion to 
state in reference to his work that the Irish 
Co-operative Movement represents nearly 
1,000 farmers’ organizations, with a mem- 
bership of 100,000 persons, and that the 
business handled last year amounted to 
$12,500,000. 

In our own country, where the loss in farm 
values between 1880 and 1900 was more than 
$1,000,000,000, perhaps the greatest reform 
in agriculture that the modern world has 
known has been going on for the past six 
years, yet so modest have been those engaged 
in it and so commonplace the methods em- 
ployed that there are many who know little 
or nothing of its history. 





THE BOLL-WEEVIL: A BLESSING WELL 
DISGUISED 


The work was precipitated by the advent 
of the boll-weevil into Texas, an event which 
threatened to become a public calamity, but 
which in more than one way has proven to be 
a blessing in disguise. The country as a 
whole, especially the great cotton-growing 
section, was panic-stricken, and it became 
necessary for the general Government to take 
some action to restore confidence by saving the 
crop. This it did when, in 1904, the Bureau of 
Plant Industry inaugurated a movement at 
first known as the Cotton Demonstration 
Work, but later called The Farmers’ Co- 
operative Demonstration Work, the name 
which it now bears. At the head of this 
movement is Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 

The primary object was to show that a 
good yield of cotton can be made in spite of 
the weevil, and the effort to do this has been 
rewarded with remarkable success. I have 
before me now an affidavit made by some of 
the most influential farmers, merchants, and 
bankers of Trinity County, Texas, affirming 
that the increase in bank deposits and the 
selling values of farm lands shows that county 
to be too per cent. better off than before the 
appearance of the weevil; that the rental 
value of lands cultivated wholly in cotton has 
increased 74 per cent.; that the lands produce 
more cotton to the acre than before; and that 
the weevil problem was solved by the aid of 
the Farmers’ Demonstration Work. A part 
of the prosperity comes from the fact that 
the weevil caused farmers to turn their atten- 
tion to some extent to the raising of food 
crops, but that does not alter the fact that 
the Knapp experiments show cotton lands to 
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have actually increased in value and yield in 
spite of the weevil. 

The restoration of confidence in the delta 
country of Mississippi and Louisiana during 
the past two years has alone been worth 
the cost of the whole work up to this time. 
The presence of the weevil and bad weather 
conditions threatened the loss of almost the 
entire crop, when Dr. Knapp’s men went into 
the section and saved the situation. Last 
year in Louisiana in spite of the weevil and an 
almost unprecedentedly bad season, the Dem- 
onstration men averaged a yield of one-half of 
a bale to the acre, while the yield of the State 
was one-fifth of a bale. The plan is simply 
to plant cotton that matures early, and by 
shallow and intensive cultivation to hasten 
maturity before the weevil has a fair chance 
to get in its work of destruction. Then, as 
the squares form, to go over the field and pick 
all punctured by the weevil and burn them. 
After this is done two or three times, the 
efforts of the pests are exhausted and the 
remaining cotton develops rapidly. There 
is scarcely any fear of panic in the cotton 
sections now when the weevil approaches, 
since the farmers know how to deal with it. 


BRINGING HOPE TO THE SOUTHERN FARMER 


But the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstra- 
tion Work extends its usefulness along struc- 
tural lines of much greater importance than 
the salvation of one staple crop; it is con- 
cerned in the development of every branch 
of agriculture and in the complete redemp- 
tion of rural life. Southern methods of 
farming have long been bad. Complexity of 
conditions makes it hard to give a reason for 
this, but to those who know the section well 
numerous reasons present themselves. The 
owning of large tracts of land without means 
of cultivating them, the poor educational and 
social advantages of sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, the alluring call of the cities to definite 
incomes and more compact life, and the 
leaving of the farms to tenant labor of the 
very ignorant and the very poor are some of 
the general reasons for the impoverished soil 
and bad cultivation of Southern lands. But 
whatever the reasons for the anomalous con- 
dition, the fact remains that some of the rich- 
est land in the world was becoming the poorest. 
Small land owners and tenants are the great- 
est sufferers under such circumstances, and 
the sight of those who live out their little day 
in poverty, debt, and hopeless industrial and 
social failure, receiving little and giving little, 
is pitiable in the extreme. ‘The question nat- 
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urally arises why should such conditions exist Knapp, and a number of State, district, and ] 

in a country as rich, as fair; as choice as the county agents, chosen with reference to a 

sun ever shown on? and the answer of the scientific know ledge of agriculture and of | 

Government that they need not exist is being’ special conditions in the sections in which they | 
| 
H 


worked out in the soil with great satisfaction 
to the farmers themselves. 


THINGS RECOGNIZED AND ATTEMPTED IN 
“DEMONSTRATION”? WORK 


The salient features of the Demonstration 
Work, to quote Dr. Knapp, are: 


(1) Better drainage of the soil. 

(2) A deeper and more pulverized seed bed; 
deep fall plowing with implements that will not 
bring the subsoil to the surface. 

(3) The use of seed of the best variety, intelli- 
gently selected and carefully stored. 

(4) In cultivated crops giving the rows and the 
plants in the rows a space suited to the plant, the 
soil, and the climate. 

(5) Intensive tilling during the growing period 
of the crops. 

(6) The importance of a high content of humus 
in the soil; the use of legumes; barnyard manure, 
farm refuse, and commercial fertilizers. 

(7) The value of crop rotation and a winter 
cover crop on Southern farms. 

(8) The accomplishing of more work in a day 
by each laborer by using more horse-power and 
better implements. 

(9) The importance of increasing the farm stock 
to .the extent of utilizing all the waste products 
and idle lands of the farm. 

(10) The production of all food required for the 
men and animals on the farm. 

(11) The keeping of an account with each farm 
product in order to know from which the gain or 
loss arises. 


That is the plan, a plan so simple and prac- 
tical the marvel is that the whole world has 
not followed it for the past fifty years. Asa 
matter of fact, a few progressive farmers have 
long used similar methods and prospered; 
Dr. Knapp does not claim to have originated 
new methods of farming, but to demonstrate 
to the great mass of farmers the value of the 
knowledge formerly possessed by a very small 
number. He instructs by demonstration on 
a man’s own farm. As he says, the farmer is 
the greatest doubter in the world, and the 
evidence must be before his eyes. Moreover, 
it must be present in successive years. It 
takes about three years for the average 
farmer to be convinced beyond argument, at 
the end of which time he considers himself 
a graduate of “Dr. Knapp’s University,” as 
the work is popularly called, and though he 
may have been farming forty years, he then 
speaks of himself as “a three-year-old farmer.” 

The work’is splendidly systematized and 
carried out by a large office force in Washing- 
ton under Dr. Knapp’s son, Mr. Bradford 
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DR. SEAMAN A. KNAPP 

(In charge of the Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration 
Work for the United States Department of Agriculture, which 
is revolutionizing farming methods in the South) 




















SELECTING SEED CORN, MONROE, UNION COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA, MARCH 31, 1909. ONE 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY FARMERS BROUGHT CORN TO BE SELECTED 
(These meetings were held in each county before the crop of 1910 was planted) 























A VIRGINIA HAY FARM 
(Yield, 1909, 5 I-10 tons per acre. Net profit, $57.25 per acre) 
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A TEXAS COTTON-FIELD. THE RESULTS OF DEMONSTRATION METHODS ARE SHOWN ON 


THIS MAP SHOWS 
HOW THE FARMERS 
OF A COUNTY ARE 
REACHED BY THE 
DEMONSTRATION 


WORK 


THE LEFT, OF OLD METHODS ON THE RIGHT 
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BuitocH County 











COOPERATION FARMS 
ARE INDICATED BY 
THE SMALL CIRCLES, 
DEMONSTRATION 


FARMS AND AGENTS 


BY THE BLACK DOTS 





FIELD MEETING ON DEMONSTRATION OF DAVID JOHNSON, HOULKA, MISSISSIPPI 


(Field in cultivation over roo years. The corn estimates at 100 bushels per acre) 
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operate. Those who come in direct contact 
with farmers must be men of tact, excep- 


tional knowledge of human nature, and abun- 


dant zeal. 


HOW ‘‘DEMONSTRATION”’ FARMS MAKE 
CONVERTS 


An agent goes into a territory. and ‘seeks 
a hard-working farmer, who, like his neigh- 
bors, fails from year to year in his crop. . He 
persuades this man to sign a contract’ to work 
a small portion of his farm, usually.an acre, 
according to Government directions. This 
plot is called a ‘‘demonstration farm,” and 
the farmer who cultivates it according to 
agreement a “demonstrator” or ‘‘co-opera- 
tor.’ The co-operation consists in uniting 
with the Government in an effort to increase 
the productiveness of the soil, and .is not in 
any sense the co-operation. of farmers for 
industrial control and higher prices under- 
stood by the word “co-operative” in Europe. 
There is, however, a strong spirit of co-opera- 
tion of farmers with each other and with pub- 
lic forces in their section which has broadened 
the scope of the work and helped to make it 
permanent. 

Once a month the local agent visits the 
“demonstration farms’? to advise and ex- 
plain, and the success of the work, when the 
final yield is known, is such that the man who 
has co-operated with the Government has 
respect for his native land bounded only by 
his conception of the miraculous. His self- 
respect also increases in proportion to the 
congratulations of his neighbors and the 
price paid for his seed. A brilliant thought 


’ 


flashes across his mind; he.need no longer be 
a plodder, and his children—but why depict 
the detail of the vision? By his own work on 
an acre of ground under the scientific instruc- 
tions of the Government, the man’s life has 
been transformed, the lives of his children 
lifted to a higher plane, and conditions con- 
trolling the industry he represents made new 
for all time. The reason.is plain. The acre 
which during the thirty years of his farming 
it, has never before produced more than fif- 
teen bushels of corn, or one-fourth of a bale of 
cotton, has now produced sever ty-five bushels 
of corn, or a bale of cotton. In some cases 
the sale of seed from this one acre will finance 
his entire crop the following year. 

Still, as has been stated, the farmer is a 
doubter and not fully convinced at first that 
the object lesson of one acre nieans that his 
whole farm can treble in value if he applies 
the lesson to the remainder of it. Convic- 
tion comes, however, as he puts more soil to 
the test, and in about three years, when his 
whole place has become a “demonstration 
farm,” no power could move him from his set- 
tled belief in the absolute value of Govern- 
ment methods. Moreover, he is now fired 
with the zeal of a crusader, and in advising 
his neighbors, both privately and in public 
assemblies, helps to extend the good work. 


ACTUAL RESULTS 


In regard to the detailed value of the new 
method of cultivation, Dr. Knapp says: 


In the practical application of these instructions 
it has been found that the best seed bed added 100 
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SHOWING THE RESULT OF OLD SHALLOW PLOWING AND DEEP PLOWING 
IN PREPARATION FOR PLANTING COWPEAS 
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TEN BUSHELS TO THE ACRE 
SHOWING DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SHALLOW AND 


ON THE SAME FARM 


per cent. to the average crop on similar lands, with 
an average preparation; planting the best seed 
made a gain of 50 per cent.; and shallow, frequent 
cultivation was equal to another 50 per cent., 
making a total gain of 200 per cent., or a crop three 
ttmes the average. With better teams and imple- 
ments this crop is made at less cost an acre. The 
profit increases faster than the yield. If the net 
profits on a crop of ‘corn yielding 20 bushels an 
acre, valued at 75 cents a bushel, be $3, on a crop 
of 60 bushels the net profit would be $33 an acre; 
that is, the profit is tenfold where the gain in yield 
is threefold. 


Special effort is exercised to have the farmer 
discover these facts for himself by close ob- 
servation and strict bookkeeping, so that his 
financiering may keep pace with his scientific 
knowledge of farming, and he is requested to 
make a careful report yearly to the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 

CHOOSING SEED FROM THE FIELD 

One very interesting feature of the work, 
showing the care exercised in Dr. Knapp’s 
methods, is the selection of seed. Corn, for 
instance, is not selected from the crib, but 
from the field, nor are single good ears from 
different portions of the field chosen, because 
they may be pollenated from inferior corn, 
but a plot-of corn with good ears on every 
stalk, showing: the -best pollenation. for’ the 
whole i is selected. Cotton also is chosen from 
the field instead of from the gin-run. When 
a farmer comes upon a fine boll grown upon 








FORTY BUSHELS TO° THE ACRE 
INTENSIVE CULTIVATION AND THE OLD METHOD 
OF ceed CULTIVATION AFTER PLANTING. THESE TRACTS ARE SIDE BY SIDE 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


a short, healthy stalk, indicating early ma- 
turity, he marks it in some way, and having 
selected in this manner the bolls from the 
best plants of his entire crop, picks these first 
and gins them separately. 

COUNTRY GAINS 


HOW THE 


Such are some of the features of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work, 
which is too large a matter to describe in full. 
Its object is to improve the soil, to teach the 
farmer how to raise two, three, and four times 
his usual yield with less cost of production, 
and how to become master of the oldest 
known industry in the world. Incidentally 
it teaches economy, order, sanitation, patri- 
otism, and a score of other wholesome lessons. 
Its outcome is represented to some extent-in 
the purchasing power of increased income, 
and means better homes, more comfort, higher 
education, and all the power evolved by sub- 
stantial ‘industrial success.. It means that 
our farmers are to be an independent class, no 
longer owned by the merchants and bankers, 
and it means the dignifying of country life and 
the glorification of the rural home. . The con- 
gestion’ of the cities will be relieved, and 
larger- influence, social, religious, industrial 
and political w ‘ill come from. the: countryside. 
It means that wholesome life on a productive 
soil, tilled without drudgery, will add to the: 
vitality of the race, and whatever else it 
means is embraced in the word “uplift.” 












RAPID GROWTH OF THE WORK 


The Demonstration Work is supported by 
Congressional appropriation, by a liberal 
fund from the General Education Board of 
New York, by State legislatures, and by 
subscriptions of farmers and business men. 
Dr. Knapp hopes in time there will be 
county commissioners of agriculture whose 
salary will be paid by their respective 
counties. This would crystallize local inter- 
est and enable the work to extend more 
rapidly. Its growth has been phenomenal. 
From one agent in 1904 it has increased to 
430 agents at the present time; from one 
farm it has extended to 60,000 farms and 
75,000 farmers; from one State to thirteen 
States. The appropriation of Congress, 
made when the boll-weevil necessitated it, 
limits the work at present to the South, but 
it is suited to all sections and all farmers. 

The success of the movement may be 
judged best by its immediate fruits. Proba- 
bly the largest evidence of the good it is doing 
is the demand for it. Every State, every 
county, every farmer who realizes what the 
work is doing wants it, and wants it badly 
enough to pay the price. 


THE SHOWING IN FIGURES 


The following table of comparative figures 
shows the value in yield of the Demonstration 
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averaged $60 a bale and the corn 80 cents a 
bushel, the gain on the former was $825,000 
and on the latter $486,643.20, a total of 
$1,311,643.20. A large number of co-opera- 
tors and demonstrators made no report upon 
which accurate statistics could be based, and 
the gain here shown is estimated to be about 
one-third of the actual gain, which means 
that nearly four millions dollars above what 
they are accustomed to make went into the 
pockets of the farmers who used the Demon- 
stration methods last year. And this does 
not represent the whole gain, because the 
cost of production was less. 


RECORDS OF INDIVIDUAL FARMERS 


But the most interesting and convincing 
information comes from individual cases. 
I mention a few chosen from many thousands 
as good among the Government records. 

J. O. Neal, of Mississippi, lived on a farm 
that a few years before the Demonstration 
men began work on it sold for $1-per acre. In 
1908 he owed the merchants of Brookhaven, 
his nearest town, $800. He raised each year 
corn and hay sufficient to last only until 
spring, and not enough of anything else to 
meet his living expenses or to pay his debts. 
With great reluctance he consented to work 
five-eighths of an acre in cotton by Govern- 
ment methods. From this he picked a bale, 
and agreed to work his whole farm the next 











Work for 1909 over ordinary methods: year by Demonstration methods. His aver- 
TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE YIELDS IN COTTON AND CORN UNDER FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE DEMONSTRATION 
WORK, COMPARED WITH BUREAU OF STATISTICS’ FIGURES: 
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North Carolina.... 654 895 2200 2979 1238.2 40.0 TAA 18.1 16.8 
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According to this table the Demonstration 
Work extended over 53,436 acres cultivated 
in cotton and 39,058 in corn. The cotton 


age in cotton was between 1,100 and 1,200 lbs. 
per acre, while his neighbors raised between 
300 and 400. Besides this, he raised 500 


represented an increase of about 13,750 bales bushels of corn, and on one acre, to which 


and the corn 609,304 bushels. If the cotton 





special attention was given, 152 bushels. 
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ROBERT GORHAM OF MCLIMON COUNTY, TEXAS 


ARTHUR HUDGIUS OF GRAYSON COUNTY, TEXAS 


WINNERS OF THE CORN PRIZE FOR THE YEAR 1909 


From this single acre he sold $300 worth of 
seed corn, enough to finance his crop this 
year. His debts are now paid and he farms 
on a cash basis. Prior to 1908 his children 
were kept out of school to work on the farm. 
His daughter now attends college and his sons 
ride in to the city high school. 

J. V. Varner, of Mississippi, raised about 
g bales of cotton a year with liens on his crop. 
By Dr. Knapp’s methods he has brought his 
yield up to 21 bales, besides raising sufficient 
corn, hay, and pork for his own use, and his 
debts are all paid. He came to a state meeting 
not long since and related his success, and 
while he was speaking a merchant whispered 
to some one near him, “That is the truth. 
Four years ago no man would give Varner 
credit for a plug of tobacco, and now we 
all run after him to sell him whatever he 
wants.” 


AN INSTRUCTIVE COMPARISON 


In 1906 a district agent in Alabama found 
a one-horse farmer, W. S. House, who agreed 
to cultivate g acres by Demonstration 
methods and 17 in the usual way. His ac- 
count shows the result: 


DEMONSTRATION ACRES 


.4,000 Ib. lint....... $400.00 
190 bu. seed 

at $1.00 per bu..... 
.110 bu. sold for 

seed at $2.50 per bu. 275.00 


Cotton, 7 acres..... 


Cont; Fares... <4. 


Rotales 6 os 25 Sls See hte + dee 
ORDINARY ACRES 
Cotton, 7 acres ..... 1,150 Ib. lint... .. . .$115.00 
70 bu. seed at 
22 cents per bu... 15.40 
Corn, Toacres ...,.'. 105 bu. at 90 
cents per bu....... 94.50 
ROCs, Sage oat arn a oan $224.90 


Mr. House, in a public assembly, confessed 
after this that he had farmed all his life, but 


was a farmer “just one year old.” 


A splendid work is being done by Demon- 
stration men among negroes. A negro agent 
in Alabama is forming farmers’ clubs, with a 
standard expressed in rules and requirements 
that should mean not only prosperity to a few 
farmers, but which should go far in prevent- 
ing vagrancy and crime and be a potent factor 
in the solution of the race problem. This 
feature of the work is alone worthy of an 
article. 
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FORMING BOYS’ CORN CLUBS 


But the greatest thing done by Dr. Knapp’s 
movement has been the establishment of 
Boys’ Corn Clubs. A prominent man has 
spoken of the Demonstration Work among 
men as “the greatest fact in modern times,” 
but this striking statement might be more 
truthfully made of the work among boys, for 
in that fact are comprehended more far- 
reaching possibilities. 

The question of how to hold young men of 
progressive ideas to the farm has long been 
one of our most serious problems, and the 
inability to solve it has been the chief cause 
of the deterioration of our lands. The matter 
has been reactive; ambitious boys have left 
the farm because it promised but little, and 
the farm has promised less because ambitious 
boys have left it. The final consequence in 
many cases has been that both boy and land 
have come to naught. Attaching the boy to 
the soil means the redemption of both boy and 
land. Dr. Knapp’s idea is this: If young 
men can be made to see that farming is a 
scientific study as interesting as any other 
branch of productive knowledge, that it can 
be robbed of its old-time drudgery and hard- 
ships, that it can be made to pay more than 
even successful boys can expect for many 
years in competitive city employments, and 
that an easy income in early life will the 
sooner fit them for future influence and power, 
the problem will be solved, and the result of 
his work with the boys proves the truth of his 
conclusions. 

This branch of the work is under Prof. O. 
B. Martin. The plan is to interest boys be- 
tween ten and eighteen years of age in one 
thing on the farm, and corn-raising has been 
selected, partly because it has become neces- 
sary for farmers to pay more attention to feed 
crops. Corn clubs are organized by agents of 
the Government in conjunction with superin- 
tendents of education and teachers, the boys 
elect their own officers, the Government fur- 
nishes the instructions, parents furnish land, 
teams and implements, merchants and bankers 
offer prizes, newspapers keep the matter be- 
fore the public, and the boys begin their ca- 
reer as farmers upon an acre each after the 
plan adopted for adult demonstrators. The 
boys have so many interested in them that 
they feel bound to succeed, and they do. 
Each boy keeps a strict account and makes a 
yearly report to the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
He must know the exact cost of his crop and 
how his profits have come to him, and he soon 
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begins to realize to what extent success de- 
pends upon a knowledge of the work.in hand 
and business methods applied to it. 


FORTY-SIX THOUSAND BOY FARMERS 


The success of the boys has exceeded that 
of older farmers. In 1909 the boys in one 
county in Mississippi averaged 74 bushels of 
corn to the acre, while the farmers of the 
county employing old methods averaged less 
than 20 bushels. The result in special cases 
is almost beyond belief. 

‘Bascomb Ushur, the son of a farmer in 
ordinary-circumstances in Marlboro County, 
S. C., in 1909 made on his acre 15214 bushels 
of corn at a cost of 31 cents a bushel. His 
was the best showing and he won the county 
and State prizes. with a special prize of a trip 
to Washington, offered by Dr. Knapp. His 
corn was sold partly for seed at $2 a bushel. 
The sale of his crop and his prizes brought 
him $500, and he is now in college. 

De Witt Lundy, of Lexington, Miss., made 
63 bushels, without fertilizer, and in spite of 
the fact that his crop was badly damaged by 


insects. The total cost of production was. 


$9.15. He also won county and State prizes 
and a trip to Washington, as did the two fol- 
lowing boys, Elmer Halter, of Conway, 
Arkansas, who made 85 1-3 bushels in spite of 
a bad season, and Ralph Bellwood, of Man- 
chester, Va., who made 122 bushels at a cost 
of 14% cents a bushel. 

These four boys came to Washington on 
their prize trip and were presented by Secre- 
tary Wilson with the first certificates of merit 
ever given youthful farmers by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Next year the Secretary 
will give certificates to others, and Governors 
and State Superintendents of Education will 
also give certificates of merit to all boys raising 
75 bushels of corn on one acre at a cost not 
to exceed 30 cents a bushel. 

The immediate effect of all this is tremen- 
dous, and the ultimate good resultant no man 
can estimate. Forty-six thousand boys are 
now receiving training in scientific farming 
under Dr. Knapp’s methods, and the number 
is increasing rapidly. The tide that has long 
flowed to the cities is sweeping back, and 
twenty years from now the backwoods farm 
will wield a power undreamed of in all its past 
history. By that time it is doubtful whether 
there will be such’a thing in the United States 
as a poor backwoods farm, for the Knapp 
idea is becoming an obsession w menever it is 
understood. 
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TYPES OF THE OLD AND NEW IN JAPANESE AGRICULTURE 


(On the left is shown a peasant of Old Japan, unchanged through centuries. 


On the right, a new type of Japanese farmer 


trained in the Agricultural College, reading English and the agricultural literature thus availabie, understanding 
soils, crops and markets, better fed and more productive than his forebears) 


THE JAPANESE FRONTIERSMAN: 
A NEW TYPE 


BY ARTHUR PEIRCE VAUGHN 


MARKING well the whole round of na- 

tional development and governmental 
policy in the Japanese Empire to-day, the 
most significant point, beyond all contro- 
versy, is the present colonization program. 
Considered internationally, this movement 
will. allay the incipient friction between Japan 
and the western powers because of the unde- 
sired ingress of Japanese laborers into the 
territories of the latter. Colonization on its 
domestic side is fraught with still deeper 
meaning. On the outskirts of the empire a 
new race of Japanese is in the making, shaped 
by the same forces that have made the pio- 
neers of every zone notable as the most 
adaptable, open-minded and liberty-loving 


members of their respective nations. The 
Japanese frontiersman is to-day, and as 
years pass will more markedly become, a new 
type of his race. 


PROVIDING FOR SURPLUS POPULATION 


The central fact of Japan’s colonization 
problem can be very briefly stated. The 
50,000,000 population of the empire is being 
annually augmented by a net increase of 
500,000 baby Japanese. For centuries the 
population of the main and southern islands 
has been a “saturated solution.” A given 
number die and their room is at once reoccu- 
pied; but after these are all replaced that 
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500,000 surplus remains each year without 
provision. The problem has come up to the 
departments in Tokyo, as problems straight- 
way do when a paternal government handles 
the entire details of its people’s affairs. The 
solution most readily hit upon was to aid the 
emigration of the overcrowded to other coun- 
tries, those countries where the most favor- 
able economic conditions obtain being, of 
course, the anticipated destinations, for the 
Japanese, just as keenly as any other people, 
follow the quest of the Golden Fleece. 

Opposition blocked this program, however, 
immediately in New Zealand and Australia, 
and a little later in the United States and 
Canada. Thousands entered Mexico and 
Chile, but the condition of the emigrant was 
there far less desirable. 

This solution having failed and the original 
problem remaining, the government cast 
about among the possibilities more under its 
own control, where foreign codperation was 
not essential to the success of its program. 
Various commissions appointed by parlia- 
ment were dispatched to the Hokkaido, 
Formosa, Saghalien, Korea, and Manchuria, 
to look the land over and report to Tokyo. 
With much of junketing, more or less ques- 
tioning of local officers, and some personal 
investigation, these groups of colony-cruisers 
returned, and Tokyo was advised that the 
Hokkaido could support ten million addi- 
tional inhabitants; that Saghalien was a lean 
land and her quota must be reckoned only 
in hundreds of thousands; that Formosa, 
when tamed, would absorb specified millions; 
Korea other millions; and the vast millet 
plains and forest clearings of Manchuria 
would accommodate so many millions more. 


ENCOURAGING MIGRATION TO JAPANESE 
TERRITORIES 


Wherefore, without overforcing the devel- 
opment of these sections, the 500,000 annual 
emigration on which the computation was 
based could be placed for fifty years where 
it would be far more easily within the reach 
and control of the government, and where it 
would involve no unpleasant arrangements 
and possible embroilment with any of the 
great powers. Sharp restrictions were at 
once laid upon the trans-Pacific emigration 
companies, and the gates of favor were 
opened to those operating in the newly desig- 
nated colonies. The press was filled with the 
fact that “the Japanese-Korean Colonial 
Company will send about 40,000 farmers with 
their families to Korea every year,” and that 


Formosan and Manchurian companies -were 
similarly engaged. New enterprises in these 
regions and in the Hokkaido and Saghalien 
were made attractive. Discreet fragments 
of the information thus dispensed spilled over 
the rim of the empire and appeared in the 
press of Canada and the United States with 
quieting effect. So the vast stream of vigor- 
ous, labor-seeking emigration has been turned 
into channels which will distribute it to irri- 
gate and enrich Japan’s own frontier. 


JAPAN DESIRES AUGMENTED POPULATION 


Two things deserve note in the program 
thus 6utlined. There has never been a sug- 
gestion that a diminishing of the birth-rate, 
a cutting down of the population to be pro- 
vided for, offers a solution to the problem of 
support. Japan desires, beyond other de- 
sire, the augmenting of her numbers to give 
her strength and position in carrying out her 
new world policy. The second point of in- 
terest is the definite calculation of the number 
of Japanese emigrants who can be settled in 
Manchuria. The writer visited Saghalien at 
the time the parliamentary commission of 
investigation was making its survey in 1907, 
and at that time Manchuria and her millions 
of colonists entered into every computation; 
that the battle-fields of the Russo-Japanese 
war were territory for Japanese colonization 
was taken as a thing for granted, quite. 


PRINCE ITO’S LAST MISSION 


Various incidents in the past year have 
bearing on this situation. The fact that 
Prince Ito, after two years in Korea as prac- 
tically the supreme power, was relieved of 
that position and sent on a special mission 
to China, had only one meaning to those who 
are reading carefully the passing chronicle of 
Oriental affairs. When the aged veteran of 
diplomacy was sent, the task was one deemed 
beyond the capacity of any other missioner. 
Prince Ito finished negotiations at Peking, 
and at Harbin was treating with Russia when 
assassinated. Whether the Russo-Japanese 
arrangement recently announced at all re- 
sembles what Prince Ito would have secured, 
no one, I suppose, can say. But one can be- 
lieve confidently that Ito’s last extraor- 
dinary mission had direct bearing on Japan’s 
colonization policy; and also one may expect 
to find the new colonial board, which will 
administer Formosa, South Saghalien, Korea, 
and Liao Tung, operating also further inland 
in Manchuria. 
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A FRONTIER VILLAGE OF HOKKAIDO, SHOWING ADAPTED ARCHITECTURE, AND STUMP 
FIELD WITH NEW CROP OF BUCKWHEAT GROWING 


SETTLERS IN THE HOKKAIDO 


Having made survey of the field upon 
which the Japanese frontiersman is to be pro- 
duced, present interest lies in noting the 
characteristics which have always appeared 
in the men of those frontiers and which prom- 
ise a splendid future for their type. The 
taming of raw lands is so recent a thing in 
modern Japanese history that there is only 
one colony where frontier settlement has 
existed a sufficient number of years to exhibit 
any determined traits. This study will there- 
fore of necessity deal with the pioneers of the 
Hokkaido. 





























JAPAN’S OUTLET FOR SURPLUS POPULATION 


The Hokkaido, or Yezo, is the north-most 
of the main groups of islands, and is roughly 
three hundred miles in north and south ex- 
tension, and the same east and west. Its 
climate is cooler and dryer than that of 
the main and southern islands. There are 
considerable mountainous areas, well tim- 
bered, and producing coal, iron, and sulphur. 
There are also wide table-lands, covered with 
scattered oak trees, and several rich river 
valleys with area so great as to permit them 
to be commonly designated “plains.” The 
Hokkaido has been definitely under Japanese 
control only since the Restoration; the rela- 
tionship that existed between the Shogunate 
and the Ainu chieftains who held sway 
throughout the island was but a loose over- 
lordship. With the exception of one or two 
ports, there were in the Hokkaido during that 
period no Japanese inhabitants, and the in- 
rush of immigrants has taken place during 
the last thirty years. 

The Japanese have been exceedingly fortu- 
nate in the.circumstances under which their 
first enterprise of colonization has been car- 
ried on. The temperate climate allowed the 
transplanting of families, and also opened 
occupations in which all members of the fam- 
ily could profitably be employed. The rich 
new soil yielded unfamiliar grains and veget- 
ables and also permitted the use of new 
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methods in cultivating the age-old rice, millet, 
and radish crops of the mainland. Produc- 
ing all their own foodstuffs they were inde- 
pendent of support from the mother country. 
The presence of the Ainu, who had lost the 
prowess of former centuries, but added the 
zest of conquest to the invasion of the hardy 
settlers who crowded them out of their clear- 
ings and their fishing and hunting grounds. 
None of the catalogue of dangers and diseases 
to which the tropical colony is subject, as 
Dr. Keller points out’, was present in the 
Hokkaido settlements. There was little 
irregular marriage, because the Japanese 
females migrated with the males, hence no 
half-breed element grew up to lend its tur- 
bulence and instability to the new society. 
Slavery and compulsory native labor did 
not appear because colonists were not de- 
barred from labor by the climate, and their 
eager toil was far more productive than any 
forced labor could be. 


ADAPTABILITY TO NEW CONDITIONS 


The food supplies, the constant recruiting 
of the personnel, the armed protection, and 
the uninterrupted civil control that the tropi- 
cal colony demands were all unnecessary ‘in 
the Japanese northland. Free land, to be 
had on favorable terms from the government; 
low rentals and high wages, encouraging an 
independent start on small capital and admit- 
ting of the speedy accumulation of that neces- 
sary capital, all favored the man on the frontier 
in Japan, as they have on every other tem- 
perate frontier. It has been but another 
repetition of the old romance—the most 
adaptable, energetic and enterprising mem- 
bers of a community sifted out and trans- 
planted to rich, raw soil, where they mutually 
stimulate each other to still greater energy 
and adaptability; the new conditions calling 
for change of method and manner of life; and 
the changes, intelligently made, spelling im- 
provement and new capacity for further 
progress. Under this program a generation 
has sufficed in northern Japan to produce 
marked differentiation in the frontier type. 


WESTERN AGRICULTURAL METHODS 


This improvement has not, however, been 
wholly spontaneous and unaided. The Hok- 
kaido was opened just at the time when Japan 
in her awakening, realized keenly that the 


knowledge and methods. In availing her- 


1** Colonization ,"’ Dr. A. G. Keller ; Boston, 1908. 
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self of these advantages she sought, among 


others, those that could be applied in her 


northern frontier settlements. President 
Clark, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, was brought into the Hokkaido and 
under his hand the Imperial Agricultural 
College of Sapporo, now a university, was 
founded. The northern climate and the wide 
reaches of new cheap land lent themselves 
admirably to the success of western methods 
and the production of western grains, 
grasses, tubers, vegetables, and fruits. Down 
to the present day the vigorous young brain 
of the colony has found well-trained, pro- 
gressive leadership in the Sapporo school. 
Research and experiment have there been 
constantly maintained, and the best results 
thus obtained flow out from this center and 
are daily demonstrated on hundreds of fields 
and meadows, dairies and stock farms, or- 
chards and vineyards, throughout the island. 
The university gains much of its support 
from itsendowment of forest lands from which 
it sells 1,200,000 feet of timber annually. 


FREE LANDS FOR SETTLERS 


The settler in the Hokkaido receives from 
the government, free, five chobu (twelve and 
a half acres) of land on condition that it is 
cleared of forest and a certain proportion of 
it put under cultivation within three years, 
the amount to be so cultivated each year 
being stipulated,—a small area the first year, 
a considerably larger portion the third. For 
twenty years no taxes are levied on these 
holdings. As an extraordinary measure I 
believe the government has. given assistance 
at times to settlers overtaken by misfortune. 


THE SOLDIER COLONIES 


The military reserve colonies afford an even 
more interesting method for the settlement 
of new territory. The government allots to 
each head of a family the same area of land 
that is allowed the independent settler, but 
in addition builds on it a dwelling of European 
construction, and storehouses. The oblong 
tracts of land lie side by side, the short dimen- 
sion fronting on the central street. A “gar- 
den-city”” arrangement results, the houses 
being enough separated for privacy, but a 
community life, impossible to scattered set- 
tlements, is fostered. School, church, tem- 
ple, shop, and physician all are within reach. 
The produce of the entire colony can be mar- 
keted to advantage on a coéperative basis. 
A most interesting illustration of this common 
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SETTLERS CLEARING AND BURNING THE FOREST IN HOKKAIDO 


production and marketing is found in a sol- 
dier colony on the cold northeast coast, 
where during the brief, hot summer the en- 
tire valley is one solid field of peppermint. 

There are only a few settlements of this 
type, and their entire population is less than 
ten thousand, but they are among the most 
prosperous communities on the island: the 
long rows of houses, originally uniform, have 
been so disguised with added wings, second 
stories, and additional storehouses that some 
time elapses before the observer notes the 
fact that they once were all of a single pat- 
tern. The settler located in these colonies 
holds his land free of taxation for thirty years. 
Throughout that period he is liable to be 
called for military service if the reserves are 
needed. During the first year the colonist 
must spend a number of months in active 
military drill with his regiment, the period 
being reduced during the two following years. 
Until the seventh year he must attend sum- 
mer maneuvers, a brief encampment. 


REMINDERS OF OUR OWN WEST 


One who is at home in the American West 
meets with familiar scenes in the Hokkaido 
at every turn. There is evidence of the same 
ready resourcefulness in shaping the means 
at hand to meet the present need and gain the 


desired end. New methods are extemporized 
for the occasion. Every device is acceptable 
on the one condition that it ‘‘makes good,” 
and custom and convention have here, as on 
other frontiers, an extremely high mortality. 
Most interesting concrete illustrations of this 
attitude are numberless. As Canadian voy- 
ageur and Western trapper borrowed the 
birch-bark canoe of the Indian, so the Japan- 
ese has borrowed the long, slender, graceful 
Ainu dugout—against the swift current of. 
mountain streams it is propelled with least 
effort. 

As the woodsman in Washington forests 
built his cabin of logs and roofed it with split 
shingles, so the woodsman of the Hokkaido 
constructs his abode with his own ax after 
the same pattern, independent of outside aid. 
In his new-cut clearings between the fresh 
stumps the same crops that our fathers knew 
are growing rank in the new soil—buck- 
wheat, beans, turnips, onions, potatoes, maize. 
Again and again on the trails through the 
forests one hears the hearty ring of the ax and 
the pungent smoke of brush fires lingers in the 
nostrils. On the government roads stages 
ply back and forth with mails and parcels and 
passengers, crossing the rivers by ferry and 
halting at post houses to change horses, take 
meals or spend the night. One meets new 
types of clothing in the north, designed more 
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for utility and less in accord with convention. 
Across the straits in Saghalien they are using 
‘the Russian droshkeys, and have adopted the 
tight-fitting Russian window, with one pane 
hinged for ventilation, as the contrivance 
suited to the bitter winters there obtaining, 
and the sliding paper windows, to which their 
fathers have held for centuries, are forgotten. 


INTRODUCTION OF NEW METHODS 


This splendid adaptability is backed by 
new intelligence (for which the Agricultural 
College may be held responsible) with result- 
ant gains that are even more satisfying. 
Leaving the terminus of the railroad at 
Nayoro one journeys rapidly down the river 
northward all day in a little passenger and 
freight boat, arriving in the evening at the 
settlements of Piuka. The cleared lands 
produce potatoes of most excellent quality 
in enormous quantities. In the heart of the 
district is a starch mill where in the autumn 
the tubers are piled in immense stacks, con- 
verted into a light-weight, high-value, easily 
transported, salable commodity, and shipped 
out to a ready market. In contrast, the old 
rice-man of the mainland would carry those 
potatoes, dirt, skins, fiber, water and all, in 
his shoulder-baskets weary miles to a glutted 
market—and into his custom-grooved mind 
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by no imaginable means could you insert any 
conception of the more profitable procedure. 

Another example. In the harbor of Otaru, 
the bustling port of the Hokkaido, a sea 
wall is under construction. Heavy structural 
rock was at first brought from the southern 
ports at almost prohibitive expense. Search 
was made for some more effective, less waste- 
ful plan. Then the raw material for a most 
excellent cement was found in the cliffs ex- 


_actly at the point where the sea wall springs 


from the shore; the necessary rock was on 
the spot, and the sand within easy reach. 
Crushing and mixing machinery was brought 
in and instalied, and now the great rock cubes 
for the structure are molded almost on the 
base of the wall itself. 

The conception that fresh methods better 
than the old may be discovered or devised is 
the new “Promethean fire” that is kindling 
now in Asia for the first time, igniting, not in 
the settled centers of their civilization remem- 
ber, but on the frontier. In the mainland 
whenever peasant, shopkeeper or official comes 
upon a task that proves refractory ‘under 
the long-accepted fomnula for treatment, he 
simply avoids the final challenge of it with a 
“ shikata ga nai”’—literally, “nothing doing.” 
On the frontier, however, when an opportu- 
nity arises too large for one individual to swing 
alone he immediately organizes a combination 
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LUMBER FOR THE NEW CAPITAL OF SAGHALIEN, BUILT IN A SINGLE S 
EUROPEAN MODELS 
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A FISHING FLEET RETURNING TO MARKET, OTARU 


(The frontier farmer has a mea! of meat or fish daily) 


that can handle the job. Just as naturally 
and as readily as the Californians of ’49 
coéperated in building a flume or driving a 
tunnel, the Japanese frontiersman forms a 
short-lived partnership to get the work done, 
which, having achieved its end, dissolves 
without more ado. The Proi.ethean fire 


“again—the possibility of imagining the dif- 


ferent way. 


AN IMPROVED DIET 


At least one more factor must be consid- 


ered in the development of the Japanese. 


colonist. For millenniumis his ancestors in 
the old provinces of the mainland have raised 
rice and radishes, and have eaten only rice 
and radish. In the clearings of the Hok- 
kaido we have seen the maize and onions, 
turnips and potatoes, beans and cabbage, 
wheat and barley growing. When the har- 
vest comes naturally the husbandman eats 
of all of these. At once he has redder blood, 
and a brain that is not thinking in rice and 
radish terms alone. The surplus produce of 
his clearing he sells, buying fish or beef. He 
raises chickens and hogs. The result is that 
the average farmer of the north has a meal of 
meat or fish daily, while the peasant of the 
southern provinces has but two tastes of fish 
during the year, one at the New Year’s feast, 


and the second at his All Souls’ in August. 
Fruits thrive in the Hokkaido—apples, pears, 
cherries, grapes, and berries. These have all 
been introduced from America, but come to a 
high state of perfection in their new home, 
and are greatly relished by the Japanese, 
adding a new factor of healthfulness to their 
diet. 

The laws of nutrition have been very defi- 
nitely stated by students of social develop- 
ment. As soon as an individual or a class is 
freed from the necessity of spending all avail- 
able energy in the getting of food, as soon as 
nourishment and leisure are provided, vital 
force turns at once into mental channels and 
intellectual achievement begins. One hazards 
nothing, therefore, in predicting that the new, 
diversified and plentiful diet of the Jap- 
anese frontiersman will result in a superior 
type physically, with the possibility of far 
higher mental effort. This superiority is in- 
deed already apparent, if comparison be made 
between men of the Hokkaido and those of 
the southern provinces. 


A 
A NEW ROLE FOR JAPAN 


In a rough way some of the features of the 
Japanese pioneer have been noted. Com- 
pared with the American of the West he is 
heavily handicapped. We have one hundred 
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generations of frontiersmen behind us, bred 
to new resourcefulness on a hundred past 
frontiers as the zone of settlement has moved 
across Europe and across America: the Jap- 
anese are taking up the role as a new one, after 
centuries of quiescence and social isolation. 
But they have the pioneer temperament; 
they are learning rapidly and well the old 
lesson of the frontier, to take the means at 
_ hand and shape them to gain the end. They 
will probably achieve a complete adaptability 
in far less time than we have required in doing 
so. We may anticipate, therefore, that in a few 
generations the men of the Japanese colonies 
will be of a distinct type, differing from the 
men of the mainland as Canadian, Australian, 
and South African differ from Londoner. 


COLONIAL OPEN-MINDEDNESS 


We may expect the Japanese colonial to be 
nearer the European in customs, tastes, ways 
of thinking, and local government. Aging 
social customs and outworn institutions can- 
not stand transporting to the raw soil of the 
fronticr where everything must make good in 
satisfying some present need. From contact 
with Europeans and ready imitation, as well 
as from the less strict local governance, both 
individual initiative and democratic senti- 
ment will gain ground in the colonies. The 
colonial, from wider experience and more 
open mind, will be less prejudiced against, far 


more able to appreciate, and far less liable to 
misunderstand other nations than the main- 
land Japanese. , 

Gulick, in his excellent studies of the Japan- 
ese, claims for them as a people the character- 
istics of open-mindedness, even in the early 
centuries of their history, proving his point by 
citing their acceptance of a Chinese litera- 
ture, a Korean art, and an Indian religion. 
He is not astonished, therefore, by their open 
acceptance of western science at the present 
time. Though we understand that the masses 
of the empire are as yet by no means “ west- 
ernized,” and that western “civilization” 
was accepted and promulgated by the leaders, 
but percolated very slowly downward into 
the conservative and reactionary multitude, 
still it is quite allowable to acknowledge open- 
mindedness as a Japanese characteristic. 
Here the apt phrase of another careful author 
fits our purpose. Bryce, writing of American 
frontier traits—energy, resourcefulness, inde- 
pendence—gives this conclusion: “The West 
is the most American part of America—what 
Europe is to Asia, what England is to the rest 
of Europe, what America is to England, 
that the Western States and Territories are to 
the Atlantic States.”’ If open-mindedness is 
characteristic of the Japanese, then certainly 
it is true of the Hokkaido to-day, and it will 
continually become more true there and on 
her other frontiers, that the colonies are the 
most Japanese part of Japan. 
































A FERRY IN HOKKAIDO 


(Few bridges have yet appéared on the frontier, and women have a full share in the toil of developing the new country) 


























A DETROIT FACTORY MAKING A FAMOUS CAR 


(Thirty-two acres of floor space; 7,200 employees.) 


THE METEORIC RISE OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 
BY E. M. WEST 


ror amazing quickness of growth into 
huge figures of business nothing has been 
seen before to match the industry of making 
automobiles and their fittings. It seems but 
yesterday that pioneers in America were 
jeered at for their halting attempts to make 
a snorting monstrosity run for a few miles 
without stopping for extensive and harrowing 
repairs. This year there are being produced 
in the United States cars and their accessories 
to the value of nearly half a billion dollars. 

By 1905 the industry had acquired a re- 
spectable start. The tremendous strides have 
come within the past five years. The official 
figures below tell the story: 


1910 1905 
No. of concerns manu- 
facturing automobiles 280 IOI 


No. of cars made....... 185,000 28,400 
Value of cars manu- 

PC) | a a ae $240,000,000 $56,000,000 
Amount of capital in- 

MOSLEM «55 esi oresncs.e 6.2 $275,000,000 $85,000,000 
Capital invested in ac- 

CEMINICS 5. 8's sites $175,000,000 $23,000,000* 
Persons employed by 

auto manufacturers . . 140,000 , 15,000* 
Number of agents selling 

CHEB io ceive ta eerce ea 7,600 800* 


1910 1905 
Employees of _ selling 
POON ie. gts awes 
Employees in trades sup- 
plying parts and ac- 
cessories and deriving 
direct benefit from the 
automobile business. . 1,500,000 60,000* 
*Estimated on the basis of such statistics as are 
still available. 


38,000 2,000* 


These figures are huge, but are still inade- 
quate unless one considers the collateral 
industrial activities that go with making 
185,000 motor cars with a cash value of 
$240,000,000. 

This does not mean merely so many ma- 
chines at such a price, bought and driven over 
country roads and city streets by so many 
proud car-owners or their chauffeurs. It 
means that the making of these cars involves 
the: importation and manufacture of vast 
quantities of metal, rubber, leather, wood, 
hair, silk, wool and glass, and the making of 
many accessory articles which the luxurious 
automobile owner of to-day deems absolutely 
essential to his pleasure and comfort, though 
he knew nothing of them ten or twelve years 
ago. 
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RUSHING UP A $500,000 AUTOMOBILE FACTORY IN DETROIT 


But even this is only a small part of the 
significance of the wonderful picture repre- 
sented by the foregoing figures—a picture 
conjured from the clouds by that modern 
Aladdin, the American manufacturer. There 
is an epic quality in that panoramic vista, 
a Homeric sweep, an Odyssey that must stir 
one with.pride of American energy and quick 
ambition to seize an opportunity and of 
American industrial captaincy. Most im- 
pressive of all the figures in the foregoing 
table are those that represent the regimented 
forces of the factories. 

Here is an army of 140,000 men working 


directly in or about the factories; if to these ©}, 


we add the 1,500,000 persons employed in 
allied or subordinate industries known as 
parts-makers, dependent solely upon the 
automobile trade of this country; and still 
to these add the 7,600 selling agents and their 
38,000 employees,—we have a grand and im- 
posing army of 1,685,600 men, or over twenty 
times as many as are enlisted in our regular 
military forces, so largely augmented since 
the Spanish war. Now on the reasonable 
assumption that these men support on an 
average three other persons, we have a total 
of 6,742,800 people in some way dependent 
upon the motor car industry, or a far greater 
number than are included in the population 
of the largest cities on this continent. 

But that’s not all, by any means. The 
value of the motor cars sold in the past five 
years is officially estimated at $490,000,000. 
The value of last year’s product was $240,- 
000,000. Of this latter amount 25 per cent, 
or $60,000,000, went directly to the men em- 
ployed in automobile factories. Nearly forty- 
five per cent of the selling price represented 
the cost of raw and manufactured material, 


and about one-fourth of that percentage went 
to the employees of concerns supplying that 
material. This represents $20,000,000 more, 
or a total of $80,000,000 paid out in wages. 
Then, too, the expense of the shipping of the 
raw material and the finished product ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000, of which at least forty 
per cent went to the toilers. 

Where are the automobiles made? A 
glance at the figures presented to the House 
Committee on Tariff Hearings shows how the 
253 then enlisted motor-car factories were 
distributed: 

Michigan 39 Illinois 39 Indiana 30 
io 30 New York 29 Pennsylvania 18 
Massachusetts 16 Missouri 12 Minnesota 


6 
Wisconsin 6 Iowa 7 California 4 
New Jersey 4 Connecticut 4 Maryland 2 
Nebraska 2 Rhode Island 1 Kansas I 
Nevada 1 Texas 1 Colorado I 


From what sections had the demand for 
automobiles chiefly come? This is, of course, 
largely a matter of money strength and of 
good roads, which, by the way, generally run 
together. 

New England takes ten per cent, the Mid- 
dle States twenty-five. The middle West 
takes sixteen per cent, the Mississippi Valley, 
twelve. The Northwest takes ten per cent, 
the Southwest eight. The Pacific coast takes 
twelve per cent and the South five. This does 
not account for all the cars made in the 
United States, but only for those sold here. 
There is an export trade of about two per 
cent, which promises to grow steadily. 

The greatest increases have been in the 
Middle West and the Southwest. These 
sections have only recently begun to buy 
automobiles in considerable numbers, and the 
big increases in the immediate future will be 
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A LOW-PRICED DETROIT-MADE CAR HAS “CAUGHT ON” FAST AND A GREAT FACTORY 
GOES UP LIKE MAGIC 


there. The South has not yet played a large 
part asa buyer. The reason for this has been 
that the roads there have been unsuited to 
the automobile. Lately there has begun in 
the Southern states a widespread and enthu- 
siastic movement for the betterment of road 
conditions. As these conditions are improved 
there will be thousands and thousands of 
motor cars bought and used in the South. 
Detroit has come in for an enormous share 
of the trade, because in the first place they 
make good cars there and, secondly, because 
they know how to advertise them. The fol- 
lowing figures are presented by the Detroit 
Board of Commerce in its latest report on the 
automobile industry in that town of canny 
craftsmen and enterprising capitalists: 


One of the old companies which started in 1904 
with $600,000 capital, has made additions to its 
plant nearly every year since and this year in- 
creased its capital to $10,000,000. Another with 
$1,500,000 capital sold out for $4,500,000—arrange- 
ments being made to continue its operations on a 
much enlarged scale. Another with $227,000 of 
paid-up capital sold out for nearly four times that 
amount. Two other Detroit companies have taken 
over the business of two companies in other cities, 
one in Hartford, Conn., and one in Cleveland. 

But these expansions of the old companies have 
been put in the shade by the operations of the 
largest company, which has in the past two vears 
come to own and make a score of different brands 
of cars (capital recently increased from $12,500,000 
to $60,000,000), which has bought out half a dozen 
large plants in Michigan and selected Detroit as 
the center of its activities. The purchase of fifty 
acres of land, and plans for the erection of build- 
ings to cost $2,500,000, indicate something of the 
magnitude of its operations. These buildings, it 
may be added, if the present program is adhered 
to, will cover a ground area of nearly forty acres 
and will have a floor space of nearly one hundred 
acres. They will constitute the largest establish- 
ment of the kind in the world. 


The automobile industry has raised De- 
troit to a new rank of city in commerce and 
population. It has changed Flint, Michigan, 
from a village to a city. Akron, Ohio, where 
the tire factories are largely centered, is the 
home of fourteen rubber companies with a 
capitalization of $40,000,000, employing 
12,000 workmen. 

When the American people come rapidly 
to the idea that they want a particular 
article there are, immediately, tremendous 
things doing industrially, as is shown by the 
figures given above. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to get in any other way so graphic 
and astonishing a realization of the bigness 
of the country and the market it makes for 
anything which is in unusual demand. 

It is true, too, that when a sudden demand 
for a particular article of manufacture or 
commodity arises all over this country there 
come magic opportunities for the individual 
who has courage and foresight. The recent 
history of some of the captains of the auto- 
mobile industry reads like an Arabian Night’s 
tale of business success. 

There was a machinist and electrician in 
Detroit. His eye was fixed by the first motor 
car he saw running through the streets,—an 
unbelievably crude, noisy and _ unreliable 
affair. Detroit men were already making 
high priced cars such as could be marketed, 
even when they were perfected, in compara- 
tively limited quantities. This machinist 


conceived the idea that a car of one fourth or 
less of the price usually charged,—a car sell- 
ing for less than a thousand dollars, might 
bring the great body of citizens of average 
means into the market. 

He began to experiment, and painfully 
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THE FIRST CAR BUILT BY THE MECHANIC WHO BE- 
CAME A MILLIONAIRE AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER 


constructed a small car which he believed 
would prove a practical low priced machine. 
He went to the business head of the machine 
shop in which he worked and tried to interest 
him in the idea and in the car. 

“Here’s something the people will want,” 
he said. ‘You ought to be able to sell these 
cars as fast as you could build them.”’ : 

“Sorry,” said his employer, “but I don’t 
see it, and you can’t make me see it, - I would 
no sooner go into that business than I would 
into the manufacture of flying machines.” 
Then he proceeded to give a multitude of 
reasons why the making of the cars would 
not pay, and when the workman persisted 


in his side of the argument he was ridi- 
culed. 

Undismayed, the machinist went to other 
Detroit business men, but they would not 
listen to him. They all regarded his idea as 
visionary, and they said so. Just as his efforts 
at launching the project seemed to be most 
hopeless, a stove manufacturer to whom he 
had formerly applied without success called 
him into his office and told him he had been 
thinking the thing over and that he would 
advance $20,000 to start the enterprise if the 
matter would be kept secret, as he could not 
afford to let his banker hear of his being 
inveigled into such an air-castle scheme. 

Joyously the conditions and the cash were 
accepted; a small plant was built that turned 
out a number of low-priced cars. It required 
no argument to convince people that these 
machines were just what they wanted. Suc- 
cess came in a flash. Orders fairly flowed in 
and the rainbow of promise arched itself over 
the little factory. Backed by the stove man, 
who advanced more money to him from time 
to time and who was no longer fearful of let- 
ting his interest in the enterprise be known 
to the banking world, the suddenly fledged 
manufacturer built larger and larger plants, 
and the stove foundry, the parent of the 
affair, soon became the little end of the stove 
man’s business and was left practically to 
other hands. 

This pioneer had a. genius for machinery. 
He invented many labor-saving devices and 
schemes of organization to reduce the cost of 
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A RACING DRIVER PRACTISING AT A TURN FOR THE 1910 VANDERBILT CONTEST 





(The marvel of the Vanderbilt Cup Race this year was the performance of the American “Stock’’ cars,—that is, 
automobiles taken from the regular product of the factories. Until recent years only the monster special racing machines 
of European build could excel in these tremendous racing tests of speed, reliability and durability. This year practically 
all the leading cars at the finish of the Vanderbilt race were American ‘‘stock models”’ such as are regularly sold to customers. 
One of these ‘‘stripped”’ stock cars averaged nearly 80 miles an hour for one lap of over 12 miles. Many manufacturers 
consider the abnormal strains of road racing a highly practical test of the essential useful quality of a car) 
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THE METEORIC RISE OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


manufacture. The financial management of 
the concern and the selling agencies were 
equally effective, and in an astonishingly short 
time the company began to pay big dividends. 
From that day to this the net earnings have 
continued to pile up, and both the machinist 
and his backer have become millionaires. 

About the same time this machinist was 
tinkering with his first car, another mechanic 
of Detroit, working for $25 per week, was 
putting in his spare time 
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This was not the only case of bicycle-mak- 
ing leading to automobile manufacturing. 
A half dozen large bicycle makers and other 


-smaller ones used the capital and experience 


“ 


they had acquired in the “wheel” trade to 
start in the manufacture of the new vehicle 
with its bigger market and better profits. 
But the largest things, in commercial fig- 
ures, have been done, as usual, not by the 
inventor or specialist, but by the outside 





pottering over a machine 
which could be sold for a 
small price if it would 
only run. He, too, had a 
hard time to secure finan- 
cial backing. He ob- 
tained work in an auto- , 
mobile concern and finally 
found a maker of radia- 
tors who was. willing to 
help him build a factory. 
The car..was rapidly im- 
proved, and now the two 
men are: at the head of a 
combination of automobile 
concerns. which is capital- 
ized at-+$30,000,000. and 
which turns out in 1910 
about 25,000 cars of a sell- 
ing value of $22,500,000. 

















Another Detroit man 
was a maker of gas en- 
gines in his father’s mod- 
est shop, when he began 
to experiment in a small 
way with an automobile motor. Backed by 
a little local capital, he started a small 
manufacturing concern, ran into business 
difficulties, found a partner who had organ- 
izing and financial ability, and within a 
couple of years had amassed a fortune and 
became one of the captains of the automo- 
bile industry. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, a small manufacturer 
of bicycles became interested in automobiles. 
The car he designed and. built created con- 
sternation on the streets of Cleveland. There 
was almost a panic when he appeared. The 
local papers berated the inventor and de- 
manded his prosecution for outrageous disre- 
gard of public safety. He was arrested and 
had great difficulty in persuading the magis- 
trate that the running of a self-propelled 
vehicle was not diabolical, or indeed illegal. 
The strangest thing of all was that the car 
actually ran. Within a few years the little 
bicycle maker’s fortune was counted in 
millions. 


TESTING THE POWER OF SEVENTEEN AUTOMOBILE 


ENGINES SIMULTANEOUSLY 


(In a Wisconsin factory) 


business man with daring and talent for 
organization. ) 

One carriage maker in Flint, Michigan, 
found the increasing popularity and sale of 
automobiles making serious inroads on his 
carriage trade. He said to himself that if this 
was the kind of vehicle the people wanted, he 
would make it for them, and he decided that 
the best way was to buy into a going auto- 
mobile concern. So he invested a consider- 
able sum of money in an existing factory at 
Flint, became imbued with optimism and 
enlarged the facilities of the concern to make 
5,000 cars annually. Such a proposition 
seemed madness, and the trade promptly 
called it that. But the Michigan manufac- 
turer had seen a great market for low priced 
cars in the West and Southwest, as yet un- 
touched. He built cars specially suitable for 
these sections, and the 5,000 went with a 
rush. Even before they were sold, the manu- 
facturer was planning great increases of pro- 
duction and looking around for plants that 
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A TYPICAL AUTOMOBILE FACTORY IN DETROIT 


might be bought. The one-time carriage 
maker did not stop enlarging his plant and 
buying new ones until he had a score of dif- 
ferent concerns under his control, with a 
combined stock and bond capitalization of 
$75,000,000, turning out in the twelve months 
just past 42,955 cars, representing a total 
business of $58,400,000. 

Besides the score of automobile factories 
this Napoleon of the industry has wheel 
factories, body building plants, tin smithies, 
paint shops and other collateral industries 
with the idea of making. his big business 
self contained. 

As many more examples could be advanced 
of men who have plunged into the business of 
making automobiles, and who have doubled 
and quadrupled their operations within a year 
or two, always in the face of criticism from 
conservatives who have said that this was 
going too fast. The huge figures of produc- 
tion and expansion relate, naturally, in most 
part to the making of the cheaper cars, sell- 
ing for from $500 to $2,000. 

While these meteoric things were happen- 
ing in the business of building low-priced 
automobiles to be distributed in the big 
market made by prosperous farmers, village 
doctors and lawyers, real estate dealers, and 
the class generally just below the men of large 
means, a dozen or more conservative makers 
of high-grade and relatively costly cars have 
kept steadily on their way, enlarging their 
output only as they could do it with due re- 
gard to the high reputation of their product 
and for its fine workmanship and materials. 
This class of manufacturers have fairly 
caught up to the European makers in the con- 
struction of powerful, reliable, durable and 
handsome cars, with the utmost refinement of 
workmanship and material, selling for from 


£3000 to $6000. Indeed, for use on American 
roads it is very generally considered now that 
the high-grade American car is even superior 
to the fine European product in several im- 
portant particulars, without regard to the 
cost of the car. 

On the other hand, these bustling, buoyant 
American citizens who have believed in the 
future of the motor car so firmly as to build 
the huge plants for turning out scores of 
thousands of cheap cars—these men on their 
side have been able to send out a product with 
which the European makers cannot at all 
compete, in its class. This clear superiority 
of the American car selling at $1500 or less is 
due largely to the use of the very latest ma- 
chinery and to the large total of production, 
with the resulting standardization and the 
economies possible in materials and process. 

It would have been strange if such a magi- 
cally quick growth of an industry had not led 
to an excess of optimism in some quarters. 
When factory outputs of cheap cars were doub- 
ling and quadrupling annually, it would have 
been somewhat more than human if the 
enterprising manufacturer had always been 
able to gauge his opportunities and financial 
necessities with scientific exactness. As a 
matter of fact, if is apparent now, in the 
autumn of toro, that production has gone, 
for the time, too fast. The largest combina- 
tion of factories of all recently found itself 
somewhat handicapped in a lack of the neces- 
sary working capital to make and market its 
enormous output for rgro, and although its 
net profits for the past year were credi- 
bly estimated at the enormous figure of 
$9,500,000, it had some trouble in arranging 
for ready money to carry on the business. 

It was announced in the early part of 
October that a syndicate of large New York 
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WHERE ONE OF THE “$1500 


bankers had come to the relief of this con- 
cern by taking $15,000,000 of bonds—a trans- 
action which for the first time brings the auto- 
mobile business impartially into a relation 
with Wall Street analogous to the relations of 
the steel, and meat-packing and other great 
national industries. 

The few anonymous instances cited of 
recent meteoric successes in the manufacture 
of automobiles should not suggest that one’s 
fortune is made when one builds or buys a 
motor car factory. 

“Automobiles are something that every- 
body who can or cannot afford buys nowa- 
days,” say the undiscerning, “and if they 
are bought so extensively, of course a lot of 
people are going to make big money out of 
them. It’s an easy game.” 

By no means. The success of the men who 
have made fortunes in this industry has not 
been won without the hardest kind of work 
and worry as well as the exercise in most cases 
of a real genius for the business. Many a 
time have they faced problems the settle- 
ment of which meant success and the giving 
up of which meant failure. In facing just 
such problems hundreds of other men failed. 
Two hundred and seventy concerns started 
business between 1902 and 1907, and of them 
155 discontinued during that period. It has 
been the same story since 1907. Some manu- 
facturers who seemed to be well on the road 
to success have dropped out of the race. 
Even where they had ample capital they have 
been unable to carry out their plans either 
through lack of foresight, lack of courage, 
lack of organization or eeneete in the design 
of their product. 

To show how narrow is the borderland be- 
tween success and defeat in this business it is 
interesting to cite the cases of two concerns 


CARS” OF REPUTE IS MADE 


that began making automobiles about the 
same time, each trying to introduce a car 
selling for $1500. At first both were deluged 
with orders and there was a great promise of 
success. Then business dropped off. The 
crop of easily impressed buyers who wanted 
a comparatively low-priced machine had all 
bought, and the conservatives were waiting 
to see how the bold fared. In the case of 
each company mechanical troubles developed. 
One concern tried to repair the cars that had 
been sold and found wanting. This was good 
business policy, as far as it went, but the 
other concern met the emergency with even 
more liberality. It actually called back every 
car that had gore wrong and sent out a new 
one in its place. At one time, 300 cars,.repre- 
senting more than a year’s profits,were under 
a tent near the factory. This meant a big 
season of stress and strain for the plant and 
the bank account of the second concern, but 
it won out, for instead of having a lot of dis- 
gruntled purchasers all over the land crying 
down its machine, it made no end of friends, 
and received the best sort of advertising. 
Meantime the mistakes in the building of the 
original car had been discovered and after 
the new cars had been sent out the defective 
ones were made over and sold again. 
Conservative buyers were not slow to learn 
of the generosity of this manufacturer. They 
saw they were risking nothing in buying its 
cars. Everyone said a good word for the ma- 
chine and for the nerve of its builders, whoge 
reputation was swiftly established. The com- 
pany’s business soon trebled while that of the 
other company,which did not adopt so liberal 
a policy, has been maintained only by a sort 
of death struggle and may collapse at any 


time. 
“Liberality liberality, liberality,” is the 
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constantly repeated motto of the best and 
most successful firms. Some of them replace 
cars without question and keep trouble-seek- 
ers always on the road, visiting purchasers 
and asking what they can do for them. This 
makes friends for the company and friends 
are the best asset in any business. 

With a host of parts-makers in the field it 
seems easy to go into the industry of putting 
the parts together, turning out a complete 
car and selling it at a good profit. Many try 
this, some succeed. They order bodies of one 
maker, wheels of another, brakes and various 
other parts from other factories. Often these 
assemblers of parts, for that is all they really 
are, and not builders in any sense, miss sale 
after sale by the failure of the overrushed 
maker of a single part to deliver his goods. 
The car, say, is all ready but the brakes or 
the wheels. This delay means failure in many 
cases, for if deliveries are not made customers 
are very likely to cancel their orders. 

Associations of manufacturers have done 
good work in helping along the distribution 
of cars. Most prominent of these organiza- 
tions.is the Association of Licensed Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers. This association has 
recognized the validity of the patents of 
George B. Selden on his gas engine and clutch, 
while on the other hand the American Motor 
Car Manufacturers’ Association has fought 
them in the courts. As these patents have 
been® sustained: by recent decisions, the :li- 
censed body has naturally far outgrown the 
other, and now controls 90. per cent. of the 
output of automobiles in America, though it 
numbers less than half the manufacturers on 
its list of members. 

What are the new opportunities for the 
young American in the new business of mak- 
ing and marketing automobiles? Probably 
there is not the same chance as there was 
five or six years ago for a mechanic working 
at $25 per week to jump into the industry and 
within a couple of years to boss 5000 em- 
ployees. But there is plenty of room in the 
existing organizations for young men who 
are willing to learn and do some one thing 
well. It is said that more trades are tribu- 
tary to this industry than to any other. 
A single manufacturer of high-grade cars in 
Detroit has one hundred different depart- 
ments covering fifty-six different tr des. 
There are excellent engineering openings for 
men of ability and industry, in the designing 
of machinery and of chasses of cars of various 
sorts,—pleasure cars, light express automo- 
biles, and heavy trucks, not to speak of the 
wonderful carriage work and the new style 
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of utility bodies that are mounted on the 
chasses. 

The newness of the industry gives excep- 
tional mechanical opportunities because the 
supply of trained experts, not only in the 
factory but in dealer’s establishments, branch 
houses, service depots, and in the garages of 
large users of trucks, have not yet caught up 
with the demand. 

The young American who is attracted to 
the new opportunities of the automobile 
business is apt to be too quickly fascinated 
by money rewards of star salesmen who are 
known to have earned $25,000 or more annu- 
ally from making the most of the recent tidal 
wave of demand for motor cars. There is, of 
course, always a place for a young man who 
is exceptionally expert in selling motor cars, 
but the time is past when a wise manufac- 
turer or sales manager depends entirely on 
glibness of tongue, smartness and personality 
for the work of selling his product. To make 
his mark to-day an automobile salesman 
should have a thorough mechanical knowl- 
edge of the car and its operation, and be able 
really to help the prospective purchaser get 
what he wants and what he can afford to have. 
Among the many failings of the automobile 
business, abuses which were inevitable in 
any such sudden growth,  none_ was -more 
unfortunate for manufacturer and customer 
alike than the salesman utterly ignorant of 
the inside of the car, and careless of anything 
in the operation of selling it except by his 
shrewdness and “magnetism” to get. the 
process over as quickly as possible and pocket 
his commission. Now: that the: supply of 
automobiles has well caught up to the de- 
mand, there is no more room for gentlemen 
of this sort. 

Some of the best of the manufacturers are 
going so far as to consider with care the re- 
sources and liabilities of a prospective cus- 
tomer before attempting to sell him a motor 
car; and this not more with the idea of safe- 
guarding the payment for the car than with 
the idea of giving their car in every way a fair 
future chance of real usefulness to its owner. 
In the midst of the terrible stories of homes 
and farms mortgaged for the purchase of 
motor cars,—in some instances there has been 
too much truth in these reports,—one of 
the large manufacturers made a systematic 
effort to get at the average facts. While his 
expression on the subject is naturally ex 
parte, the facts resulting from his investi- 
gation speak for themselves. Circulars were 
sent to 24,000 bankers in America asking 
them to what extent people had been mort- 
































SOME OF THE FINE WORK IN GETTING AN AUTOMOBILE RIGHT 


(The first workman is examining a transmission gear, the second’ is making sure that the portion of the propeller 
shaft squared for the sliding gears is exactly centered to the main shaft) 


gaging their homes to buy automobiles. From automobiles were traced, and of this number 
5000 replies received up to the time this it was declared 1254 were bought with money 
article was written, the purchase of 198,oco raised on mortgages,—six-tenths of one per 
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ONE OF A BATTERY OF 35 GREAT MACHINES USED TO MACHINE AUTOMOBILE WHEEL HUBS 


cent. It was further learned that 7475, or 36 per 
cent., were purchased with borrowed money. 

That even so many people should have 
been carried away by the fascination of the 
motor car as to purchase what they presum- 
ably could not afford to purchase, is wretched 
enough; but the returns seem to indicate 
pretty clearly that the alarmist reports to the 
effect that the American nation was bank- 
rupting itself in buying automobiles were 
decidedly exaggerated. 

In considering the matter of purchases on 
borrowed money, these bankers’ reports took 
no account of the ability of the buyers to 
afford the comfort of motors cars. An ex- 
tremely interesting detail of the report was 
their estimate that about 42 per cent. of the 
cars now running are employed wholly or in 
part for business or professional business 
purposes 

This rather surprisingly large proportion of 
automobiles already. used for business pur- 
poses suggests the new line of development 
ahead of the industry when the novelty of 
motoring has somewhat faded and the rush of 


demand for pleasure cars has subsided. Not 
that the demand will cease, or even decrease, 
when terms of years are considered. The 
bankers who were asked about the purchasers’ 
side of the business thought the demand 
would be greater in 1911 than in 1910. ‘On 
the other hand some of the conservative manu- 
facturers think that production will be much 
smaller next year than this. But in any case, 
even if, as seems likely, the rush of producii z 
the so-called pleasure cars has gone too fast 
and too far this year, the pleasure car itself 
has come to stay, and the demand for it will 
continue to show an average growth along 
with the growth of the country and its pros- 
perity. The obvious truth is that wherever 
the state of the roads allow it Americans are 
discarding the horse and wagon in favor of the 
automobile, because they can do more and 
live more fully with the latter. 

But while the manufacture and use of 
pleasure cars will be settling down somewhat 
toward the same state of quiet that was seen 
in the production and use of horse wagons, 
there will be before the automobile industry a 
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TESTING A CRANK SHAFT TO THE ONE THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 


(Numbers of the finer parts of an automobile are tested and retested to the minute fractions of an inch. Here the 
mechanician is making sure of the trueness of the all-important driving medium, the crank shaft) 


great development in making commercial fire enginesand hook and ladder trucks. Every 


vehicles for express service, trucking, farming ambitious village in the land as well as the 
purposes, and for various special uses such as cities and towns is now ripe for investing in 


MAKING TIRES IN AN AKRON, OHIO, RUBBER TIRE FACTORY EMPLOYING 5,000 MEN 
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automobile fire extinguishing apparatus of 
some sort. It is estimated that a hundred 
million dollars are to be spent in the near 
future for this special type of automobile. 
The superiority of the self-propelled fire 
engine over the horse-drawn vehicle is so 
radical anc the chance to save property 
so obvious and considerable that the thing 
must be done. 

A market a hundred times as large as that 
offered by fire-fighting machinery is opening 
up in the rapidly growing use of farm tractors 
equipped with gasolene engine, generally of 
from ten to thirty horse-power. In England 
the gasolene traction engine with its “trailer” 
for carrying bulky loads has come into use on 
the farm more generally than in America, but 
nothing seems more ceitain than that, once 
started, the United States and Canada will 
soon overtake Europe in the application of 
gas-engine power to the multifarious needs of 
farm work. Plowing, threshing, pumping, 
cream separating, feedcutting, grinding, 
mowing, reaping, hauling, hay pressing, all 
these and a hundred other lesser opera- 
tions can in many localities be done with 
greater expedition, cheaper, and with less 


uncertainty as to labor by using the gaso- 
line engine. Ree 

In many sections the gasolene engine shows 
a saving of fifty per cent. in cost of operation 
over the steam engine used for farm purposes. 
In Iowa and the middle West the farmers use 
for fuel a low grade of kerosene oil from the 
Kansas and Arkansas oil fields, an oil that 
eosts only five to seven cents a gallon. 

In sections of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado and New Mexico, where the 
rainfall is deficient, the ground becomes so 
hard that it is practically impossible at times, 
or very expensive to plow with horses. Here 
the gasolene tractor, plowing twenty-five 
acres a day, is a revolutionary improvement. 
In Dakota, where coal costs $7 a ton and 
gasolene sixteen cents a gallon, it costs $1.32 
to plow an acre by steam power, and only 
eighty cents with a gasolene tractor. : 

It is estimated that already over a hundred 
thousand gasolene engines are already pur- 
chased by farmers every year. The substan- 
tial maker of automobiles with ample capital 
accumulated from the profits of the boom years 
in the sale of pleasure cars will have this 
great new field for further expansion. 
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A TYPE OF AUTOMOBILE USED FOR FIRE FIGHTING 
(A hook-and-ladder auto-truck in one of the suburbs of Boston) 
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A SIX YEARS’ BATTLE FOR THE 





WORKING CHILD 
BY OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


(General Secretary National Child Labor Committee) 


Sx years ago the awakened interest of the 

American people in the abolition of 
child labor took definite form in the organiza- 
tion of the National Child Labor Committee. 
The objects of this committee, briefly stated 
at its organization, are: 


To promote the welfare of society, with respect to 
the employment of children in gainful occupa- 
tions. 

To investigate and report the facts concerning 
child labor. 

To raise the standard of public opinion and _ pa- 
rental responsibility with respect to the em- 
ployment of children. 

To assist in protecting children by suitable legisla- 
tion against premature or otherwise injurious 
employment, and thus to aid in securing for 
them an opportunity for elementary education 
and physical development sufficient for the de- 
mands of citizenship and the requirements of 
industrial efficiency. 

To aid in promoting the enforcement of laws relat- 
ing to child labor. 

To coordinate, unify and supplement the work of 
State or local child labor committees, and en- 
courage the formation of such committees 
where they do not exist. 


The problem of emancipating the toiling 
children of our country was a stupendous one 


and the committee recognized that its work ~ 


must be carefully confined within definite 
limits. The name was chosen advisedly. 
The committee did not seek to be a perma- 
nent association with extensive machinery 
and material assets which might serve at 
times as a source of strength; at other times 
as an impediment to progress. It deliber- 
ately chose to be a committee. 

Following the usual policy of committees, 
when it has reacied conclusions upon all or 
any of its objecis it immediately rises to 
report. It recognizes the temporary nature 
of its organic life and eagerly seeks the ful- 
fillment of that mission which will make it 
unnecessary for the committee longer to ex- 
ist. An obligation to the American public 
is taken which will be fulfilled when child 
labor has ended, and the public moves that 
the report be accepted and the committee 
discharged. 


The standards of protection to which the 
public is invited to rally are: 

First, recognition of the right to a free 
childhood to the extent that all children 
under fourteen years of age shall be elimi- 
nated from problems of competitive industry. 

Second, recognition that the State is nat- 
ural guardian and protector of all minor 
children and that the labor of all minors 
should be regulated in harmony with prac- 
ticable standards of safety and expediency. 

We recognize that the fourteenth birthday 
is an arbitrary line to draw, and note with 
deep interest the researches of eminent pedi- 
atricians for the classification of children by 
physiological age tests. But since no agree- 
ment has yet been reached by these students 
as to just what constitutes an adequate test, 
we regard it safe to proceed upon the well- 
established basis of common knowledge that 
the overwhelming majority of children do not 
develop before the fourteenth birthday and 
that the more tardy may be safely cared for 
by the additional physical tests required. 

A program on which it would seem possible 
to unite might reasonably contain the follow- 
ing standards: 

(1) That no child between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age shall be employed at 
night or for a longer period thar eight hours 
a day. Nor in an occupation known to be 
dangerous to life, health, or morals; 

(2) That no such child shall be employed 
unless satisfactory evidence is given that he 
has a normal physical development; 

(3) That before the employment of such 
child, he shall have been given an opportunity 
to lay at least the foundations of an American 
education. 

(4) That children above fourteen and 
under twenty-one years of age shall be guar- 
anteed by suitable laws against specific em- 
ployments under circumstances that would 
menace the welfare of society, the restric- 
tions to be graded according to the degree 
of hazard involved. 

Efforts must also be made to secure suit- 
able compulsory school laws in harmony with 
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child labor laws to guarantee against truancy 
and idleness. 

The constructive policy of the committee 
includes codperation with educators and 
public-spirited citizens in the development of 
practical industrial training as an essential 
feature of our system of public education. 
Schooling of the child must become part of his 
life and there must be such a classification of 
occupations that the aimless drift from one 
occupation to another shall end and children 
ultimately find in a corps of well-equipped 
vocational counselors the advice they need to 
get them into industries adapted to their 
present interest and future development. For 
we believe it is as clearly our duty in “pro- 
moting the welfare of society with respect to 
the employment of children” to see that the 
proper child is properly stationed in a road 
that leads to industrial self-support, as to 
protect against improper, injurious, or un- 
promising employment. 


HOW THE FIGHT BEGAN 


At its organization the committee faced 
a condition which revealed the necessity for 
pioneering in most elementary principles, 
despite the fact that the country was well 
advanced in other forms of child welfare. 
Children of very tender years were found 
employed in varieties of industry too numer- 
ous to catalogue. From the imperfect re- 
turns possible for the Census to collect, it was 
evident that the volume of child employment 
was increasing far more rapidly than the 
population. Eyewitnesses of child labor 
were presenting from pulpit, press, and plat- 
form frequent tales of the maiming or death 
of little toilers crushed in the very act of their 
industrial sacrifice. While deliberate and 
wanton cruelty to children was being well 
controlled, a large body of our most highly 
respected citizens, contributors to local chari- 
ties and influential in social and religious 
circles, sincerely defended child labor on the 
ground that work is always a blessing and 
idienessa curse. Stalwart men in high places 
who had come up through a childhood of 
hard work and privation were held before 
us as proof of the advantage of hard toil. 

A number of commonwealths had no law 
whatever regulating employment of children. 
A still larger number had laws of the most 
rudimentary character and with no semblance 
of machinery for. enforcement. A_ third 
group had enacted laws fairly comprehensive 
in scope and providing for an enforcing 
agency, but without a public sentiment to 


supply the atmospheric pressure under which 
such departments can do effective work. In 
less than ten States was anything like an 
adequate method of meeting the ever- 
increasing problem of child labor comparable 
to systems long since established in such 
European countries as England, Germany, 
France, Holland, and Scandinavia, and Amer- 
ica was apparently plunging headlong into a 
policy of child exploitation following closely 
in outline but exceeding in volume that of 
these older countries. 

In facing such a situation the committee 
believed that its policy was not unscientific 
in carefully selecting and courageously prose- 
cuting its subject of inquiry and its aims of 
achievement. It did not minimize the impor- 
tance of exhaustive research into every phase 
of the questions involved. But it elected 
to utilize such information as was available 
and proceed in a militant campaign against 
an obvious social abuse, relying on the efforts 
of serious, scientific students in this field as 
well as upon its own experiences to further 
shape its policy as it proceeded. 


PHYSICAL DANGERS IN CHILD LABOR 


This can best be discussed by means of a 
few concrete illustrations. A recent annual 
report of the Department of Mines in Penn- 
sylvania showed that in one branch of the 
industry, viz.: slate picking in the coal 
breaker, the ratio of fatalities and accidents to 
boys sixteen years of age and under was 300 
per cent. higher than to adults and minors 
above sixteen. At about the same time the 
annual report covering all industries under 
the jurisdiction of the Indiana Department 
of Factory Inspection showed the physical 
risk of children sixteen years of age and 
under to be 250 per cent. above that of 
other workers; while a report of the same 
order in Michigan showed 450 per cent. 
against the child. But few other States con- 
tain any statistical information upon which 
percentages of accident to children can be 
based and reports of the Federal Government 
give no available information. 

What should a child labor committee do? 
It was possible, on the one hand, to organize 
a corps of scientific investigators, stationed 
at a sufficient number of industrial plants to 
form an adequate basis for statistical com- 
putation. These investigators might have 
studied the various processes and the rela- 
tive danger in each; might have discovered 
to what extent accident was due to the 
worker’s inability to understand orders in 
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English; to what extent due to physical 
abnormality; or to excessive hours of labor, 
climatic conditions, carelessness, and other 
causes. A study of this character con- 
ducted through a series of five or ten years 
would give for all time a mirror of the indus- 
trial hazard of child-life in America,the value 
of which cannot be over-estimated. The 
study should be made and would seem to us 
an appropriate function of a government 
which regards the physical well-being of its 
citizenship a paramount iisset. But so large 
a task is not incumbent upon any privately 
maintained organization. 

Obviously, however, something should be 
done, and the committee agreed substantially 
to the following: The youth is less cautious 
than the adult, therefore more susceptible 
to unusual dangers; information gathered 
through many years in older industrial civili- 
zations demonstrates the excessive hazard to 
which working children are exposed; reports 
from the few commonwealths in America 
which offer a basis for computation corrobo- 
rate this testimony; popular rumor indicates 
that scarcely a day passes without the sacri- 
fice of some little child worker to the ranks 
of the crippled or to an untimely death. 
Therefore, leaving to industrial experts and 
medical scientists the more Satisfying task 
of research to determine the exact extent 
and proportion of accidents to working 
children, we dedicate ourselves to the hum- 
bler task of arousing public interest and 
securing legislation against this sacrifice of 
childhood, on the assumption that children 
under sixteen years are unsafe industrial 
risks and that child labor in certain specific 
dangerous occupations may without injury 
to society be suspended. 


NIGHT LABOR 


We believe no scientific report has been 
submitted to show the percentage of children 
injured by employment at night compared 
with those employed by day. However, prac- 
tically every physician will unhesitatingly 
affirm that during youth and adolescence 
the human being should be guarded against 
unusual exposure, shou!d be guaranteed reg- 
ular hours of rest, recreztion and feeding, and 
we believe it the general »j:inion of mankind 
that daylight is better adapted to labor and 
the hours of night to rest than vice versa. 
When, therefore, we found children ten years 
of age and under working from ten to twelve 
hours a night in Southern cotton mills; saw 
little boys under fourteen years coming from 


the over-heated glasshouse at two or three 
o’clock on raw winter mornings, careless of 
their exposure; saw groups of little news- 
boys and other street traders sleeping in 
the alleys and courts of our great cities 
after the exactions of their night labor, 
and learned from reports in New York and 
other cities of the high percentage of defec- 
tive vision among school children, while as 
a matter of common knowledge many of these 
same children were spending from one to six 
hours every night on fine needlework or kin- 
dred occupation in dimly lighted and unventi- 
lated tenement rooms, we believed it a safe 
assumption that a campaign should be waged 
for the prohibition of industrial employment 
of all children under sixteen years at night. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


The same may be said of the campaign for 
an eight-hour workday for children. Our 
Federal Government is on record in favor of 
a maximum of eight hours for the daily 
labor of men; so are several States, both in 
relation to State contracts and in the treat- 
ment of convicts in reformatories and peniten- 
tiaries. The trade-union is openly committed 
to it, and scientific discovery of the toxin of 
fatigue is giving promise of the same pro- 
tection to women. Obviously a day long 
enough for adult men and women is not too 
short for undeveloped children. 

There is a widespread complaint against 
confinement of children in poorly ventilated 
schoolrooms in a day of physical inactivity. 
The development of manual arts, the open- 
air classroom and other modernimprovements 
promise to rapidly reduce this evil. But if 
confinement in a schoolroom is injurious, 
what of the factory where often the processes 
of child Jabor also compel physical inaction at 
the almost automatic machine? Under the 
most: objectionable conditions the child is 
confined in school tooo hours annually. In 
Massachusetts the factory child is confined 
3120 hours a year; and in New York, where 
the eight-hour day prevails, he is still sub- 
jected to 2496 hours of confinement. 


THE NIGHT MESSENGER 


Rumors had reached the office for some 
time of the demoralized condition of boys in 
night messenger service. Following up these 
reports it was discovered that a substantial 
percentage of this work is in catering to the 
desires of the most vicious elements in our 
cities. An investigation was conducted in 
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some thirty cities of nine States during the 
past winter, which substantiated the earlier 
reports of extreme demoralization of night 
messenger boys. Whether these same boys 
show a higher percentage of physical wreck- 
age, moral breakdown, or industrial ineffhi- 
ciency than a like number of boys in similar 
circumstances but not night messengers, we 
have not determined. 

We know that one Industrial School in New 
York State shows that, of 378 inmates ex- 
amined, 59 had been at one time night messen- 
gers; that in a similar institution in Ohio, of 
1125 boys 138 had been night messengers and 
many had records of social offenses dark 
enough for barbarism. But comprehensive 
statistics were not to be had except by years 
of research. : 

However, the evidence collected justified 
the committee in codperating with its affil- 
iated organizations to secure legislation that 
would exclude the minor from this branch of 
gainful occupation, and, counting on the 
moral interest of the public to promote the 
effort, we made the question one for practical 
and immediate decision. Results apparently 
justify the policy chosen. A bill was unani- 
mously passed by the Legislature of New 
York State designed to exclude any person 
under twenty-one years of age from this 
occupation between ten o’clock at night and 
five o’clock in the morning. 

WHAT HAS BEEN DONE 

To what extent our mission has been ful- 
filled is in part indicated by an analysis of the 
important laws enacted in the interest of 
working children in the six legislative years 
since the committee was formed. For con- 
venience the States are divided into three 
groups, the Western States being those west 
of the line from Minnesota to Louisiana. 


SECURED IN SIX YEARS 
Number of States 
North South West Total 
Child labor law first passed I 3 I 5 
Compulsory education law 
first pasced..........: I 2 Zz 7 
14 yr. age limit in factories 


LEGISLATION 


MING SEOTES. 4 6.5-6-5)<:0:» 7 2 7 17 
14 yr. age limit in mines. . 3 I 4 8 
Eight-hour day......... 4 = 7 II 
Other reduction of hours 7 4 2 13 
Prohibition of night work 

under 16 years..... 8 2 7 18 
Proof of age required.... 9 I 7 i7 
Certificate of physical fit- 

ness to work. ...... 10 - 3 ic 
Enforcing agency estab- 

MOMENI scons sores cess 2 5 4 13 
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In addition Congress has enacted for the 
District of Columbia a law which provides 
fourteen years as the age limit in factories 
and stores, an eight-hour day, and prohibi- 
tion of night work under sixteen, requires 
proof of age, and establishes an enforcing 
agency. Also many States have perfected 
their laws, especially in administrative de- 
tails, to a degree not indicated by this 
rough table. 

A record of what the public has achieved 
does not, however, tell even half the story. 
Omitting details, the following table shows 
the chief defects against which public interest 
must continue to be systematically organized 
in a militant campaign: 


SERIOUS DEFECTS IN CHILD LABOR LAWS 


Number of States 
North South West Total 


Children under 14 yrs. 
may work in factor- 


OS OLC are: cece 5 cusses 4 7 2 
Children under 16 yrs. 
may work at night.. II 8 Wa 338 


Children under 16 yrs. 

may work more than 

8hoursaday....... 16 9 10 35 
Children under 16 yrs. 

may work in danger- 


ous occupations..... 9 9 7. 28 
Boys under sixteen may 

work in mines...... 9 7 9 25 
Proof of age is not re- 

quiredany. 6... 6)... 6 10 - 23 
No adequate system of 

factory inspection.. . 2 4 4 10 
Boys under 18 may work 

as night messengers 19 12 13 44 


All States with important canning indus- 
tries employ children without restriction; the 
chief cities in which clothing, artificial flowers, 
and other articles are made in tenements 
are without laws to protect little children; 
and, with the exception of Boston, Cincinnati, 
and Milwaukee, none of the large cities have 
more than made a beginning in the regulation 
of street trades. 

Standards have been successfully applied 
in a number of States which, if generally 
adopted, would speedily solve this whole prob- 
lem. The adoption of the uniform standard 
law so long advocated by the National Con- 
sumers’ League, the National Child Labor 
Committee, and affiliated organizations, is 


~now championed by a special committee of 


the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
and thus brought directly to the attention 
of the leading legal minds of the country. 
Its adoption would bring order out of the 
general confusion which now complicates 
this program of reform. 
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INFANTILE PARALYSIS: A MENACE 
BY JOHN B. HUBER, M.D. 


BEFORE 1907 epidemics of infantile pa- 

ralysis were rare in this country. There 
was one in New Orleans in 1841; and again, 
about thirty years ago, the disease was 
pronounced, but it was otherwise not espe- 
cially noted until the beginning of the present 
century. There was a marked epidemic in 
Sweden in 1905; two in Australia in 1903 and 
1908; and an extensive epidemic in Prussia in 
1909. It is not likely that other European 
countries have wholly escaped. The disease 
has for several years past been prevalent in 
Scandinavia. 

During the past four years infantile paraly- 
sis has prevailed throughout our country and 
probably but few States have been altogether 
exempt; Cuba has also been visited. In a 
single epidemic which visited New York City 
in 1907 2,500 cases were reported. The 
southern Hudson region, with the surround- 
ing lowland sections, suffered also. There 
were in that year, moreover, cases in 136 of 
the 354 cities and towns of Massachusetts, 
the infection having been relatively much 
more prevalent in small towns than in the 
cities and large towns. The disease in its 
epidemic form is emphatically one of hot 
weather, prevailing most in July, August, 
September, and October. Cases have been 
noted to develop after a hot, dry “spell.” 
Nevertheless it seems warm countries do 
not suffer as much as those more northerly. 
Epidemics are bound to subside with the first 
sharp frost. 

Dr. Simon Flexner, who has made brilliant 
and pregnantly beneficent researches regard- 
ing this disease, observes that about the be- 
ginning of 1907 there arose a pandemic (a 
world-wide, or at least a very general) spread 
of infantile paralysis; and it is significant to 
him that the original foci of the epidemic dis- 
ease of the summer of 1907 in the United 
States were along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
two communities most seriously affected hav- 
ing been in and about Greater New York and 
Boston. Now these two great centers re- 
ceive first and in the most concentrated way 
the northern and eastern European immigra- 
tion; and since the last established endemic 
(or indigenous) forms of epidemic infantile 
paralysis, recorded in the last decade or more, 
have been developed on the Scandinavian pen- 


insula, it is most suggestive that (after New 
York and Boston) the second large isolated 
outbreak of the disease among our people 
occurred in and about Minnesota, a middle- 
west region receiving very many Norwegian 
and Swedish immigrants. 


NATION-WIDE PREVALENCE 


The Census Bureau at Washington has 
recently stated its finding, that in 1909 there 
were reported 569 deaths from infantile pa- 
ralysis in the death-registration area of the 
United States (which area ‘comprises above 
55 per cent. of our total population); of these 
569 deaths 552 were of white and only 17 
of colored persons. The deaths thus reported 
were widely distributed, indicative of epi- 
demic prevalence in many parts of the coun- 
try. These data, be it emphasized, relate only 
to registration sources; in the non registration 
States the deaths thus reported are only for 
the registration cities contained therein. 

The Department of Health of Pennsylvania 
reported on September 17 last 658 cases of in- 
fantile paralysis in 45 of the 67 counties of that 
State; 79 of these cases were in Philadelphia. 

On September 3 last it was reported from 
Springfield, Mass., that the steady increase in 
the number of cases of infantile paralysis had 
become a matter of deep concern throughout 
that State. The first case this year in central 
New England was, it appears, reported on 
May 21; and this patient was promptly 
quarantined. The middle of June saw thirty 
or more cases in Springfield; and early in 
July an epidemic was established. By Sep- 
tember 3 central New England reported 250 
cases and the deaths to that date aggregated 
100; it was then felt that the sufferings of 
those in this region were unequaled any- 
where else in the Union. It would seem that 
Springfield has been the center of this epi- 
demic; outside a radius of twenty-five miles 
from it the number of cases has been incon- 
siderable. Hartford, twenty-six miles from 
Springfield, with a larger population, has re- 
ported only a few cases. Since gatherings of 
children were regarded as dangerous, play- 
grounds were practically deserted during the 
past summer; and Sunday-school sessions 
were discontinued. The opening of the Spring- 
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field public schools was postponed to Septem- 
ber 19; in other towns like postponements 
were made. Even then the attendance was 
much curtailed, many parents having sent 
their children from home. 

Epidemics have besides, within the last 
month, been reported from such widely sepa- 
rated localities as Seattle, Wash., Des Moines, 
Ta.,and Washington, D.C. Kansas reported 
57 cases and 15 deaths in July last; and 
Rhode Island 30 in that month. (I empha- 
size ‘‘reported,” since it is most probable the 
number of cases exceeds those of which the au- 
thorities have been notified—this mostly be- 
cause all the cases have not been recognized.) 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISEASE 


But of what nature is the disease infantile 
paralysis, or acute anterior poliomyelitis?’ It 
is an infection characterized by inflammation 
especially of motor neurones in the anterior 
horns of the spinal cord, though the medulla 
and pons above and even the cerebrum may 
be involved. A very succinct definition is 
that of Drs. Chapin and Pisek: It is “an acute 
inflammatory process taking place in the an- 
terior horns of the spinal cord, accompanied 
by a sudden and complete paralysis of var- 
ious groups of voluntary muscles, followed 
by a rapid wasting of the affected muscles.”’ 
The motor neurones are the nerve or gan- 
glion cells (telegraph stations, as it were), con- 
cerned in muscle development and muscular 
movements; in this disease these neurones, 
if the inflammation proceeds without arrest, 
degenerate, liquefy and shrivel up; the nerve 
fibers emanating from them and which in 
health convey their messages to the given 
muscles, degenerate and atrophy. This proc- 
ess may go on to complete destruction of 
these precious tissue elements; or it may hap- 
pily be arrested at any stage. If checked 
early, repair may ensue, and the neurones, 
with their fibers (their telegraph wires), will 
regain fairly well their normal condition and 
function. If unfortunately the inflammation 
is progressive, the size and shape of the spinal 
cord at the points involved are contracted 
and pathologically so altered that the muscles 
concerned become paralyzed, atrophic, de- 
generated and incapable of their proper and 
normal function. When recovery does take 
place these muscles are apt to remain small, 
perhaps throughout lifetime. 

The little patients suffer also retarded bone 





1Polio, gray, myel, marrow, itis, inflammation; a name 


presumably given when the substance of the spinal cord 
was considered to be marrow or, at any rate, to appear like 
marrow — which it is not. 





growth, deformity of the joints involved, 
“drop-foot,”’ sometimes lateral curvature of 
the spine, sluggish circulation, and generally 
impaired bodily nutrition. From 8 to 15 
per cent. of these patients die; and three- 
fourths of those stricken who survive are 
more or less crippled for life. The disease is 
generally acute, and by far the greatest num- 
ber of its victims are infants and children 
from one to five years of age—though not all; 
deaths from infantile paralysis at sixty and 
sixty-three have been recorded. The outlook 
is thus fairly good as to life; yet the severity 
and fatality of the infection fluctuate widely 
in various epidemicsand localities; and, taking 
it all in all, infantile paralysis is sufficiently 
disastrous and melancholy to give the medical 
profession anxious consideration, as it should 
give the public grave concern. 

During the incubation period of this dis- 
ease (from the time of having incurred the 
infection to the development of the paralysis) 
the patient may have prodromes, difficult to 


detect in little children, who may not be able . 


to indicate the nature of their sufferings; such 
premonitions will be changed disposition, 
restlessness and irritability and perhaps, on 
the other hand, apathy. The distinct inva- 
sion then begins suddenly with a high tem- 
perature and the symptoms of an acute in- 
fection: sweating; a pain in the back and 
limbs; neckache and headache; the child will 
not be able to sit up and hold up its head; in 
many cases there are digestive disturbances; 
very shortly there supervenes paralysis (per- 
haps ushered in with delirium), especially in 
the leg muscles. Or a definite group of 
muscles may be involved; or but one extrem- 
ity or the trunk or the upper extremities. 
Permanent paralysis usually affects the legs; 
rarely the arms. Perhaps such paralysis is 
preceded by muscular twitchings, and sen- 
sitiveness when handled. Other symptoms, 
such as squint, will vary according to the 
part or parts of the nervous system affected; 
blood changes are marked in this disease. 
Infantile paralysis has been mistaken for 
meningitis and for rheumatism. 


INFECTION BY CONTACT 


As to the causation of infantile paralysis: 

Before 1907 physicians concluded (though 
they could not quite prove it) that in perhaps 
two-thirds of the cases infantile paralysis is 
infectious, the remaining third being attri- 
buted to such factors as falls, antecedent 
enervating diseases (such as measles and the 
like), or hemorrhage into the spinal capillaries. 
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Inferences as to infection in infantile paralysis 
were furnished by epidemicity in the disease, 
the nature of its clinical course, the fact that 
oftentimes more than one child in a family 
was attacked, and especially the age-incidence: 
for almost all acute infections (measles, 
scarlet fever, whooping cough and the like) 
are generally childhood diseases; adults and 
the aged rarely succumb to them because 
such attacks in infancy are likely to have 
conferred lifelong immunity upon the in- 
dividual. 

But in the light of our knowledge up to 
date it is extremely likely that such factors as 
falls, antecedent diseases, and the like are 
not essential to the development of infantile 
paralysis, but have been predisposing agen- 
cies, making the tissues involved vulnerable 
to a specific virus. And besides these pre- 
dispositions there are others which physicians 
have come to consider antecedent to infantile 
paralysis, and still others which accompany it 
and emphasize its serious nature. Such are 
wounds, insect bites, sore throat,coryza, tonsil- 
itis, pneumonia, earache and “running ear,” 
diarrhoea and other digestive disturbances. 


HOW THE VIRUS MAY BE CARRIED 


There are other considerations of causation: 

Data collected in Scandinavia indicate 
especially well that the virus can be carried 
by intermediate persons (not themselves ill) 
to the healthy from the stricken, and from 
patients not frankly paralyzed but suffering 
from slight (so-called abortive) attacks of the 
disease. The incubation period in infantile 
paralysis has been found to vary from five to 
thirty-three days, the average being eight to 
ten days; there has thus obviously been op- 
portunity for the transfer of the disease 
across the Atlantic, before its detection in 
quarantine was possible. 

Physicians in Massachusetts and _ else- 
where who have studied the disease, have con- 
cluded that the virus may be conveyed by the 
bite of insects; and, in the light of our recent 
knowledge of insect transmission of many 
infections, time will no doubt establish the 
correctness of this observation concerning in- 
fantile paralysis. Dust seems to be provoca- 
tive. In one epidemic of 150 cases, investi- 
gated by Dr. R. W. Lovett, of Boston, 62 of 
the patients had been swimming or wading 
in sewage-contaminated water before com- 
ing down with the disease. 

In Massachusetts there were some in- 
stances in which there was sickness, paralysis, 
and death among domestic animals and fowls 


coincident with the epidemic outbreaks among 
human beings; in 34 out of 87 families this 
phenomenon was observed. In Washington 
the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service has been examining a number of dead 
chickens furnished by Dr. J. L. Lewis of that 
city, who had been attending a case of in- 
fantile paralysis; I have not yet seen the re- 
sults of this examination, which was to ascer- . 
tain whether the disease was communicated 
to the patient from the chickens, which were 
taken from his farm; they had taken sick, and 
the patient was caring for them immediately 
before he came down with the poliomyelitis. 
The patient is a breeder of chickens; these 
fowl died and the breeder then himself suc- 
cumbed to what was diagnosed as infantile 
paralysis. It is here noteworthy that in the 
experiments of Dr. Flexner, presently to be 
considered, attempts to implant the virus in 
such available warm-blooded animals as 
guinea-pigs, rats, mice, dogs, cats, sheep, 
cows, goats, pigs, chickens, pigeons, and the 
horse, were not successful; only in the monkey 
was the transfer of the virus successful. 

In the epidemic in and about Springfield it 
was observed that the disease did not especial- 
ly flourish among the poor, since there were 
no cases in the most congested tenement dis- 
tricts; it was considered that many well-to-do 
children escaped, because they were taken 
from home during the summer. On the other 
hand it has been held that the poor do suffer 
most, and that the cases among the well-to-do 
have been in districts bordering upon areas of 
congested tenements, which the poor occupy. 

Thus in infantile paralysis we have to deal 
with an infection of a contagious sort (con- 
tact infection); the virus is present in the se- 
cretions from nose, throat and mouth espe- 
cially in the pharynx; possibly also it exists in 
the discharges of patients. Dr. Flexner ob- 
serves: “Nor can it be affirmed that still 
other avenues of infection (as the skin, the 
organs of respiration or the digestive tract) 
do not exist, for the entrance of the virus into 
the central nervous system.” It is probable 
that the infectivity does not extend beyond 
the acute period (when the fever and other 
symptoms are intense). 


EXPERIMENTS WITH MONKEYS 


Our evidence thus far has been circumstan- 
tial; and, indeed, up to within the last several 
years a completely scientific demonstration of 
the infectious nature of infantile paralysis was 
not forthcoming. But early in 1909 Drs. 
Landsteiner and Popper, in Germany, suc- 
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cessfully inoculated two monkeys with the 
spinal cords taken from two fatal human cases 
of poliomyelitis; in both these animals spinal 
cord lesions akin to these in the human being 
were found on autopsy. 

In September, a year ago, Dr. Simon Flex- 
ner and his colleague, Dr. Paul A. Lewis, of 
the Rockefeller Institute in New York City, 
obtained from physicians the cords of two 
children that had unfortunately died of acute 
anterior poliomyelitis; in these cords the an- 
terior horns exhibited the characteristic gross 
and microscopic evidences of the disease. 
Transmission was then made to monkeys, a 
creature more nearly related to man than 
others. After ether anesthesia, inoculation 
was madein the brain of these simians through 
a trephine opening:* the injected material 
consisted first of emulsions in salt solution of 
the two human cords; and later of emulsions 
of the spinal cords of the monkeys that had 
developed paralysis after injection of the first 
emulsion (that from the human cords). The 
spinal cords in six series of monkeys thus in- 
oculated seriatim showed without exception 
lesions similar to those of human poliomyelitis. 

One must here note that a single successful 
inoculation with human virus resulting in 
experimental poliomyelitis could not establish 
the case for science, because the result might 
have been due to a transferred toxic body; 
but in the superb experiments of Flexner and 
Lewis the transfer of the active, essential, 
specific virus of infantile paralysis was reg- 
ularly successful. “Hence by these and other 
equally conclusive experiments, one cannot 
now doubt the infectious nature of acute an- 
terior poliomyelitis; the pathogenicity of the 
disease is established.’ 


THE VIRUS STILL INDISTINGUISHABLE 


But now as to the nature of this virus which 
is responsible for infantile paralysis or acute 
anterior poliomyelitis. It is at present in- 
visible or at least indistinguishable under the 
microscope (that instrument which now dis- 
cerns with ease objects 1-50,000 of an inch in 
thickness). A filtrate of the inoculated fluid 
discloses under the dark-field miscroscope in- 
numerable bright, dancing points, devoid of 
definite size, not truly mobile, of rounded, oval 


1The same results were subsequently obtained by intra- 
peritoneal and even subcutaneous infection of the filterable 
virus. 

2 Dr. Flexner, for elucidation of the remaining problems in 
infantile pe aralysis, desires from physicians specimens post- 
mortem of the spinal cord, preferably lumbar or_ cervical, 
removed as soon after death as possible; they should be pre- 
served in pure glycerin (Squibb’s, Me rck’s or Kahibaum’ 's) 
and sent by mail or by express - the e wo: of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, 66th St. & Av N. Y., to Dr. Simon 
Flexner at that address. 
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form: but one cannot certainly affirm these 
are the pathogenic germs. 

The microérganism responsible for infantile 
paralysis is neither a bacterium nor a pro- 
tozoén, such parasites (respectively vegetable 
and animal) as have been isolated as the in- 
fective agents in most of the infectious dis- 
eases; yet it must be considered a living or- 
ganism from the fact that infinitely minute 
quantities of it suffice to carry infection 
through an indefinite series of animals—25 
generations at least, representing 25 series of 
monkeys. The infective agent of infantile 
paralysis belongs to the class of the minute 
and filterable viruses that have thus far not 
been demonstrated with certainty. 

Nevertheless, the smallpox virus, for ex- 
ample, is just such a virus; although it still 
remains indistinguishable under the micro- 
scope, a vaccine has been evolved from this 
virus by which that dreadful scourge has been 
practically banished from the face of the 
earth; wherefore there is no reason in logic or 
in science why a similar immunizing and 
curative agent against the disease which has 
caused such pitiful suffering and death in 
little children shall not now in very good 
time be forthcoming. Every man and 
woman of normal mind and heart will rejoice 
in such an outcome. 


ACTION BY HEALTH AUTHORITIES 


Infantile paralysis has been made a re- 
portable disease in Pennyslvania, as it cer- 
tainly should be throughout the Union. The 
Iowa State Board of Health has ruled that 
all cases of infantile paralysis, or suspected 
cases, shall be reported by the attending 
physician or the parent to the local board of 
health; it recommends the quarantine of all 
cases for at least two weeks after the be- 
ginning of the disease, and thorough dis- 
infection of infected premises after the ter- 
mination of the disease; and, noting that the 
infectious material is found in the secretions 
of the nose and mouth of infected persons, it 
recommends the use of sprays or gargles of 
1 per cent. hydrogen peroxide solution to pre- 
vent the disseminating of the disease, and that 
all a patient’s discharges be disinfected by - 
means of mercury bichloride or carbolic acid. 

With increased knowledge of the disease 
earlier diagnosis will be made; this is especially 
desirable in infantile paralysis; for when an 
immunizing agent has been perfected, the 
earlier in the disease it is administered the 
more effective it will be (as in diphtheria and 
in infections generally). 
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A SOCIALIST CRITICISM OF 
MILWAUKEE’S SOCIALIST PROGRAM 


A Letrer From A CALIFORNIA FARMER 


HE following was received just as we were 
going to press. It is the comment of an 
intelligent farmer of the Pacific coast upon the 
article on Milwaukee’s socialistic program 
which we published in our October number. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS: 


I write to thank you for the excellent review in 
the October number of the work of the Socialists 
in Milwaukee, and to suggest a criticism of what 
they are doing there that the article failed to make, 
though perhaps not because the point was over- 
looked. 

My criticism is this: 

Socialists, in common with Single Taxers and 
reformers generally, do not seem to realize that 
they will all wind up exactly where we now are, 
unless they give heed to that inexorable law ex- 
pounded by Malthus, the law of population. 

Take the proposed ‘‘zones”’ of the Milwaukee 
Socialists. In what respect do these differ from the 
town lot or the city block, except in comparative 
size? That is, if business and residence zones are 
once established and fully occupied, the residence 
districts housing as many people as the business 
zone can accommodate, plainly the authorities of 
Milwaukee are ‘‘up against’ one or the other of 
two propositions: Either Milwaukee must not grow, 
or, growing, she must expand her territory—a 
thing not so easy to do, if the required territory 
is already occupied. 

True, she may run on up in the sky, but even 
that way out is of known limitations. The old 
question of privilege is merely shifted from one 
place to another. Instead of one individual ham- 
pered by the property rights of another individual, 
the Socialists will wake to find one community or 
one group of individuals hampered by the collective 
property rights of some other group or of some 
other community. 

Milwaukee is to raise apples—for whom? Will 
the people of Milwaukee selfishly appropriate to 
themselves the exclusive benefits of this apple 
orchard, which is not theirs any more than my 
orchard is mine? Further, if it is proper for Mil- 
waukee to raise apples, it is the correct thing for her 
to raise vegetables, and cereals, and beef, and pork 
and mutton, together with linen and cotton and 
wool, etc. 

Undertaking all these, even the Socialists should 
see that a given number of people in the city of 
Milwaukee will require a given area of land which, 
likely as not, will be in demand by some other 
enterprising city at the same time. 


If we look upon pleasure parks and fine munici- 
pal buildings as a part of the laborer’s standard of 
living, then we might deem it come for the 
Socialists to ‘‘raise’’ the standard of life for the 
worker in Milwaukee. 

Water seeks not its highest, but its Jowest level. 
If there is surplus population either within or 
without Milwaukee, the problem of employing—of 
feeding, clothing and housing these—will keep the 
standard of life for the workers of Milwaukee down 
to that of the unemployed superfluous population: 
unless we conceive of the city adopting the ‘‘closed- 
shop”’ principle of action and excluding all comers, 
besides shipping to other parts Milwaukee’s excess 
of children, if any. 

If the people of Milwaukee are masters of the 
means—all of the means—that support their lives, 
then it is possible for all of them to be free, and all 
equally so. If asurplus of population appears upon 
the scene, one of two things must happen: 

The standard of living in Milwaukee must fall, 
or, 

The excess of population must go elsewhere. 

These facts are the weakness of Marxian Social- 
ists, as of the Single-Tax reformers; or rather their 
failure to recognize them is their weakness. Since 
“‘no man can truly say that he is free until he is 
master of the means that support his life,” it fol- 
lows that every man who would be free must own 
the means that support his life. 

Personally, I own enough land to support myself 
and my family in reasonable comfort with reason- 
able hours of labor for myself and my family. If 
I am entitled to this standard of living, if the re- 
former, by whatever name called, would guarantee 
me a certain and sufficient supply of food, clothing 
and shelter, then I must be guaranteed a certain 
and sufficient amount of land upon which to pro- 
duce these things. 

I do not feel as though all the problems of life 
would be solved for me by my surrendering my 
little farm, which is my means of life, to the Col- 
lectivity. On the contrary, I feel that my standard 
of life is safer in my own keeping than anywhere 
else. 

Further, I feel as though, having put in twenty 
years of the hardest of labor and economy in 

‘carving’’ my little ranch place out of the raw, my 
right to it is just twenty years of hard labor ahead 
of anyone else’s right. 

Nevertheless, I am a Socialist, a ‘‘step-at-a- 
time’’ Socialist, a parcel-the-land Socialist. 


Lincorn BRADEN. 


SHELTERED CovE RANCH, CARBON, CAL. 
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WOODROW WILSON ON THE RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF LAWYERS 


LSEWHERE in this number of the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS comment is made 
on President Woodrow Wilson’s remarkable 
campaign for the governorship of New Jersey. 
Several weeks prior to his nomination, Mr. 
Wilson, in addressing the American Bar Asso- 
ciation at Chattanooga, emphasized the duty 
of the lawyer to lend his skill in meeting the 
stupendous problems of social and economic 
change that are before the country. Portions 
of his address appear in the Green Bag for 
October. In Mr. Wilson’s view the duty of 
lawyers is a much larger thing than the mere 
advice of private clients. He declares that 
in every deliberate struggle for law lawyers 
ought to be the guides, “‘not too critical and 
unwilling, not too tenacious of the familiar 
technicalities in which we have been schooled, 
not too much in love with precedents and the 
easy maxims which have saved us the trouble 
of thinking, but ready to give expert and dis- 
interested advice to those who purpose prog- 
ress and the readjustment of the frontiers of 
justice.” 

Mr. Wilson points out that constitutional 
lawyers have fallen into the background, 
that a new type of lawyer has been created, 
which has come to be the prevailing type. 


Lawyers have been sucked into the maelstrom 
of the new business system of the country. That 
system is highly technical and highly specialized. 
It is divided into distinct sections and provinces, 
each with particular legal problems of its own. 
Lawyers, therefore, everywhere that business has 
thickened and had a large development, have be- 
come experts in some special technical field. They 
do not practise law. They do not handle the gen- 
eral, miscellaneous interests of society. They are 
not general counselors of right and obligation. 
They do not bear the relation to the business of 
their neighborhoods that the family doctor bears 
to the health of the community in which he lives. 
They do not concern themselves with the universal 
aspects of society. is. os 

And so society has lost something, or is losing it 
—something which it is very serious to lose in an 
age of law, when society depends more than ever 
before upon the law-giver and the courts for its 
structural steel, the harmony and co-ordination of 
its parts, its convenience, its permanency, and its 
facility. In gaining new functions, in being drawn 
into modern business instead of standing outside 
of it, in becoming identified with particular inter- 
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ests instead of holding aloof and impartially advis- 
ing all interests, the lawyer has lost his old func- 
tion, is looked askance at in politics, must disavow 
special engagements if he would have his counsel 
heeded in matters of common concern. Society 
has suffered a corresponding loss—at least Amer- 
ican society has. It has lost its one-time feeling for 
law as the basis of its peace, its progress, its pros- 
perity. Lawyers are not now regarded as the medi- 
ators of progress. Society was always ready to be 
prejudiced against them; now it finds its prejudice 
confirmed. 


Taking up the question of the trusts in 
modern business organization, Mr. Wilson 
alludes to the submergence of the individual, 
but reminds us at the same time that the 
power of a very few individuals, those in con- 
trol of the organizations, has been increasing 
to an extraordinary degree. ‘There is more 
individual power than ever,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“but those who exercise it are few and for- 
midable, and the mass of men are mere pawns 
in the game.” As this portion of Mr. Wilson’s 
address has a direct bearing on the issues of 
the New Jersey campaign, we quote a few of 
the more pregnant paragraphs: 


Corporations do not do wrong. Individuals do 
wrong, the individuals who direct and use them for 
selfish and illegitimate purposes to the injury of 
society and the serious curtailment of private 
rights. You cannot punish corporations. Fines 
fall upon the wrong persons—upon the stockhold- 
ers and the customers rather than upon the men 
who direct the policy of the business. If you 
dissolve the offending corporation you throw great 
undertakings out of gear. . . . 

Many modern corporations wield revenues and 
command resources which no ancient state pos- 
sessed and which some modern bodies politic show 
no approach to in their budgets. And these huge 
industrial organizations we continue to treat as 
legal persons, as individuals, which we must not 
think of as consisting of persons, within which we 
despair of enabling the law to pick out anybody in 
particular to put either its restraint or its command 
upon. It is childish, it is futile, it is ridiculous! 
In respect of the responsibility which the law 
imposes in order to protect society itself, in order 
to protect men and communities against wrongs 
which are not breaches of contract but offenses 
against the public interest, the common welfare, 
it is imperative that we should regard corporations 
as merely groups of individuals, from which it may, 
perhaps, be harder to pick out particular persons 
for punishment than it is to pick them out of the 
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general body of unassociated men, but from which 
it is, nevertheless, possible to pick them out, possi- 
ble not only, but absolutely necessary, if business 
is ever again to be moralized. . . . . 
You will say that in many instances it is not fair 
to pick out for punishment the particular officer 
who ordered a thing done, because he really had 
no freedom in the matter; that he is himself under 
orders, is a dummy manipulated from without. I 
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reply that society should permit no man to carry 
out orders which are against law and public policy, 
and that if you will but put one or two conspicu- 
ous dummies in the penitentiary there will be no 
more dummies for hire. You can stop traffic in 
dummies, and then, when the idea has taken root 
in the corporate mind that dummies will be con- 
fiscated, pardon the one or two innocent men who 
may happen to have got into jail. 





HAS ENGLAND MISGOVERNED EGYPT? 


R. A. J. BUTLER writes in the Nine- 

teenth Century on the misgovernment 

of Egypt. A year ago it was supposed that 

Egypt was one of the best witnesses to 

British good government. The writer is 

grateful to Mr. Roosevelt for having drawn 
attention to the condemnatory facts. 

He declares that there was probably less 
brigandage and fewer crimes of violence un- 
der Ismail’s sway than now. The sense of 
insecurity is increasing. English officials are 
ready to send home their women and children 
at a moment’s notice. The peril is. not of a 
successful revolt, but of a sudden riot or 
massacre. Such a peril never arose in the 
days of Ismail, when all foreigners could 
dwell in equal security. Now, after twenty- 
six years of British rule, British subjects are 
in the greatest danger. 

In Ismail’s time Copts and Muslims were 
on excellent terms. Gradually they have 
drawn apart. The Nationalist, or anti- 
English, movement owes its strength to the 
errors of the British Government. The first 
great error was to give preferential instead of 
impartial treatment to the Mohammedans. 
This began with Lord Cromer. It has led 
the Muslims to believe that they are a kind 
of superior caste. Their cry, “Egypt for 
the Egyptians,”’ means Egypt for the Mus- 
lims and oppression for the Christians. 

When the British occupation began many 
if not most of the subordinate offices in 
government service were held by Copts. 
Since then the number of Christian civil 
servants has steadily diminished, the vacant 
places being filled by Muslims, and the higher 
offices in the interior are entirely closed to 
Christians. The expense of religious teach- 
ing in the primary government schools for 
the Copts has to be borne by the Coptic 
Patriarchate, while the Koran is taught in 
all the primary schools at the expense of 
the government. ‘Training colleges for 
teachers in these primary schools require 
examinations in the Koran, which makes it 
impossible for any Copt to qualify as teacher. 


Yet the Copts pay, it is said, one-fifth of the 
taxes necessary to maintain the government 
schools while paying for religious teaching 
in their own schools. 

Then the British Government has reduced 
the number and impaired the imfluence of 
British officials. When Boutros Pasha was 
murdered, a Nationalist was made Prime 
Minister in his place. The Ministers of 
Justice in the interior are Nationalists, and 
they reward and promote Nationalists. It 
pays to be a Nationalist, and the profession 
grows. Thoughtful Muslims say of the Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ Either they are gods, or they are fools.” 

The prevailing belief in Cairo was that 
England was preparing to hand over the 
country to the Nationalists. The agents of 
disloyalty among the Hindus of India, and 
among the Nationalists in Egypt, as also 
the extreme Irish Nationalists, are in touch. 
The writer summarily declares: 


The aim of the Nationalists is the expulsion 
of the English from Egypt; and English policy 
under the present government has suffered and 
encouraged the ascendency of the Nationalists, 
till they have come to believe that Britain is half 
weak and half willing and under pressure can be 
forced, to abandon the country. 


Sir Edward Grey’s declaration is said to 
have shaken, but not shattered, this danger- 
ous delusion. But the writer goes on to say 
that no permanent improvement is possible 
while Sir Eldon Gorst is British Agent in 
Egypt. He has forfeited the confidence of 
his British subordinates; he has never won 
the confidence or even respect of the natives. 
Apart from a strong British Minister, what 
is wanted in Egypt is, says the writer, to 
put an end to England’s present anomalous 
and illogical position. 

“To get rid of the capitulations, and to 
declare a formal protectorate, would be the 
best thing, and it certainly was at one time 
feasible. If it be now impossible, let us 
declare that self-government for Egypt is 
beyond the horizon of practical politics.” 
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WELFARE WORK FOR CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA 


PERHAPS the most gratifying sign of the 

times to all social reformers is the prac- 
tical admission—long in coming, it is true— 
by the leading nations that the most valuable 
asset that a state can have is healthy, well- 
bred children. Germany has taken the most 
comprehensive and scientific view of the child 
problem; France was startled into action with 
regard to it by her alarming decrease of 
population; and England and America are 
now showing in their welfare work for chil- 
dren that they are determined to wipe out 
what has been, to speak plainly, nothing less 
than a national disgrace. A really valuable 
contribution to the study of the child question 
is made in the October Chautauquan, in the 
two articles entitled, respectively, ‘‘ The Child 
and the State” and ‘Social Work for Chil- 
dren in the United States.’”’ The former, 
describing the work now being done in Eng- 
land, is from the pen of Mr. Percy Alden, 
M. P.; and the latter has been compiled 
from the reports of numerous social service 
organizations. Mr. Alden states that Eng- 
land is just beginning to reap the fruit of the 
many committees and inquiries which brought 
the importance of the child problem into 
prominence. He continues: 


At the time of the accession of Queen Victoria, 
not one single act of Parliament represented the 
parental interest which the state ought to take in 
the welfare of the young. The child was a chattel; 
it had no rights and liberties. The last 
thirty or forty years have witnessed a great im- 
provement. We have grown more humane and 
more thoughtful. 


According to Mr. Alden, the number of in- 
fants who die annually in England and Wales 
is about 120,000; the average infant mortality 
being nearly twice as high as it ought to be, 
and highest of all in industrial towns where 
there is a large proportion of married women’s 
labor. It was against this abnormal infantile 
death-rate that the Notification of Births 
Act (1907) was directed. This useful act re- 
quires notice of the birth to be given to the 
local Medical Officer of Health within 36 
hours of the birth. The Medical Officer then 
directs the woman Health Visitor to call upon 
the mother and see if she needs advice or 
assistance, and to pay regular visits to the 
house during the first few months after the 
child’s arrival. The result of this act was a 
drop in the deaths of children under one year 
from 132 in 1000 in 1906, to 109 in 1000 in 


1909. The Local Government Board sanc- 
tions the establishment of municipal milk 
depots in districts where a pure milk supply 
is not easily obtainable. ; 

Another very important piece of health leg- 
islation is the Children’s Act of Mr. Herbert 
Samuel (1908). 


This deals with practically every form of infant 
and child life, the protection of infants and little 
children, the treatment of children in reformatories 
and industrial schools, the question of juvenile 
crime, children’s courts, and probation officers. 


The Board of Education sanctions special 
infant schools limited to children under five 
years of age, where there need be no formal 
instruction; also play centers for children at- 
tending elementary schools. Under the Pro- 
vision of Meals Act (1906) every local author- 
ity may feed poor children attending school, 
collecting the cost from the parents whenever 
these.are able to pay it. For weak and de- 
bilitated children, open-air schools are being 
established. 

Although the disgrace of child labor has 
not been entirely obliterated in England, Mr. 
Alden tells us that an immense change has 
come over the country with regard to it. Even 
under the most recent acts, there are three 
sections of child workers: half-timers, 12 to 
14 years of age; children between 13 and 14 
who have qualified as “young persons” and 
are allowed to work full time; “young per- 
sons”’ in the ordinary sense, from 14 to 18. 
Children under 16 must obtain a medical 
certificate before they can be employed in a 
factory. Of these, nearly 400,000 are en- 
gaged in this way. Of half-timers proper 
there are about 40,000, boys and girls. 

With regard to juvenile crime, children’s 
courts have been largely adopted; and Mr. 
Alden pays a high tribute to Judge Lindsey in 
this connection. Special homes are provided 
in which boys and girls can be detained until 
their trial. The duty of probation officers is 
“to keep in touch with the child; to see that 
the conditions of recognizance are observed; 
to advise and befriend him; and, when neces- 
sary, to find him suitable employment.” Mr. 
Alden claims that the child question cannot 
be successfully treated apart from larger 
questions of social reform. The housing 


problem, the problem of unemployment, the 
evil conditions of slum life, must all be at- 
tacked. 
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Turning to our own country, the new Amer- 
ican Association for Study and Prevention of 
Infant Mortality will hold its first annual 
meeting at Baltimore on November 9-11. 
The Association issues a leaflet for the guid- 
ance of nurses’ associations, social workers, 
and other organizations which deal either 
with the mother or the baby. 


The discussion of every phase of infant mortality 
returns sooner or later to the necessity for educa- 
tion. Necessity teaching is done in various ways, 
through the press and by circulation; by lessons to 
young girls in school and to fathers by a city com- 
mittee on hygiene; by the house-to-house visits 
of trained women to expectant and young mothers; 
by lectures in settlements; by clinics at hospitals; 
and by a combination of all these methods em- 
ployed by the managements of infants’ milk depots, 
of day nurseries, and of summer floating or outdoor 
hospitals. . 


Day nurseries, public playgrounds, the 
feeding of underfed children in the public 
schools, the development of schools for ex- 
ceptional children, as the over-precocious 
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and those who are retarded in development— 
these are'some of the agencies actively at work. 

As regards child labor, there is now but one 
state in New England, Maine, which per- 
mits children to be employed without regard 
to educational qualifications. A new law 
in Kentucky requires the issuance of em- 
ployment certificates by superintendents of 
schools. In connection with the children’s 
courts we learn that 


the methods which have proven of especial success 
in juvenile courts are the holding of the courts in 
rooms apart from the ordinary courtrooms, the 
confinement of the children not in jails but in de- 
tention houses; and the use of the probation officer, 
through whose influence the child in most instances 
is guided into a worthy career. 


Both in Europe and in America public 
opinion is awakening on the child question, 
and ‘“‘the methods of the various organiza- 
tions are all directed toward the elimination 
of basic troubles whose removal will prevent 
the growth of the surface evils.”’ 





THE POWERS AND THE OPIUM QUESTION 


THERE seems but little doubt that slowly 

but surely the powers of the world 
are coming to realize that the use of opium, 
otherwise than for medicinal purposes, is 
detrimental to a nation’s welfare. With afew 
notable exceptions, the powers have decreed 
the prohibition of the sale and consumption 
of the drug; and in the course of another 
generation or two it is to be hoped that the 
opium habit will altogether have ceased to 
enslave. These optimistic views derive sup- 
port from an article, in the American Journal 
of Sociology, by Mr. J. F. Scheltema, M.A., 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, in which the present 
status of the opium question is set forth as 
follows: 


Consequent to the policy which aims at the ex- 
tinction of the trade within ten years, the govern- 
ment of British India is steadily curtailing the 
manufacture of the drug. In Hongkong all the 
opium divans were closed on Feb. 28 last. In most 
of the other European concessions in Chinese 
ports efforts have been made for the suppression of 
the opium dens. In Shantung the Germans have 
reduced the opium revenue from about one-seventh 
of the total revenue until to-day it is only about 
1%. The king of Siam has declared that measures 
will be taken for the administration of the mon- 
opoly with the object of lessening and eventually 
suppressing entirely the sale of the drug. In Macao 
and Indo-China, legislation with the same object 
is promised. With regard to the Straits Settle- 
ments and the Federated Malay States, the govern- 


ment is about to set up a state monopoly of opium. 
In Ceylon, the mission on the question was sitting 
at the time the article under notice was written, 
and the present policy, if continued, will lead to 
suppression. All the self-governing British colo- 
nies which contain any considerable Chinese pop- 
ulation have limited the sale and use of opium to 
medical requirements. Persia, emulous of China, 
has issued stringent regulations with a view to the 
ultimate suppression of smoking the drug. 


In China, the famous Anti-Opium Decree 
was promulgated on September 20, 1906; 
and the Chinese Government has since shown 
that it is really in earnest in its desire to stamp 
out the opium evil. When it is remembered 
that the revenue from the drug is about $30,- 
800,000 yearly, which sum has to be balanced 
by development of income from other sources, 
it will be admitted that China is entitled to 
the highest praise for her action. China’s 
curse, says Mr. Scheltema, was Japan’s warn- 
ing—a warning that was heeded. The prohi- 
bition of the drug, except for medicinal pur- 
poses, has been rigorously enforced; and even 
in Formosa, where one-third of the whole in- 
come was derived from opium, the govern- 
ment has continually waged war upon it. 

In the Philippines, since March, 1905, the 
sale and use of the drug, save for medicinal 
purposes, has been prohibited, except in the 
case of the Chinese population, numbering 
about 70,000, who were allowed three years 
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to break with the habit; and under the law of 
October 10, 1907, these Chinese consumers 
have to be registered. 

In the Dutch East Indies alone is there ex- 
hibited an indifferent attitude on the ques- 
tion. Although the speech-from the Dutch 
throne on Sept. 21, 1909, intimated a desire to 
check the abuse of opium in the Dutch East 
Indies, the new governor-general during his 
first term of office opened vast new areas to 
the drug. At the meeting of the Opium Com- 
mission which was held at Shanghai in Feb- 


THE FABLE OF THE 


YOUNG German _ psychologist, 

Pfungst—a pupil of Prof. Stumpf, the 
director of the Psychological Institute at the 
Berlin University—has carried out a series of 
observations and experimentations of far- 
reaching importance to the farther develop- 
ment of human as well as animal psychology. 
His methods and results are interestingly 
reviewed by Edgar Rubin in a recent issue 
of the Tilskueren (Copenhagen). 

As the principal object of his experiments, 
Pfungst used the famous horse of Herr von 
Osten, Clever Hans, which a few years ago 
was introduced to the world by a group of 
acknowledged scientists as having actually 
been caught in the act of “thinking.” The 
wonderful feats performed by the horse in 
order to provoke such conclusions on the part 
of such men were described in the REVIEW 
oF Reviews during the time when they 
were still startling both the learned and the 
unlearned world. 

Such men as Mobius, the zoélogist, Schill- 
ings, the naturalist, Schweinfurth, the African 
explorer, Schiff, the director of the Zodlogical 
Garden at Hanover, and General Zobel, a 
renowned expert on equine nature, were be- 
trayed into signing a statement to the effect 
that the exhibitions given by von Osten to 
prove the wonderful gifts of his horse were 
free from any and every form of deceit. And 
so convincing were their testimony and the 
animal’s own performance, that even a man 
like Prof. Stumpf was brought to the verge of 
revising his entire conception of the animal 
“soul” by accepting the possibility that train- 
ing might develop true “mentality” in an 
animal fairly well advanced in the subhuman 
evolutionary scale. 

The work done by Pfungst has reduced all 
those surmises of a few years ago to so many 
fairy tales. By a patience, a power of acute 
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ruary, 1909, one of the Dutch delegates even 
went so far as to propose a resolution to the 
effect that “the total eradication of the use of 
opium within a few years is to be considered 
a high but, at present, an unattainable ideal.” 
With this one exception, the war on opium 
seems to be successfully waged; and if the 
nations concerned will only face resolutely 
the financial issue there seems to be every 
reason to hope that within a reasonable lapse 
of time the opium question will have become a 
thing of the past. 


‘“ THINKING”? HORSE 


observation, and an ingenuity that rank un- 
commonly high in the rich annals of modern 
scientific research, he has succeeded in proving 
first, that the sensatory impressions and mus- 
cular reactions of animals have a keenness 
and exactness not even dreamt of by man; 
and secondly, that the connection between 
man’s own thoughts and his muscular re- 
actions is much closer than has so far been 
admitted, or even suggested. 

Incidentally, this talented German experi- 
mentist has shed a new and highly useful light 
on telepathy, many forms of so-called clair- 
voyance, and most sorts of alleged occult 
phenomena. It would be more than prema- 
ture to declare that he has disposed of them 
all, in so far as they have been supposed to 
reveal forces and forms of energy not in- 
cluded in those known and analyzed by science. 
But he has done much to prove that the 
greater part of the phenomena just indicated 
derive their seemingly ‘“‘supernatural”’ ele- 
ment merely from man’s ignorance of his 
own psychology. 

It may be recalled that Clever Hans knew 
figures and letters, colors and tones, the 
calendar and the dial; that he could count and 
read, deal with decimals and fractions, spell 
out answers to questions with his right hoof, 
and recognize people from merely having seen 
their photographs. In every case, his ‘“re- 
plies” were given in the form of scrapings 
with his right forehoof. Whether the ques- 
tioner,was von Osten, who had worked with 
him for seven years, or a man like Schillings, 
who was a complete stranger, seemed imma- 
terial—and this went farthest, perhaps, in 
disposing of all talk of “collusion” between 
master and beast. 

But it was soon discovered that the horse 
had to see his questioner in order to answer 
correctly. Schillings found also that the an- 
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ticipatory faith of the questioner in the cor- 
rectness of the answer went far to assure that 
correctness, while hesitancy or doubt put 
Clever Hans to dismay. Finally Schillings 
‘ was startled one day by the discovery that 
Clever Hans understood equally well any 
language in which the questioner was able to 
express himself with some ease. So far things 
had gone when Pfungst took up his quest, 
concerning which Mr. Rubin says: 


To try the horse’s ability to recognize figures, a 
series of large tablets with figures printed or 
written on them were held up in front of it. In 
about one-half of the cases the questioner knew 
nothing about the sums on the tablet; in the rest 
of the cases, he knew those sums. Then the re- 
markable result ensued, that when the questioner 


knew the figures, 98 per cent. of the answers were. 


correct. When he did not know them, about 8 
per cent. of the answers were correct. Similar at- 
tempts with the reading of words brought, re- 
spectively, 100 per cent. and o per cent. of correct 
replies. What it all amounted to in the end was 
that, if none of those present knew the correct an- 
swer, and especially if the questioner did not know 
it, then the outcome was just as regularly faulty as 
it was correct in the reversed case. 


The next thing Pfungst tried to do was to 
discover how Clever Hans read the answers 
out of the miens or movements of the ques- 
tioner, and in this part of his inquiry he was 
very much hampered by the fact that the 
position of the horse’s eyes make their close 
observation very hard. But he conquered all 
difficulties and proved in the end that the 
signs that guided the animal were “minute 
motions of the head on the part of the ques- 
tioner.”” From this new starting point, he 
passed on to a novel analysis of human 
psychology. He found that almost every 
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person, in making a question of some kind, 
accompanies it by instinctive and uncon- 
scious movements of the head foreshadowing 
the expected answer. But to make these 
movements perceptible enough to serve as a 
guide for the horse, or to be observed by 
other people, they had to be strengthened by a 
forcible “expective tension’ —there must be 
“faith” in the question. 


One had, so to speak, to tell the horse: you must. 
The feeling connected with this state of mind evi- 
denced itself by a sense of tension in the skin of 
the head and in the muscles of the neck, as well as 
in some inner organs. Simultaneously there was 
to be noticed a steadily increasing sense of dis- 
comfort. But at the moment when the expected 
figure or word was reached, the tension suddenly 
ceased, and at the same time a strange sense of 
relief and relaxation made itself felt. 


It is of great interest to note that the state 
of mind which Pfungst found prerequisite to 
the abstraction of correct results from Clever 
Hans proved identical with the one de- 
scribed by one of the older French Spiritists 
as conditional to successful production of the 
phenomena known as “table rapping” or 
“table dancing.” He verified his conclu- 
sions by a series of highly successful experi- 
ments, having for their object to produce new 
and artificial movements in the place of those 
generally accompanying a thought or a ques- 
tion—for he had proved that even a “mere” 
thought frequently, if not always, has its 
motional accompaniment. As far as “Clever 
Hans” was concerned, he reduced the pro- 
cesses by which the horse’s fame for clever- 
ness and “g@lmost human intellect” was won 
to these two elements alone: simple associa- 
tions and sensatory impressions. 





THE CENTENARY OF MRS. GASKELL 


N Michaelmas Day, a hundred years 
ago, Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson (af- 
terwards Mrs. Gaskell) was born at Chelsea in 
a house now numbered 93, Cheyne Walk, and 
several of the September magazines have not 
allowed the centenary to pass unnoticed. 
The Bookman, a special nunber, gives in 
addition to two articles illustrations of a great 
many of the homes and haunts of the novelist 
and the places she has immortalized in her 
works. Mr. Thomas Seccombe, who writes 
on the novels, states it as his deliberate belief 
that Mrs. Gaskell has no absolute rival in the 
measure of complete success which she was 
enabled to achieve. When a terrible sorrow 


befell her she began to write to divert her 
mind from brooding upon the loss of her only 
son. Her first notable performance, “ Mary 
Barton,” appeared in 1848, and in the history 
of ideas, says Mr. Seccombe, it will always 
occupy a noble place as the starting-point 
and rallying cry of a new generation of hu- 
manitarians, following that of the slave- 
emancipators. Written under strong pressure 
of emotion, it is impregnated by profound 
human sympathy, tender and true, and it 
struck home as a revelation as well as a plea 
for the down-trodden. And how did it 
achieve such a result? Largely by a subor- 
dination both of purpose and of personality 
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to a virtually new conception of the novel as 
a harmonious work of art. Light and shadow 
are skilfully arranged, thought and emotion 
alternate; nothing is exaggerated, no side 
taken, no sermon preached, no personality 
obtruded. The capitalists and the mill- 
owners cried out, though in reality they were 
not hurt till “North and South” appeared 
some seven years later. 


The Life of Charlotte Bronte 


But the thorns especial to authors were not 
lacking from Mrs. Gaskell’s lot, writes K. L. 
Montgomery in the Fortnightly. The gauntlet 
of the Edinburgh reviewers had to be run, 
and the author of ‘‘ Mary Barton” could not 
hope to escape the condemnation of certain 
critics meted out to breakers of their un- 
written commandment: ‘Thou shalt not 
make unto thyself anything that is new.” 
The keenest storm of criticism, however, was 
called forth by “The Life of Charlotte 
Bronté,” with the result that Mrs. Gaskell 
resolved there should be no detailed record 
of herself given to the world, and at her ex- 
press wish her letters were destroyed, and 
thus a niche has been left empty among the 
world’s letter-writers. Whether the justice 
of some of her conclusions be still disputed or 
not, no one will deny that Mrs. Gaskell’s 
sympathy enabled her to fulfil her purpose 
of making Charlotte Bronté known and val- 
ued “as one who had gone through a terrible 
life with a brave and faithful heart.” 

Mr. Seccombe is very enthusiastic over 
“Wives and Daughters,” Mrs. Gaskell’s last 
and unfinished story, characterizing it as her 
finest and most finished performance. In his 
opinion, not only does the book surpass any- 
thing which the author had done before, but 
its merit is progressive, and the last chapters 
are the best. Unlike “Edwin Drood” and 
‘Denis Duval,” the completion of the story 
makes no undue strain upon the imagination 
of the reader. Roger returns and marries 
Molly. How well Mrs. Gaskell would have 
carried out the rapprochement! Mr. Sec- 
combe believes the scene would have been 
her chef-d’euvre. As a literary meteorologist 
he also stakes his credit on the prediction 
that the mercury of her fame will have risen 
considerably by 2o10. 


The Knutsford Stories 
It has been left to Mr. Conrad S. Sargisson, 


in another article in the Bookman, to deal 
with “Cranford” and the other Knutsford 


books. It is significant, he says, that Mrs. 
Gaskell’s Knutsford stories were not her 
earliest, and that her unfinished novel was 
based on recollections and later observations 
of the place. As to her own experiences in 
Knutsford, Miss Stevenson was not as happy 
as Mrs. Gaskell was, and one learns of de- 


partures of the girl from the house of her — 


aunt, with whom she lived, and of. hours of 
solitary misery in the sand-pits and among 
the whin-bushes of the heath. Her marriage 
and her domestic life were exceedingly happy. 
Her husband was a literary man, and her 
literary work met with every encouragement. 


From Charlotte Bronte to Mrs. Gaskell 


In an article in the Cornhill Mrs. Sarah A. 
Tooley has been permitted by Miss Gaskell 
to quote unpublished portions from Charlotte 
Bronté’s letters in which reference is made 
to some of Mrs. Gaskell’s books. Of “The 
Moorland Cottage,” Charlotte Bronté wrote: 
“The little story is fresh, natural, religious.” 
Recording her impressions of a chapter in 
“Cranford,” she wished the paper had been 


twice as long. She thought Thackeray ought ~ 


to retire to his chamber with a series of arti- 
cles such as these, and remain there till he 
had learnt by vigilant study how to be 
satirical without being, exquisitely bitter. 
“Ruth,” she thought, excelled ‘Mary Bar- 
ton” for beauty. ‘Your style never rose 
higher, nor, I think, have you ever equaled 
the power of certain passages,” she wrote. 


Her Love of the Poor 


The Master of Peterhouse writes also in 
Cornhill a centenary tribute to the memory 
of Mrs. Gaskell. He says: 


Mrs. Gaskell’s greatness of soul led her to love 
the poor—‘ the poor”’ in that widest sense of the 
term with which the English version of the Psalms 
of David has familiarized us: those who are op- 
pressed and suffer from no fault of their own, but 
because no compassion for them has pierced the 
minds of the proud. It was thus that, as a dweller 
in a great manufacturing city, and as one who 
could in no case have passed sickness and suffering 
by on the other side, she had come to divine as the 
sovereign cure for the evils of the times the opera- 
tion of sympathy between class and class. She was 
by no means the discoverer of this remedy, though 
she had not, we may be sure, waited to learn it 
from Disraeli, any more than it was she who taught 
its secret spring to Dickens, whose ‘‘ Hard Times” 
coincided so notably with her second industrial 
story in date of production. But she stood at the 
height of the movement to whose force her literary 
efforts materially added, in which some of the 
noblest spirits of her own generation shared. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE OPENING 
OF KOREA 


[N the newspaper notices and the various 

public discussions of the recent annexa- 
tion of Korea by Japan, little mention has 
been made of the important part borne by the 
United States in opening the “ Hermit King- 
dom”’ to civilization. Indeed to such an 
extent has it been lost sight of, that probably 
few Americans under sixty years of age— 
taking the average run of citizens—could 
give even the name of the commodore who 
successfully negotiated the first treaty made 
by Korea with a Western nation. Perry and 





THE LATE ADMIRAL ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 


Japan are remembered; but Shufeldt and 
Korea have found no abiding-place in the list 
of historic events to which this country is 
wont to point with pride. And yet, when 
Shufeldt’s work in Korea was done, a fellow 
officer wrote to him: “The making of the 
treaty will place you in history beside Perry; 
and when your detractors will have long been 
forgotten your name will still shine brighter 
than ever.” In the Political Science Quar- 
terly Mr. Charles Oscar Paullin gives an ex- 
haustive account of the events that led up to 
and the incidents immediately attending the 
execution of the treaty, which is well worth 





reading both by the student of history and the 
private citizen. 

This writer relates that in November, 
1866, word was received in this country that 
the American schooner, General Sherman, 
which in the preceding August had sailed 
from Chi-Fu to trade on the west shore of 
Korea, had been wrecked on the Korean coast 
and that subsequently she and all her people 
had been burned by order of the king regent 
of Korea. Commander Robert W. Shufeldt 
was sent with a warship to investigate the 
loss; but this expedition as well as a sub- 
sequent one proved unsuccessful in obtain- 
ing any reliable information. In 1871 the 
United States sent Mr. F. F. Low, the Ameri- 
can minister to China, with an imposing naval 
escort to Korea in the hope of negotiating 
a treaty; but an attack on a flotilla of the fleet 
and the retaliatory measures which followed 
were the net results, the local officials refusing 
to send our minister’s letters to the king. In 
1876 the Japanese secured a treaty with the 
new Korean dynasty; and this success in- 
spired the United States Government with 
the desire to renew its attempts in the same 
direction. In the fall of 1878, Shufeldt, who, 
Mr. Paullin states, had ‘come to be regarded 
as one of the most eminent diplomatists of 
the navy,” was entrusted with an important 
mission tocertain Eastern countries, his orders 
from the Navy Department requiring him to 
‘visit some port of the Corea with the en- 
deavor to reopen by peaceful measures nego- 
tiations with that government.” Shufeldt in 
due course reached Fusan; but the governor 
of that district refused to forward his letter 
to the king. A similar result attended his 
attempt to forward a letter through the Jap- 
anese Foreign Office; but in the summer of 
1880 he managed to obtain an interview with 
Viceroy Li Hung Chang, to whom he made 
known his desire to conclude a treaty with 
Korea, and who invited him to his summer 
palace to talk over matters. Li promised to 
use his influence with Korea to bring about a 
treaty, and shortly afterward, the time al- 
lotted to his cruise having expired, Shufeldt 
returned to San Francisco. In the following 
year he was sent to Peking as naval attaché, 
“for the purpose of aiding Li in organizing 
the Chinese navy and of making a treaty with 
Korea by means of Li’s assistance.”’ Here he 


experienced varied treatment at the hands of 
Li, who at one time was all eager for the 
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treaty and at another equally indifferent 
about it. At length the Korean Government 
intimated through Li that it was willing and 
desirous to make a treaty, and in the follow- 
ing March Shufeldt went tothe viceroy’s sum- 
mer palace again to arrange the terms, it being 
evident that “the viceroy was to represent 
both his own government and that at Seoul.” 
The only important differences between the 
first drafts of the treaty made by Li and by 
Shufeldt, respectively, turned upon the in- 
clusion by the former of a sentence admitting 
Korea’s vassalage to China. Ultimately Li 
waived this; and on May 22, 1882, at a spot 
on the Korean coast within sight of the U.S.S. 
Swatara, detailed for Korean service, the seal- 
ing, signing, and delivering of the treaty took 
place. Of the scope of this yocument Mr. 
Paullin observes: 
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The treaty was much more comprehensive than 
the initial treaties of either our own government or 
other Occidental governments with China and 
Japan. . Among its important provisions 
are those permitting American citizens to trade at 
the open ports of Korea and to erect residences and 
warehouses therein establishing _diplo- 
matic and ‘consular representation, prohibiting 
traffic in opium . and granting to the 
United States the privileges obtained from Korea 
by the most favored nation. 

But, as Mr. Paullin remarks further, the 
success of Shufeldt’s mission attracted little 
attention in America. Our people were not 
yet interested in the politics of the Far East; 
and the commodore was out of favor with the 
ruling pcwers at Washington. As a conse- 
quence of this disfavor and of the indifference 
of the people, the commodore never received 
the recognition in America that was legiti- 


mately his. 


KOREA AND JAPAN’S CONSISTENCY 


[NX another article reviewed in this section 

an account is given of the treaty made 
with Korea by the United States under which 
important trade privileges were granted to 
this country. In the North American Review 
Dr. William Elliot Griffis, the well-known 
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DR. WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 











(Leading American authority on Korea) 


author of “Korea the Hermit Nation,” who 
has had forty-five years’ experience with and 
study of the Japanese, writes: 


As for American interests, they are safe. Japan 
has a genius for disappointing the croakers and 
silencing the prophets of calamity. I 
believe that Japan, the unquailing exponent of 
modern civilization in Asia, and the true middle 
term between Orient and Occident, will keep faith 
and do justice, not only with the nations at large, 
but with that country which she has ever recog- 
nized as her first, her best and truest friend—the 
United States of America. 


Dr. Griffis asserts that at the beginning of 
her modern life Japan stood first for peace and 
the open door. When she made her treaty 
with Korea, that country received for the 
first time recognition as a sovereign state. 
Japan then attempted to redeem it from 
medievalism with all its cruelties and horrors 
and to coax it into modern national life. For 
years Japan lavished ner money and lent her 
best statesmen to aid Korea into freedom and 
modern life. - This was not altruistic benevo- 
lence. It was for her own safety that Japan 
lifted up the cowed and hermit vassal of 
China. ‘Great as were Japan’s perils from 
predatory Western nations, the existence of 
a next-door neighbor bigotedly attached to 
the ideals of the ancient world was greater. 
To-day, outweighing all other things neces- 
sary for Japan’s safety and future progress, is 
the necessity of a reformed China. In this 
view we have the key which unlocks the com- 
plicated situation in the Far East. It shows 
Japan consistent throughout.” 

Dr. Griffis gives an admirably condensed 
history of the Korean nation, in the course of 
which he pays a warm tribute to the influence 
of Buddhism on the “Issachar of nations.” 
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In 1392 the new dynasty banished Buddhism 
from Korea, and its priests were forbidden to 
enter walled cities. Chinese ritual and dog- 
mas were then installed; and from this date 
till the nineteenth century Korea “possessed 
no system of public law or apparatus of jus- 
tice, permitted a system of cruelty and punish- 
ment worse even than China’s, and neglected 
the development of the country’s resources.” 
To quote Dr. Griffis: 


Public hygiene was unknown. Until the mis- 
sionaries came in 1832 the diseased, the aged, and 
the lying-in women were in large numbers put out 
in the fields or on the grassy slopes of the city walls, 
with a glass of water and a bowl of rice, to take 
their chances. Hence when Japan defi- 
nitely turned: her face away from China to accept 
Western civilization, Korean official wrath was 
aroused, and the Japanese of 1868 were stung to 
madness by an insulting letter calling them traitors 
to Eastern culture. 


Japan, in breaking away from the ancient 
life, naturally incurred the enmity of China. 
“No love has ever been lost between them, nor 
apparently is likely to be. Alliance between 
them is a dream.” 

In all their constructive work the Japanese 
have studied conditions rather than enforced 
theories. To-day Terauchi is to build a 
superstructure on foundations already laid 
by Ito. 


RECENT discussion as to the desirability 

or non-desirabilty of fortifying the 
Isthmian Canal renders particularly timely 
an article by Mr: Fullerton L. Waldo, 
F.R.G.S., in the Engineering Magazine, on 
the progress that has been made at Panama. 
The editors of that periodical, in a prefatory 
note, state that “Mr. Waldo’s report of 
personal observations lately made on the 
Isthmus is welcomed because it expresses the 
. verdict of a normal, healthy, well-informed 
and open mind free from commitment to 
any special or preconceived opinions.” Mr. 
Waldo’s account is additionally valuable by 
reason of the fact that he was at Panama in 
1907, at which time the army administration 
was about to take hold of the work. He pays 


a tribute to the splendid service of Engineers 
Wallace and Stevens, whose work, he says, 
made possible the work that is going on now. 
The men of the army have “made good,” and 
Colonel Gorgas, by showing white men how 
they can live in the tropics, has rendered in- 
estimable service to humanity at targe. 


Of some of the things Japan has 
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done for Korea Dr. Griffis mentions the 
following: 


Where there was no public provision for educa- 
tion, a system of manual training, common and 
high schools, and colleges, having already appro- 
priated over $250,000. Where public hygiene was 
unknown, one half of the people dying of small- 
pox and syphilis being almost omnipresent, Japan 
has introduced waterworks, hospitals, and other 
means of preserving life, her appropriation to date 
rising above $6,000,000. Besides a railroad trav- 
ersing the whole country, wagon-roads are built 
or contracted for at a cost thus far of $750,000. 
The center of graft and rottenness, the Imperial 
court, made up largely of eunuchs, sorceresses, 
geomancers, and fortune-tellers, has been cleansed. 


Dr. Griffis considers that Japan’s problem 
in Korea is much like ours in the Philippines; 
that with altruism, justice, and sympathy she 
will give the world even greater surprises than 
thus far enjoyed. But she must expect to 
spend at least $15,000,000 annually for years 
tocome. The influence of 250,144 professed 
Christians in Korea must also be counted for 
not a little. There are signs that the union 
of the two nations in heart and hand will, 
in spite of obstacles, be accomplished. Dr. 
Griffis utters his faith in the success of the 
Japanese in their attempt to amalgamate the 
peoples of the two countries—an attempt 
which, if realized, will eclipse all known peace 
victories. 


PROGRESS ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


When Mr. Waldo was at the Isthmus in 
1907, there was “one lonely little steam 
shovel courageously butting into the hillside 
at Gatum”’; and on his return he was fre- 
quently asked: “Do you really believe they 
are going tobe able toput thecanal through?” 
The conditions he found existing in 1910 he 
describes as follows: 


We ran all over the premises.at Gatun in the di- 
vision engineer’s track-automobile; we climbed into 
and around the huge lock-chambers, breathed the 
choking dust of the concrete-mixers, and risked the 
third-rail system animated by the magnificent new 
power-house. It was hard to believe it was the 
same place as the site of the furtive operations of 
the single shovel in 1907. The Chagres now rioted 
seaward through a 300-foot spillway channeled 
through a mound in the middle of the dam-site. 
. . . The great terraced lock-walls instantly 
challenged comparison with the work of the build- 
ers of the mausoleum of Cheops. The masonry 
work for the first pair of locks will be completed by 
November. The floor of the second pair is already 
prepared to receive the superstructure. The shov- 
els are now grubbing 40 feet below sea-level to 
complete the necessary excavation for the third 
pair of locks—and this, it is expected, will be done 
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by January. . The dam itself is to be a 
mile and a half long, 100 feet wide at the top, and 
400 feet in thickness at the water-line. ~ 
Besides the Gatun dam and locks, there is 
another great factor on which the completion 
of the canal by 1915 depends—and that is the 
Culebra Cut. Mr. Waldo characterizes as 
nonsense most of what has been published in 
the United States about the slides at the Cut. 
The 1909 Report of the Canal Commission 
shows that the engineers expected them. As 
to the work actually done, the following fig- 
ures are given: Excavation to August 1, 1910, 
including the allowance for the slides at 
Culebra shows 113,135,206 cubic yards ex- 
cavated since May 4, 1904, when the Ameri- 
cans began work. Cubic yards remaining to 
be taken out, 69,402,560. The mere reports 
of the work of the shovels, however, is not, 


in Mr. Waldo’s opinion, the best assurance 
that the canal will be built by 1915. To give 
his own words: 


The most convincing exhibit at Panama is the 
character of the working population itself. 
In 1910 the laborers in all particulars worthy of 
their hire are excessively in the majority, where 
formerly they were merely numerous. They have 
brought their families to the Isthmus, secure in the 
knowledge of healthful surroundings, good schools, 
a generally moral environment, social diversions, 
and a thoroughly satisfactory commissariat. The 
number of gardens in three years has increased 
greatly.. The people really seem to care-to make 
their dooryards beautiful. Panama begins to ap- 


. pear like home to them. 


And what is, perhaps, the most favorable 
sign of all—the baseball rivalry is as fast and 
furious as that of the steam shovels. 





FRANCE’S NON-SUCCESS IN MADAGASCAR 


INCE France, fifteen years ago, added 
Madagascar to her colonial possessions 
much has been written concerning the possi- 
bilities, the riches in natural resources, the 
glorious future of that remarkable island—an 
island comprising a territory as vast as Bel- 
gium, France, and Holland combined. Many 
writers, official and non-official, have spoken 
of Madagascar as a Promised Land, as an 
“Eastern France,’”’ whose inhabitants were to 
be recruited with emigrants from the French 
metropolis, as a colony whose successful de- 
velopment and phenomenal growth were to 
equal those of Canada. These rosy anticipa- 
tions have not, it seems, been realized. On 
the contrary, according to an article by M. 
Emile Faguet, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the present state of the island is in many 
respects not far short of deplorable. This 
eminent writer says: 


After the difficult times that followed the cam- 
paign of 1895, after the application of the principles 
of General Galliéni, and their transformation by 
M. Augagneur, after the hesitation, the uncer- 
tainty, the hopes and disillusions, the boisterous 
success of the one and the discouragements of the 
other, the conflicts of theories and interests of 
which the Residence at Antananarivo was the 
theater, one may ask whether the great island is a 
profitable conquest and whether the criticisms and 
recriminations of to-day are not signs of a reaction 
against the enthusiasm of past years. 


One of the chief hindrances to the develop- 
ment of the colony has been the number and 
diversity of the races of which the population 
is composed. The natives number something 


like 2,500,000; and this total is made up of 
components almost as varied as those of our 
own Philippine possessions. The Hovas are 
foes of the Sakalavas; the Mahafali are always 


-hostile; the Comoriens are sly and undepend- 


able; and several others, as the Antanosi, 
Sihanaka, and Tanala, are still savages. M. 
Faguet describes large tracts of territory in 
traversing which “‘one is sadly surprised by 
the deserted aspect of the country.” Except- 
ing the wood cut for fuel for locomotives and 
steam launches, the forest resources are al- 
most unexploited. On large areas, where 
Chinese, Siamese, or Burmese would find the 
elements of a profitable commerce, the scat- 
tered Betsileos and Betsimisarakas vegetate 
apathetically. This ‘gloom of dismal spaces, 
this impression of solitude,” are accentuated 
in the zone of the high denuded _table- 
lands. Here, in the valleys that separate the 
vast ridges, “the rich land awaits vainly rice- 
plantations, fields of vegetables, and ponds of 
fish’; but the indifferent natives neglect to 
plant mangoes, peaches, guavas, oranges, euca- 
lyptus, and Japan lilies, all of which would 
flourish in this region. 

At the beginning of the French occupation, 
the island was said to be rich in gold and 
other minerals; but, though gold has been 
mined, the results have not been’such as to 
lead to the acquisition of fortunes. In certain 
districts tourmalines, rock crystals, amethyst, 
turquoises, and emeralds are found; in‘other 
regions cattle have been raised and brought 
to market at a profit; in still others the cul- 
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tivation of rice is encouraged by the French 
Government; but development of trade and 
commerce as a whole is retarded by the in- 
sufficiency of transportation routes. _The 
reports published at home of the “execution 
of great works of public utility” are not justi- 
fied by the state of the ports and the roads. 
Of the towns, Antananarivo alone merits the 
name of city; the others—even Diego-Suarez 
—are less important than the little chief 
town of a French canton. Of all the native 
races the Hovas are the most interesting. At 
the capital they are seen at their best. 





On the courts of the tennis-clubs they handle the 
racket with grace; their equipages dispute the palm 
with those of Europeans; a Hova medallist is di- 
rector of music for the Government; and Hova 
amateurs are in the majority in the Philharmonic 
Society. 


Of the Malagasy generally, however, M. 
Faguet draws a melancholy picture. He says: 


The number of inhabitants either diminishes or 
remains stationary. This is easily explained. The 
Malagasy of the tablelands is ill protected against 
the variations of temperature. Summer and winter 
he is ‘clothed in a shirt, vague drawers, and a 
lamba of cloth or cotton. In his house of wood, 
straw, or clay, open to all weathers, he is unable to 
keep himself warm from May to September; for 
fuel, when it is procurable, is both scarce and dear. 

His hygiene is deplorable and tuberculosis 
is prevalent. Generally, the Malagasy is improvi- 
dent or prodigal. 


If he hoards at all, it is to build 
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a monumental mausoleum in which he may sleep 
his last sleep in a precious shroud. Manual labor 
is paid for at the rate of 20 centimes a day; and 
miners are satisfied with 60 centimes for 12 hours’ 
work. In the country districts the sorcerer is still 
all-powerful; arts and handicrafts remain in a 
primitive condition. In his agriculture the Mal- 
agasy neglects fertilization, rotation-cropping, and 
the selection of stock; and he obstinately refuses 
to use the ordinary agricultural machines. 


Alluding to the reported discovery of 
petroleum and coal in the western part of the 
island, M. Faguet says, that whatever may be 
the natural possibilities of expansion, cap- 
italists and colonists will be unable without 
the aid of the Government to transform them 
into practical and profitable realizations. 
Good roads must be built; infanticide, now 
enormous, owing to the influence of the native 
sorcerers, must be stopped; foreign immigra- 
tion should be solicited. A thousand Annam- 
ite families would in a few years transform 
the marshes of the island into rich rice-plan- 
tations; Malays would help the Hovas to 
raise cattle; and Chinese, Hindus, and negroes 
would furnish the labor indispensable for the 
public works. But for all this millions of 
francs would be necessary; and, the colony 
being too poor to provide them, a loan should 
be guaranteed by France for the purpose. 
Otherwise, the future of the colony will 
render fruitless the sacrifices already made 
for the conquest and pacification of the island. 


nearer ern en 


LOUIS BOTHA FROM A GERMAN VIEWPOINT 


HE achievements of General Botha, the 
famous Boer statesman and soldier, in the 
service of his country, may justly be called 
inspiring. In the face of a thousand odds— 
the grievances of English rule, the mistrust 
of him by his own countrymen aroused by 
his patient attitude to the governing power, 
he, by his sagacity and quiet, indomitable 
endurance has wrought wonders for his 
people. 

The Gartenlaube (Leipzig) gives an inter- 
esting and highly appreciative account of 
the marvels accomplished by this heroic 
figure. The writer of the article, A. Scho- 
walter, says in part: 


If our well-informed journals and _ political 
wiseacres discuss the conditions in South Africa, 
they exhaust themselves in panegyrics upon 
England’s magnanimous policy of conciliation. 
Never have panegyrics been more unjustly be- 
stowed. The credit of restoring the country 
desolated by war, and the position of power 
occupied by the Boers, is due solely to Botha 


and his followers. Botha is an exemplar of the 
old Boer virtue of patient endurance. The English 
Commissioners often turned him down sharply 
when he -made his unceasing demands and 
protests; he never grew tired of repeating them. 
As a party to the treaty, he was responsible to 
his people that it should be observed, and Eng- 
land did not observe it. Efforts were made to 
undermine his prestige; and the Boers, seeing 
his unfailing affability in negotiating with the 
government, grew mistrustful. They became 
weary of waiting, but Botha still ever counselled 
patience! He felt that steady persistence must 
finally conquer, and to this consciousness was 
added his confidence in the innate strength of 
his people. The man could not be killed off: 
that soon became the general feeling of the 
dominant powers. He is the strongest among 
us in patient endurance: that was the feeling of 
the oppressed. 

Without indulging in inflammatory speeches, 
such as conditions gave ample occasion for, he 
steadily pointed to the evils of the English rule, 
until the people lost all confidence in it. Quietly, 
and without any spirit of revenge, he proceeded 
with the work of organization, and when the 
first political campaign took place, his’ ranks 
were in order and they gained the first victory. 
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The suffrage was so carefully distributed that the 
English calculated upon the election turning in 
their favor; it: was thought impossible that the 
Boers could reap success in the industrial centers. 


That Botha put the economic interests in the. 


foreground did not disturb the unity of his people, 
since their economic interests are not divided, 
while he gained adherents from the opposing 
camp where such is not the case. Thus could 
the Boers achieve a victory in the Transvaal; 
and thus could the Transvaal take the lead in 
the restoration of the Boer nationality, until 
union with Cape Colony and the former Orange 
Free State permanently secured the predomi- 
nance of the Boer element, which will doubtless 
be likewise politically assured by a new suffrage 
law. How strong Botha feels himself, and how 
highly he rates the cultural significance of the 
Boers of South Africa, he showed most clearly 
when, on being entrusted with the formation of 
the first Ministry of the Federated States, he 
refused to summon men from different parties 
in order to form a coalition ministry. 

The honor of his people hangs upon his name; 
and Botha has a strong feeling for that. Under 
the influence of the English press the Boer has 
long been generally regarded as the inferior of 
the Englishman in culture and statesmanship. 
English dominion was, indeed, sought to be 
justified on that ground. Men pftoud of their 
nationality, like Botha, suffer under such ignorant 
judgments. To eradicate that_prejudice is a life- 
object with them. 

And this saving of their name signifies at the 
same time the destruction of the nimbus that 
surrounded the English. For England is always 
held up as the model colonial power. Such 
catchwords are inherited like diseases. Never 
has a country laid bare its weak points more 
awfully than did England in its colonial policy 
in South Africa—above all, in the Transvaal. 
What did England make of it in five years? A 
country in debt, groaning under inner and outer 
oppression, torn by mistrust and hatred. Not 
alone the issue of the first elections, but absolute 
helplessness in face of the economic collapse, 
forced the rulers to transfer the administration 
to the Boers. It was theirs to right the ship of 
state, and they have done it brilliantly. There 
was no money for pensions, for railroads, for 
keeping up for a time the bankrupt English 
settlements; the peasants had lost their hopeful 
persistence, capital on a great scale remained 
aloof, and the state itself could secure loans under 
decent conditions only if guaranteed by the 
“‘mother country.” 

Then Botha became Premier. What he has 
accomplished in three years reads like a fairy 
tale. He paid interest on the huge debt with 
which English misrule had saddled the country, 
besides satisfying the claims of the dismissc:l 
officials of the former republic; completed the 
network of railways, gave aid to the peasants in 
their efforts to engage in corporate activity, 
created opportunities of work for his impoverished 
countrymen. And with all this the state treasury 
presented an abundant surplus every year. He 
dismissed the Chinese from the country and pro- 
vided industry with African laborers, so that the 
money remained in the land. He has raised 
confidence within the country and to the country, 
so that gold flowed into it. Never has mining 


stood upon a firmer basis than now, and never has 
The mutual 


the credit of the state been higher. 
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distrust, too, has given place to peaceful collabo- 
ration since the question of school and language 
has been solved and every element of the popu- 
lation knows that it is getting its due. One 
class alone has Botha antagonized—the English 
officials. He sent home the idlers and parasites— 

















GEN. LOUIS BOTITA 
(Premier of United South Africa) 


whole shiploads of them—whose only object was 
to serve long enough to obtain a pension. 

3efore the Boer war the people of the Trans- 
vaal had the greatest name among all the Boers 
of South Africa; in that conflict they forfeited 
much of their renown. It was generally expected 
after that event that Cape Colony would take 
the lead in the development of the Boer nation- 
ality. Botha has, in peace, restored the glory 
of their name; he has made his shattered country 
financially the strongest of the Seuth African col- 
onies, the provider of money of its brother states. 
And now that he has secured to his land the leader- 
ship of South Africa, it is the goal of his ambition 
to demonstrate that it is the mission of the Boer 
people alone—under the guidance of the Trans- 
vaal—to develop and govern South Africa. Not 
that he contemplates a forcible breaking away. 
He does not hate the English; he gazes down, upon 
them with smiling superiority. He esteems their 
system of government, even though not the men 
who administer it. He cannot hope for support 
from any nation, as he has bitterly learned; he 
needs the ‘‘mother country” as a protecting wall 
until his people shall be great and strong enough 
to venture safely among the _ world-powers. 
Every nerve is meanwhile strained to hasten the 
time when it would appear an absurdity for the 
“mother’’ to keep its big daughter in leading- 
strings. Then the maintenance of English rule 
will become an impossibility, and no English 
minister will contend for it. 
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THE MILLENNIUM OF 


FOR three days in September the little 

town of Cluny, near Maccn in Bur- 
gundy, celebrated, with fétes which the French 
journals describe as “ magnifiques” and “fort 
belles,” the one-thousandth anniversary of 
the founding of its celebrated abbey. Cluny 
is perhaps the greatest name in monastic 
history. In g10, Duke William of Aquitaine 
gave the village and valley of Cluny (or 
Clugny) to Bernon, abbot of Balme, to found 
there a branch of the Order of Benedictines. 
So rapidly, from the very outset, did the in- 
fluence of Cluny spread, that in the eleventh 
century more than 2000 convents acknowl- 
edged its authority. Its abbey church, be- 
gun in 1089, and having five naves and seven 
towers, was the largest in Europe, and later 
served as the model for many a noted mon- 
astery. The Cluniacs even invaded England, 
their houses in that country numbering thirty- 
two when the monasteries were suppressed. 
Indeed, for three centuries—the tenth, elev- 
enth, and twelfth—Cluny was the greatest 
religious power of the world: it made popes 





THE GRAND HISTORICAL PARADE AT CLUNY 


and aided the papacy in its struggles with the 
Empire; and kings and princes made pilgrim- 
ages to the famous abbey and granted it all 
sorts of privileges. 

From accounts in Jllustration and the 
Monde Illustré, we learn that the millennial 
celebration, which was arranged by the 


- magnificent. 


THE ABBEY OF CLUNY 


Academy of Macon, was carried out with 
great success and cochusiasm. 


The Academy succeeded in the difficult feat of 
grouping the Government, the clergy, and the 
savants, and of establishing for the time being a 
truce of parties. One saw at Cluny, in a depart- 
ment the elect of which are Radical-Socialists, the 
crowd salute with respect the bishops as, cross in 
hand and mitre on head, they traversed the streets; 
one witnessed in the historic cortége side by side 
the sons of the oldest and most aristocratic families 
of Burgundy and the children of M. Simyan, deputy 
and former under-secretary of state. 


The proceedings began with a congress of 
archeology and history, to which M. Réné 
Bazin delivered an eloquent address. He re- 
minded his hearers that although the first 
aim of Cluny was to make saints, the abbey 
was also a great school of art and artists. 


At Cluny, as at Monte Cassino, we know that 
besides the brothers devoted exclusively to psalm- 
ody and the study of the Gospel and to the clearing 
of forests, there were others who were ca!ligraphers 
and illuminatd¥s, statuaries, mosaists, goldsmiths, 
bookbinders, and musicians. Many of their mas- 
terpieces have suryived revolutions and are pre- 
served in our libraries and museums. These artists, 
whose names have perished, asked neither the re- 
ward of gold nor that of glory. And among them 
were masters of the art that is the most perfect and 
eloquent of all—architecture. The architects of 
‘Cluny have constructed thousands of churches and 
cloisters; they have created a style; and to-day, 
quite often, when one asks, whether in France, 
Spain, England, or the Holy Land, what is the 
origin of a particular famous monument, the guide 
is obliged to reply: ‘‘The Burgundian abkey. of 
Cluny.” 


In 1245 Louis IX (Saint Louis) visited 
Cluny and had there an interview with Pope 
Innocent IV. This notable event formed the 
subject of a historic pageant at the annivers 
sary celebrations. We read: 

The pious monarch, accompanied by his broth- 
ers, his mother, and his sister, Blanche and Isa- 
bella of Castile, and a numerous suite of nobles and 
gentlemen at arms, proceeded to the abbey, where 
the Pope, surrounded by monks, awaited him. The 
costumes and the caparisons of the horses were 
The velvet, silk, cloth-of- 
gold, the armor, coats-of-mail, the great swords of 
the Crusaders—all these defiling in the narrow 
medieval streets under a glorious sun, restored to 
us for an instant a dazzling feodality with its 
villeins, its aldermen, and its fools, who followed 


on foot. 


The same writer observes with regret that 
of all the grandeur of Cluny only some ruins 
are now to be seen. In 1790, when the Constit- 
uent Assembly dissolved the Cluniac congre- 
gation, the town of Cluny purchased. the 
famous abbey and pulled it down,—an act 
of vandalism denounced by Napoleon. 
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TRIBUTES TO HOLMAN-HUNT 


"THE opening article in the October 
Contemporary Review, by Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, is devoted to Holman-Hunt. Hunt 
and the writer were contemporaries, and for 
most, though not all, of the painter’s life, 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti saw much of him. 
After Hunt’s second marriage (in 1874 or 
1875 he had married his deceased wife’s 
sister) Mr. Rossetti saw but little of him for 
a time, especially as Hunt was often out of 
England. In 1905, however, when his book 
on “The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood” was 
published, the two old friends came together 
again, in spite of there having been various 
statements in the volume with regard to 
D. G. Rossetti which his brother thought 
not altogether correct. During the last year 
of the painter’s life Mr. Rossetti seems to 
have visited him fairly often, and even stayed 
with him; and he was asked by the widow 
to be one of Hunt’s pall-bearers. The 
article under* review was written after 
returning from the funeral in St. Paul’s. 
Writing of Holman-Hunt about 1847, 
Mr. Rossetti describes him as 


a young man of sturdy and rather fleshy physique, 
somewhat above the middle height. His face was 
pale, his eyes light grayish blue, his hair abundant, 
straight, and of a rather pale yellow ox sandy tint: 
it continued abundant till his death. His torehead 
was always remarkable—large, strong, and from an 
early date scored with a few horizontal lines. To 
see and hear him once or twice was to be satisfied 
that there was ‘something in him beyond the 
common.” His nose was of full thickness, with an 
observably projecting tip: in his concluding years 
this peculiarity had almost disappeared. His talk 
—not wholly free from evidences of a scanty educa- 
tion, but these also disappeared as the years went on 
—was full of character and point and observation; 
thoughtful, and often humorous and diverting. 


It was in 1848 that the “P.R.B.,” as it 
is generally called, was formed, and that the 
association of Hunt and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti became so close. At this time 
Hunt, says the writer, was very poor, and 
had to live with extreme economy. While 
sharing a studio in Cleveland Street, Fitzroy 
Square, with D. G. Rossetti, he had often 
to be content with a single herring, or some- 
thing similar, for his day’s meal, though he 
frequently dined at the Rossettis’ table. 

In 1852 one of the ra~ occasions arose 
when the writer spent several days. together 
in Hunt’s company. This was at a farm- 
house at Fairlight, Hastings, to which Hunt 
went in order to paint his famous picture 
of stray sheep. Another inmate of this 
farmhouse at the time was Edward Lear, 


who had even then, before Hunt had won 
his fame, a very high opinion of the painter’s 
merits. 

Holman-Hunt might truly be cited as an 
instance of a cracked vessel lasting longest. 
He must have been tough—that is, made of 
good physical material—for he lived to be 
eighty-three; but, as the writer says, he 


was often and gravely out of health; indeed, since 
he returned from the East in 1856 I have seldom 
known him to be in good condition for long. At 
one time, some twenty-five years ago, typhoid 
fever drove him to the very door of death; and 
after that he became a victim to asthma, of which 
he at times gave me details so painful as to be al- 
most harrowing. But nothing daunted him. Cour- 
ageous in an eminent degree, physically and morally 
courageous, he fought his maladies as if they had 
been so many desert wolves or hyenas: he grapple | 
with them and rebelled against them, and would 
not be beaten. 


Hunt was essentially religious, “‘an earnest 
Protestant Christian in the full sense of the 
word’”’; but apparently not altogether widely 
tolerant. He was ‘‘a thorough and down- 
right Englishman, and little disposed to 
admit that such outlandish personages- as. 
Chinamen, Japanese, Indians, Egyptians, or 
even Frenchmen, had any. great raison 
@’étre when brought front to front with the 
Briton.” 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer contributes to 
the Fortnightly Review for October an in- 
teresting appreciation of Holman-Hunt, the 
father of the Pre-Raphaelites. This is Mr. 
Hueffer’s account of the message of the 
man: 


Inspired with the intense, unreasoning faith of 
the ascetic for the mysteries of revealed religion— 
inspired, too, with the intense and unreasoning de- 
sire of the ascetic for the rendering of truth, since 
he believed that truth and revealed religion were 
as much identical as are the one in three of the 
Trinity, so Mr. Holman-Hunt supported the fiery 
suns of the desert, the thirsts of the day, the rigors 
of the night, the contempt of his compatriots, and 
the scorn of his.time, in the endeavor to prove that 
Our Lord was a Semitic boy or an adult Jew in- 
spired with the ecstasy of a modern French anar- 
chist; that His mother was a Bedouin woman of 
no particular distinction, or that the elders in the 
temple were a set of Semitic sheiks dressed in 
aniline dyed burnouses, packed together in wooden 
tabernacles, beneath a remorseless sun. This was 
the message of- Mr. Holman-Hunt to his genera- 
tion, a message surely very salutary and very use- 
ful. For of its kind, and as far as it went, it meant 
clearness of thought, and clearness of thought in 
any department of life is the most valuable thing 
that a man can give to his day. 


The artist was declared an atheist and an 
effort was made to have him: imprisoned! 
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CENTENARY OF THE AUTHOR OF “RAB AND 
HIS FRIENDS” 





DR. JOHN BROWN 


T the time of his death (May tr1, 1882) 
there was perhaps no more honored 
and beloved citizen of Edinburgh than 
Dr. John Brown. Visiting that city shortly 
after his decease, Mrs. Sarah A. Tooley, 
who contributes an interesting centenary 
sketch of him to the Cornhill Magazine 
(London), found it given up to reminiscences 
of “the kindly old physician, than whom even 
the great Sir Walter [Scott] had not rooted 
himself more deeply in the social life of 
‘Auld Reekie,’”’ we read: 


People recalled his familiar figure, with the 
benign face and the silver hair walking along 
Prince’s Street on sunny days. -. . . He 
loved Edinburgh, he rejoiced in her beauty, and 
he knew almost everybody’in the place. . . 
He did not often raise his hat. ‘‘My nods,” he 
said, ‘‘are on the principle that my hat is chron- 
ically lifted, at least to women.” . . . His 
acquaintances included all ranks and conditions 
of people, and one might say horses and dogs 


also. . . . He respected and sympathized 
with dog nature much as he did with human 
beings. . . . Once, when his terrier leapt 


from the seat opposite to him in the carriage 
through the open window, he merely remarked, 
“FT expect he has recogniged an acquaintance”’; 
and on another occasion he said: ‘I have just 
met a deeply conscientious dog; he was carrying 
his own muzzle.” 


Born September 22, 1810, fourth of his 
line and name, in the old Secession Manse 
at Biggar, the first twelve years of his life 
were passed in that picturesque village. 
His father then became minister of Brough- 
ton Place Church, Edinburgh, and John 
entered the high school of the city. His 


grandfather and uncle were surgeons in’ 


Glasgow, and, after passing through the 
University of Edinburgh, John also decided 
to enter the medical profession. According 
to the custom’ of the time, he was articled 
as an apprentice to Professor Syme, the 
eminent surgeon. ‘One day into the Minto 
House hospital, where young Brown was, 
walked the dog Rab; and the incidents that 
followed afforded the young médical appren- 
tice a theme which rendered him more fa- 
mous than did his clinical studies.” Even 
at this time, while yet an unformed youth, 
his “‘sweetness of face and charm of manner 
endeared him to all with whom he came in 
contact.” 

These were pre-anesthethic days; and 
young Brown found the operating table a 
trial to his sensitive nature. He therefore 
decided to become a physician. He spent 
two years at Chatham, where on the occasion 
of an epidemic of cholera he acquitted him- 
self to the admiration of all the town. 
Years afterward, at a private dinner-party 


at which he and Dickens were present, the’ 


novelist, unaware of the identity of the 
hero with his fellow guest, spoke of the im- 
pression made on his mind by the fearless 
conduct of ‘‘a young Scottish docter” dur- 
ing the cholera epidemic at Chatham. 

It was his fellow student, afterward Sir 
Theodore Martin, who first urged Dr. 
Brown to undertake literary work, but he 
resisted the suggestion. Only when Hugh 
Miller sent him a commission with a check 
for £20 in advance, and his practical wife 


- “grabbed the money,” did he publish any- 


thing. Otherwise, as he told one of his 
biographers, he would probably never have 
written a word. The first series of his 
“Hore Subsecive” was issued in 1858. It 
included his famous story “‘Rab and his 
Friends.” Concerning this gem, the Corn- 
hill writer relates: 


The immortal story was written ‘‘on the quick,” 


to use one of Dr. John’s favorite expressions. His . 


uncle, the Rev. Dr. Smith, of Biggar, asked him 
to give a lecture in his native village. He had 
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never lectured before, but was anxious to say 
something to the “‘strong-brained primitive peo- 
ple” of his youth, and in a rare moment of 


- inspiration he decided to tell them Ailie’s story, 


the memory of which had never left him since his 
days in the Minto House hospital. . . . At 
twelve one midsummer night he sat down to tell 
the tale, and by four o'clock he had finished it. 


When asked to write a novel, he used to say 
that manufactured conversation was beyond 
his powers. His “Marjorie Fleming” was 
a fit companion to “Rab and His Friends.” 
Marjorie was the wonderful ‘little maidie 
whom Scott used to carry off in his plaidie 
to his house, so that her quaint talk might 
freshen his weary brain. Swinburne linked 
the Doctor’s two most popular characters 
in the lines ; 

Some happier island in the Elysian sea 
Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie. 


419 


As shown in his letters, the Doctor had 
strong likes and dislikes in his estimates of 
other writers. For him Scott and Words- 
worth stood first of modern authors. Thack- 
eray, he prophesied, would live when Dickens 
and Bulwer were no more. Carlyle and 
Ruskin were revered masters. His antag- 
onism to George Eliot was pronounced: he 
found her “too disagreeably knowing; her 
books were made, not born.” The second 
and third series of his ‘Hore Subsecive” 
were published in 1861 and 1882; and a few 
weeks after the appearance of the latter 
volume the author died (May 11) in the 
city he loved so well. 

How long before our Northern Athens know 

Spirit so blameless, heart so rare, as thou? 
asks Richardson in his lines to the memory of 
the deceased writer. 





THE GROWTH 


"THs is the subject of a paper in the 
Nautical Magazine by A. G. M’Lellan. 
The name of Liverpool, he says, does not 
appear in the Doomsday Book. But Henry 
II. made a grant of a portion of the South 
Lancashire Estate, as it was then called, 
which includes Liverpool, to Warren, Con- 
stable of Lancaster Castle. The deed by which 
the grant was made is lost, but another deed 
survives, dating from 1191, in which King John 
confirmed to Warren’s son the grant made to 
his father. This document is the oldest in 
which the name of Liverpool is mentioned. 
Liverpool is said to owe more to King 
John than to any other person. In his 
desire to complete the conquest of Ireland, 
and seeing how easily troops could be trans- 
ported across from the Mersey, he exchanged 
certain other lands with Henry, Lord of 
Liverpool, for the Lancashire Estate, in 
August, 1207. After taking possession, he 
invited settlers to come to his new port, 
offering them liberal privileges if they came. 
So Liverpool began as a_ borough and 
trading center. In the Scottish and Irish 
wars of Edward III. Liverpool played a 
considerable part, and was regarded ‘as one 
of the principal ports on the West Coast. 
During the Wars of the Roses the shipping 
belonging to the port was advancing but 
slowly. “In 1557 Liverpool owned thirteen 
vessels—the largest being 100 tons—and 200 
sailors: eight years later the number rose to 
fifteen, and toward the end of the century 
the number increased to twenty.” 


OF LIVERPOOL 


In the year of the Armada Francis Bacon 
represented Liverpool in Parliament for four 
months. In 1555 a Spanish merchant com- 
plained that, he had been robbed by pirates 
of Liverpool and Chester. Piracy raged in 
the English Channel and the Irish Sea. In 
1633 two Liverpool vessels were captured by 
a Spanish pirate, who took up his station 
outside Dublin Bay. In 1699 Liverpool was 
the third port of the kingdom, her customs 
dues amounting to £50,000 per annum. 
About that time only 102 vessels, represent- 
ing 8,000 tons, were registered as belonging 
to Liverpool. 

To Liverpool belongs the honor of building 
the first wet dock in the world. This “old 
dock”? was tommenced about 1708 and was 
finished in 1720. It covered five acres and 
cost £15,000. The building of canals and 
the deepening of the small rivers adjacent 
to the Mersey raised Liverpool to the second 
place among the kingdom’s ports. In 1750 
the port owned 220 vessels. The main trade 
was with America and the West Indies. 

Then Liverpool followed the lead of her 
old rival, Bristol, in the slave trade: 


The slave trade at this time was the glory of 
Liverpool. It was by far the most lucrative 
that the world has ever seen, and it was that which 
made the fortunes of the forefathers of many of 
her present-day merchant princes. Up to the 
year 1730 the slave trade was controlled by a 
company, to which all traders had to pay a 
commission of 10 per cent. for the upkeep of 
forts on the West African coast; but, by an act 
of Parliament, it was thrown open to all persons 
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willing to pay a registration fee of £2. Encouraged 
by the government, Liverpool merchants entered 


the trade with great willingness. 


Between 1790 and 1792. the slave trade’ 
reached its zenith, Liverpool enjoying five- 
eighths of the English and three-sevenths 
of the whole European trade in slaves. -Half 


a 


of the wealth thus earned enriched Liverpool 
pockets. Liverpool vessels in eleven years car- 
ried 303,000 negroes from Africa to the West 
Indies, and sold them for over fifteen millions 
sterling. It was a Liverpool man, William 
Roscoe, who fought successfully for the 
abolition of the slave trade. 





RECIPROCITY WITH OUR CANADIAN 
NEIGHBOR. 


]N the October issue of the REVIEW we 

noticed an article on reciprocity with 
Canada, setting forth an American view of 
the proposal. In the National Review, (Lon- 
don) for the same month is an article by 
Mr. J. Castell Hopkins purporting to analyze 
the feeling of the Dominion on the subject. 
After giving a historical résumé of the 
tariff relations of the States and the Pro- 
vinces, Mr. Hopkins reminds his readers 
that more than ten years have elapsed 
since an effort to rearrange the tariff question 
between the two countries has been made or 
seriously discussed in Canada. In the mean- 
time Canadian effort has lain in the direction 
of expanding east and west, rather than north 
and south, upon developing British, Austra- 
lian, and South African rather than American 
trade. Further, “the preferential tariff has 
come to be a permanent factor; the German 
dispute and surtax policy has steadied the 
public mind; a vigorous desire to protect and 
conserve natural products has replaced the 
almost wild wish of a decade or two ago to 
sell and get rid of them.” 

Mr. Hopkins believes that two specific 
interests in Canada would be greatly con- 
cerned in any reciprocity treaty with the 
United States, namely, agriculture and 
manufactures. He says: 


During the old reciprocity days in the 
. years before Western progress made a name for 
the greater Canada of to-day, the American 
market meant much to the Canadian farmer. It 
spelled prosperity in the fifties and sixties, and its 
partial loss meant temporary disaster. . . . To- 
day the farmer has met the threat of retaliation 
and tariff war with unconcern, and Canada has 
been almost strangely indifferent to the issue 
of the recent dispute. The chief reason is that 
Canadian export trade, which is mainly agri- 
cultural, has found the direct route for its natural 
market in Great Britain. Where, in 1873, we 
[Canada] sent to Britain $38,000,000, we shipped 
in, 1909 $133,000,000. This was, in the main, an 
export of wheat and cheese and cattle and pork, 
and the various products from which a farmer 
can most readily see’ and feel results. Exports 


to the United States have also increased. They 
were $42,000,000 in 1873, and $92,000,000 in 1909. 


The industrial interests of the Dominion will 
be a more vital point in the discussion, and will 
really prove to be the pivotal consideration. 


Canadians have not forgotten the period from 
1873 to 1878 when United States manufactured 
goods were ‘‘slaughtered’’ here over a tariff wall 
of 17/3 per cent., until home production was 
absolutely discouraged, revenues stagnant, trade 
at a_ standstill. In recent years the 
importation of manufactured goods from the 
United States has totaled between $75,000,000 
and $100,000,000 as compared with about $50,000,- 
ooo from Great Britain. 


Canada’s industrial advance since con- 
federation—much of it due to moderate 
protection—has been remarkable. In 1871 
her 41,259 industrial establishments repre- 
sented $77,961,020 invested capital, and the 
value of manufactured products was $221,- 
617,773; in 1906, under the new system, the 
figures for the respective items were: 15,706; 
$846,585,023; $718,352,603. To-day the 
capital invested and also: the value of the 
yearly output may be estimated at 1,000 
millions of dollars; and this is an interest 
to be reckoned with in any fiscal negotia- 
tions or tariff. adjustments. And powerful 
as were the manufacturers in the old days 
before Laurier, they had not a tithe of the 
influence they have to-day. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that whereas prior 
to 1896 protection was regarded by one 
great political party as robbery, to-day 
moderate protection is the accepted’ policy 
of all parties. 

In Mr. Hopkins’ judgment much depends 
on England’s approaching fiscal decision. 
Tariff reform in England would make 
reciprocity between Canada and the United 
States impossible. Reciprocity, if estab- 
lished before British tariff reform is intro- 
duced, will render difficult of realization, 
as regards any trade and tariff issues, a 
united British Empire of the future. 
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~  OUR:TRADE SITUATION: A WARNING 


IN the issue of the Review for April of 
the present year we called attention to 
our waning trade balance and to the unpleas- 
ant fact that, in the previous February, for 
the first time in fifteen years, our commerce 
showed an actual excess of imports over ex- 
ports. In the North American Review for 
October, Mr. Thomas A. Thacher, writing 
on the changing position of our trade, treats 
of the same subject; and the figures he pre- 
sents—those for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1910—are such as to call for very serious 
consideration. How poor is our trade bal- 
ance for the last fiscal year, compared with 
the records for several preceding years, he 
shows by the following table: 
Fiscal year 
Fong Exports. Imports. Balance. 
1910. . $1,744,900,000 $1,557,800,000 $187, 100,000 


1909.. 1,663,000,000 1,311,900,000 351,000,000 
1908.. 1,860,700,000 1,194,300,000 666,400,000 
1907.. 1,880,800,000 1,434,400,000 446,400,000 
1906.. 1,743,800,000 1,226,500,000 517,300,000 
1905.. 1,518,500,000 1,117,500,000 401,000,000 
1900.. 1,394,400,000 849,900,000 544,500,000 


Though, at first sight, the decline appears 
to be almost entirely due to the increase in 
our imports, further examination discloses 
the fact that, while the exports of manu- 
factured products has increased, our exports 
of foodstuffs have been steadily decreasing. 
As Mr. Thacher remarks: 


With a wheat harvest, in 1909, of 737,000,000 
bushels, exceeded only once in our history; we find 
the abnormally small exports in the fiscal year just 
ended of only 88,100,000 bushels of wheat and flour, 
valued at $95,481,000. Except during 1904-05, 
when the 1904 crop was only 552,000,000 bushels, 
the wheat exports of 1909-1910 were smaller than 
in any year since 1876-1877. 


It might reasonably be thought that the 
corn was being sent abroad indirectly through 
feeding to hogs and cattle, afterward shipped’ 
but the erroneousness of this view is shown by 
the steady decline in our meat exports, which 
fell from $192,802,000in 1908, and from $166,- 
521,000 for 1909, to $130,632,000 in the year 
ending June last. This diminution is giving 
our business men cause for very grave appre- 
hension; and the question naturally arises: 
Will the cereal surplus continue to decrease; 
and, if so, what effect will it have on the busi- 
ness of the country? Mr. Thacher’s view is 
that the chief reason for the decline of our 
grain exports is that we are consuming at 
home an increasing amount of breadstuffs. 


The increased production of wheat brought 


about by larger acreage has not kept pace with the 
growth of population. . The average an- 
nual production of wheat from 1906 to 1910 was 
only 4.8% greater than from 1900 to 1904, while 
the estimated population was 8% greater in the 
second than in the first period. In addition to 
this, a recent investigation made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, showed an in- 
crease in domestic consumption of wheat annually of 
from 5.11 bushels per capita, in 1900, to 6.34 in 1908. 


The decrease in wheat production per cap- 
ita was naturally accompanied by a rise in 
prices in the United States; but these high 
prices for American wheat have not been 
followed by the world’s market price in 
Liverpool. The wheat-importing countries 
that once looked mainly to America are now 
relying to a great extent upon other nations. 
For example, whereas the imports of wheat to 
the United Kingdom for the three years 1g00- 
1902 averaged 62%, from the United States, 
those for the seven years 1903-1909 averaged 
only 27 %. 

Similar changing conditions have affected 
corn and such other exports as depended upon 
the former state of agriculture in America. 
Mr. Thacher cites Mr. J. Ogden Armour as 
saying of the shipping of cattle abroad: 

The meat export business from the United 
States to Europe is dead. South America is fur- 
nishing the meat that Europe consumes, and this 
country cannot compete with advantage with 
South America. Cattle conditions there are as 
they were in the West twenty-five years ago. 


As to the remedy for the present state of 
things, Mr. Thacher does not think much is 
to be expected from increased acreage in 
wheat. Rather must we increase our exports 
in another direction. Increasing exports of 
manufactures must take the place of the de- 
clining shipments of grain. And the‘problem 
of the United States is to keep the prices of 
manufactured articles down to an export 
basis. They must be kept at a price that will 
ensure their being taken for foreign markets. 
To this end, the cost of production must be 
cut down; and to do this high wages must be 
brought down. The present system of high 
wages and high cost of living must be sup- 
planted by lower, wages and lower cost. of 
living. The whole scale of prices in America 
must work down toward a European basis. 
Such a readjustment of prices, says Mr. 
Thacher, may take place easily or it may be 
a slow process, accompanied by distressing 
industrial times and, it may be, political 
chaos. But it has to come; for our present 
price level blocks our progress. 
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KING GEORGE ON HIS TRAVELS 


N the Revue de Paris of September 15 
there is an article on the travels of King 
George, by Mr. Joseph Watson, who, as 
Reuter’s correspondent, accompanied the 
King on his Colonial and Indian tours. 

As Prince of Wales, King Edward was 
well known all over the Continent, especially 
in France. Very few people on the Conti- 
nent can claim to know the present King. 
But his alert and genial presence, his sympa- 
thetic and sincere voice, and his cordial hand- 
shake have long been familiar to hundreds 
of thousands of his subjects in the most 
distant portions of his vast empire. The 
Suropean public are now asking whether he 
will display in international policy the same 
intuition, the same tact as his father. Will 
he not rather be occupied with the exigencies 
and the interests of the empire to the ex- 
clusion of problems of European diplomacy? 
Will he not be the Sailor King, impregnated 
with the traditions of the navy, and anxious 
for the glory of his fleet to the point of being 
tempted at some critical moment to throw 
into the balance the weight-of that formi- 
dable engine of war, instead of working in- 
defatigably, like Edward the Peacemaker, 
for the maintenance of peace? The best 
reply has been given by King George himself 
when he declared, after King Edward’s 
death, that he had lost not only a father, but 
a dear friend and counselor, and that he 
would make it his care to walk in the steps 
of his father and continue his efforts to con- 
solidate the peace’of the world. 

The writer gives an account of the early 
naval training of the Prince, of the cruise of 
the Bacchante, and of the other years passed 
in the service in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere. The death of his brother in 
1892 modified his entire future, and com- 
pelled him to devote himself to the, affairs 
of the nation. .But the two imperial mis- 
sions to Australia, etc., and to India have 
been the apotheosis of his life as Prince. 
The court of the Duke and Duchess in the 
Britains beyond the seas was essentially 
democratic in character, and the receptions 
brought the heir to the, throne in close 
relations with the masses of the colonial 
populations, who were enabled to approach 
their future sovereign with an ease unknown 
to their brothers in the mother country. 
They could shake hands with him, listen 
to his voice, and even enter freely into 
conversation with him. In the course of 
a single morning at Melbourne the Duke 


shook hands with 4,000 citizens of Victoria— 
vigorous handshakes, sometimes indiscreetly 
prolonged. Only once did he pause for an 
instant to rub his hand. It was suggested that 
the presentations.should be suspended for a 
little time that he might rest. ‘“‘Oh, no; I’llsee 
it through,” he said. Next day he only com- 
plained of his left arm being quite benumbed. 

To see everything, to study everything, to 
understand everything—that was the object 
which King George has always had in view, 
both while traveling and at home. Nothing 
escapes him. This visit to the colonies 
brought him face to face with all the prob- 
lems, all the interests, political, social, 
commercial, naval and military, of what is 
now his empire, and he did not miss a, single 
opportunity of informing himself. He was 
as much interested in men as in institutions. 
He had preserved the methodical and labo- 
rious habits of his youth. - He has his private 
journal in which he registers daily his acts and 
his impressions. It would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the influence on him and on his 
subjects of these travels. 

The King certainly possesses the faculty 
for taking pains. He has, besides, the broad 
mind, free from prejudices, of the traveler 
who knows men and who knows how to ap- 
preciate them. Above all, he has common 
sense. One evening he related that in a 
certain colonial city there was a gutter 
journal which had published a series of 
articles anything but complimentary to him, 
or rather to his ancestors, that he had read 
all of them, and had even preserved them. 
The ministers proposed to suppress the paper, 
but the Prince would not hear of it. “It 
would only give the beggars the advertise- 
ment they want.” To his subjects beyond 
the seas King George is a real personality, 
known and loved. 

But it. was in his speeches to his distant 


subjects that King George revealed himself: 


most of all. He speaks admirably. He has 
a clear, sonorous, and sympathetic voice. 
He speaks in a manner at once frank, direct, 
and convincing, without the least affectation. 
His colonial audiences listened enchanted. 
His eloquence owes nothing to the arts of 
the demagogic rhetorician; it commands 
by its vigor, sincerity, and simplicity. He 
always uses the right word in the right 
place. The note is never forced. He at- 
taches too much importance to his public 
declarations to improvize them. His ‘Wake 
up, England!” speech in London is the most 
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remarkable he has yet uttered. There was 
truly only one speech at the Guildhall 
banquet that day. His appeal produced an 
electrical effect. The entire nation recog- 


nized that the traveling Prince had observed 
and chronicled, and that his deductions were 
those of one who had seen with his eyes and 
heard with his ears. 





THE KAISER AND SOCIAL eee 


[N the September number of the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher “D.” offers a few remarks on 
the Kaiser’s recent speeches. 

He does not see why the Kaiser’s words 
should have caused so much irritation. 
Social Democrats and Liberals are always 
demanding the parliamentary system of 
government for Germany, and it is only 
right and fair, he thinks, that the principle 
of the hereditary monarchy should also be 
powerfully upheld. In no wise has any 
harm been done to the constitutional rights 
of the Reichstag. In fact, it is the duty 
and the right of the Kaiser, maintains the 
writer, to defend the nature and the functions 
of the Crown against the pretensions of 
those who believe in the blessings of the 
parliamentary régime, and least of all should 
the Kaiser be reproached for announcing 
that he intends to go his own way without 
regard to the opinions of others. The 
Reichstag is not a unity but a countergame 
of a hundred different and opposed forces 
on which outside influences may be brought 
to bear, and does not experience show that 
it is often greatly influenced by the Kaiser? 
Would Germany, for instance, ever have 
acquired a Colonial policy or a fleet if the 
Reichstag had followed its own natural 
instinct? 

But, adds the writer, the moment chosen 
for the imperial deciaration at K6nigsberg 
was unfavorable and “previous.” Social 
Democracy will have many victories, and 
will celebrate a great triumph at the next 
General Election. Nothing can prevent that, 
and it is best to let things take their course. 
The time to strike is the moment when Social 
Democracy has proved incapable of practical 
politics and when public opinion feels out- 
raged. Then will be the opportunity to 
proclaim the monarchy as the instrument 
of God, and then, though not without many 
crises and a great struggle, will this banner 
finally have the victory. 


Growth of Social Democracy 


The Sozialistische Monatshefté for Sep- 
tember is again a special number, @ propos 




















THE VERDICT OF HISTORY 


GERMANIA (to the muse of history): ‘ Just look at this 


bright youth.” 
Curio: “I’ve no time for short stories; I’m writing serious 
history.” 


From Floh (Vienna) 


of the great meeting of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party at Magdeburg. Writing of 
the party in 1910, Wilhelm Schréder in- 
forms us that the organized membership 
amounts to 722,830, against 633,309 in 1909. 
These figures include 82,645 women members, 
against 62,259 in 1909. During the past 
year the party has held 29,826 meetings of 
members and 13,184 public meetings, and 
has distributed 23,000,000 leaflets and 2,500,- 
ooo pamphlets, etc. An important event 
causing a good deal of commotion in the 
party is the recent action of the Baden 
representatives. On July 14 the seventeen 
members of the party in Baden voted for 
the local budget contrary to the party’s 
principles. Eduard Bernstein, who deals 
with the case, rather defends than blames 
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their action in the matter. He says that 
the vote of the Baden representatives can 
only be regarded as a breach of discipline 
in form against the party as a whole. No 
matter how much noise is made over the 
action of the rebels, the fact remains that 


their formal error was the observance of 
a right which should never have been taken 
away from them. The principle, “equal 
rights, equal duties,” cannot possibly be 
brought into harmony with the equal con- 
duct in unequal circumstances. 





THE SPIRITUAL ORIGINS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


' | ‘O read the voluminous literature placed 

upon the American market to-day, 
and to judge it by its preponderant speci- 
mens, would appear to disprove the con- 
clusion that its beginnings were either 
religious or spiritual. This is, nevertheless, 
the conclusion reached by M. Firmin Roz, 
a French literary critic, whose fame is 
sufficiently well established in Europe to 
assure him a large circle of readers. He 
voices his opinion concerning the American 
mind and its literature in an article con- 
tributed to the Correspondant (Paris). He 
says in part: 

The process of building up.a vast country 
involves the most arduous labors which are 
known to the sons of man. Cultivating the soil, 
settling, moving and removing the frontier, fight- 
ing the savage, exploring vast territories, tearing 
up huge fofests, exploiting natural wealth, organiz- 
ing society and preparing new regions for immi- 
gration—all these herculean labors were known 
to the first American settlers. There 
was a certain amount of spiritual activity to 
spare, and, unlike old communities, it took the 
direction of religion, not cultivation of the mental 
graces. Christianity, as we know, has assumed 
strange enough shapes and forms in America, 
but simply because it was the only form of spirit- 
uality that could appeal to a pioneer community 
carving out civilization under the most heroic 
hardships. Their Christianity was all they 
possessed, and consequently their religion alone 
took the place religion usually shares with poetry, 
metaphysics, science and art. 


Consequently, during the Colonial period, 
continues this writer, literature was practised 
only as an isolated art; and it confined itself, 
at that, to chronicling, without any attempt 
at literary grace or form, the toils, strivings 
and anxieties of the puritan fathers and 
people, in the social life, in the exploration 
areas, and in the domain of political organi- 
zation. 


Hence three types of writings: the theological, 
like the ‘‘Day of Doom,’ 1662, the most popular 
work in America before the Revolution; the 
adventurous, like the ‘History of the Plymouth 
Plantation”; or the political, like Captain Smith’s 


“True Relation of- Virginia” (1608), which may 
be considered the first work of Anglo-American 
literature. . One great literary character- 
istic of importance, in these works, is their power 
of observation. The writers are struck with 
what they sce; they feel its grandeur and are 
penetrated with its force of mystery and novelty. 


M. Roz will not admit that this puri- 
tanism did or can inspire anything but a 
very mediocre kind of ideal. The puritan 
temperament developed, he says, a very 
forceful but, at the same time, a very narrow 
type of mind. If the puritanical idea has 
been a great force in America’s practical 
history, he is not willing to allow that it has 
proved itself anything but a “forceful weak- 
ness” in literary endeavor. It was the sav- 
ing of normal classic American literature, 
says M. Roz, in effect, that there appeared 
on the scene a type between the hard Puritan 
of New England and the bright Cavalier of 
the South, namely, the rich citizen from 
New York or Philadelphia, fond of joyous 
living, not over-educated, but sociable and 
frank, with a certain degree of polish. With 
his arrival came the real début in America of 
a national literature that typified the essen- 
tial Americans, not unmindful of religious 
duties and the call of conscience, but also 
attached to the good things of the world. 
Says M. Roz: 


New England was the center from which the 
intellectual life of the United States radiated. 
Religion had concentrated in that region all its 
most prolific energies; these energies transformed 
themselves into thought, and thence into litera- 
ture of various types—philosophical, poetical, 
historical. A moral aristocracy, refined by 
generations of culture and puritanism, came out 
of these states and gave the best of their intellec- 
tual worth to the growing nation. It may be 
said that till the middle of the nineteenth century 
only New England made its voice heard in litera- 
ture and New England was the incarnation of 
the spirituality of puritanism in religion. Its 
effect has persisted in the salient characteristics 
of the spirit,of Americanism, and must, with its 
undercurrents, ever continue to mark its best 
type of literary worth. 
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THE POLICY OF 


ORD ESHER has contributed to the 

Deutsche Revue for September an arti- 
cle entitled “King Edward VII and Ger- 
many,” in which he endeavors to explain 
to German readers the real character and 
policy of the King. 

He says the view so widespread outside 
the British Isles that King Edward initiated 
the foreign policy of his country is quite 
imaginary. The King was much too sensi- 
ble, and the rvéle which he had to play as 
constitutional ruler was too clearly pre- 
scribed to permit such an idea to gain access 
to his mind. At all times he recognized 
that the determination of the policy of 
Great Britain was the affair of the ministers 
in office, and that it was for him to approve 
or disapprove, and then carry it out em- 
phatically. It was the latter function which 
he exercised with such clearness of vision 
and in such a tactful manner as to win 
for himself not only the gratitude of his 
people, but the admiration of all competent 
judges in the whole civilized world. 

The leaders in both political parties found 
in him not only a powerful ally, but an 
invincible champion of their foreign policy. 
The foreign policy of the ministry in office 
was in his eyes—what under a constitu- 
tional government should be regarded as a 
matter of course—the policy of the nation, 
and consequently the policy sanctioned by 
the sovereign. He never hesitated or looked 
back. His mental attitude greatly resem- 


‘bled that of Queen Victoria. If ever the 


complete correspondence of Lord Beacons- 
field should come to light it will be evident 
that in the eventful years 1876-78 the 
attitude of Great Britain to the Eastern 
Question was due in a great measure to the 
influence of the Queen who, however, had 
nothing to do with the choice of the policy 
adopted towards Russia at this time. But 
as soon as she and her people were committed 
to it by the action of the ministry she never 
hesitated to put into practice what in prin- 
ciple had been accepted. 

Moral and physical courage have always 
been characteristics of this royal house, and 
both qualities were highly developed in 
King Edward. When the Queen died it 
was said her death had been hastened by the 
anxieties of the Black Week in the winter 
of 1899-1900, and the notion has also been 
prevalent that the political crisis hastened 
the death of the King. Both statements 
are untrue. The Queen always believed 
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that her army would be victorious in South 
Africa, and the King never doubted that he 
could surmount the political crisis in a peace- 
ful manner and without harm to his prestige. 
In all things the fundamental trait in his 
character was courage. At the same time he 
did not like conflict. He was not only a 
promoter of peace, but a friend of peace. 

Above all, he was a patriot and a king, 
and in both capacities he deemed it his 
duty to watch over the honor and safety 
of the people whose ruler he was. He was 
in agreement with the majority of his people 
in the desire that the sea-power of Great 
Britain should be maintained on the high 
scale necessary for the defence of the country. 
But never would it have occurred to him to 
regard with feelings of envy, or irritation, or 
uneasiness the growing power of the German 
Empire. In this respect he shared the sound 
conviction of the large majority of the 
British nation, that within the four quarters 
of the world there is room enough for Great 
Britain and for Germany. His mind was 
free from insular prejudices, and he remained 
uninfluenced by the resounding words of 
those who saw nothing but harm in the 
endeavors of the other great powers to 
increase their fighting forces. On the other 
hand, he was determined that nothing should 
be left undone to strengthen the defensive 
forces of Great Britain, for he was convinced 
that the security of his own country against 
hostile invasion was the best guarantee for 
the peace of Europe. He was too sensible 
and had too great a knowledge of the world 
and of the commercial rivalry of the Euro- 
pean states not to appreciate the efforts 
of Germany to increase her sea-power and 
extend her colonial enterprise. 

He regarded war between Germany and 
England as a disaster to both nations; at 
the same time he was unable to regard 
disarmament or limitation of armaments 
under existing circumstances as anything 
but a bad dream. No one could be long 
in the entourage of the King without noticing 
how much he loved Germany. No one could 
have seen the Kaiser and the King together 
without remarking that the two men, not- 
withstanding their different temperaments 
and the divergence of their ideals, bore an 
extraordinary likeness to one another, that 
blood was thicker than water, and that not 
only mutual esteem, but genuine affection, 
underlay their intercourse. s 

Again, it is ridiculous to say that the 
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King even suggested the entente with France. 
What he did was to accept enthusiastically 
the policy of the Secretaries of State, not 
from any hostility to Germany or any other 
great power, but because France now, as 
always, gives the keynote for European 
peace. Also there is no English patriot 
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worthy of the name who does not look 
forward to the day when the mighty German 
Empire will be included in the bond of 
friendship which now unites England and 
France. The main object of such a com- 
bination would be a guarantee of the status 
quo in northern and central Europe. 





MARIE NESSELRODE: AN INSPIRER OF POETS 


[X her “Wagner Memoirs,” published 
about a year ago in the Revue de Paris, 
Madame Judith Gautier makes mention of 
Marie Nesselrode (Countess Kalergis-Mu- 
chanoff), the inspirer of the poem “La 
Symphonie en Blanc Majeur,” written by 
her father, Théophile Gautier. Writing in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes of August 1, 
M. Ernest Seilliére has an interesting article 
on this lady, based on various volumes of 
“Memoirs” and the “Letters” of the 
Countess to her daughter in particular. 

Born in 1823, Marie Nesselrode was the 
daughter of Count Frederick Nesselrode and 
his wife, a Polish lady. When the Count and 
his wife separated after a few years of married 
life, Marie was brought up and educated by 
her uncle, Count Charles Nesselrode, the Rus- 
sian Chancellor, with his two daughters, who 
were about the same age. She was not quite 
sixteen when Jean Kalergis, a Greek, living at 
St. Petersburg, proposed to marry her, and 
her aunt, the Countess Charles, announced 
his wishes with the words: ‘‘M. Kalergis 
has asked for your hand; he is a good man 
with a large fortune, and I think you will 
be happy with him!” Not many months 
after their union, in 1839, Marie and her 
husband parted, and in another two or 
three months, their daughter was born. In 
1863 M. Kalergis died, and in 1864 Marie 
married Sergius Muchanoff, retaining her 
title of Countess. 

After such a début in the world life prom- 
ised to be difficult and tempestuous for 
Marie, but she nevertheless came out of the 
trial victorious, and, as she said to her 
daughter with legitimate pride; she won 
friends. The writer points out that we 
must recognize that she also possessed 
efficacious weapons to assure’ this triumph. 
Undoubtedly, her distinguished birth and 
the eminent position of her uncle—who 
regarded her as his adopted child and never 
deserted her at the most difficult periods 
o§ her life—played no small part. Count 
Charles was a second father to her, and in 





her the Chancellor had a true friend of 
superior intelligence and virile character. 
She was his confidante, and often his inspirer 
in matters of diplomacy. A more powerful 
weapon was her imposing beauty. She was 
very fair, and altogether a very big woman, 
but admirably proportioned. Resembling a 
Valkyrie much more than a Parisian, she 
received a great deal of homage, while 
poets like Gautier, Heine, Alfred de Musset 
sang her praises. Another exceptional ad- 
vantage was that she was an excellent pianist, 
and conscious of her artistic worth, she 
would say when she was going to play, 
“When I am at the piano even kings remain 
silent.” She was closely associated with 
Liszt, Wagner, Rubinstein, and Madame 
Viardot, and finally became a passionate 
apostle of Wagnerianism, calling herself 
Wagner-Plenipotentiary to the Slav coun- 
tries. To her musical genius must be added 
a remarkable intelligence, wide culture, and 
tremendous energy., 


Thus endowed by nature and favored by . 


circumstances, she rapidly created for her- 
self a European position. She made a sort 
of speciality of friendships with sovereigns, 
and on one occasion her salon at Baden was 
a veritable reunion of kings and other 
royalties. At Warsaw, her native place, 
where she often went to stay with her father, 
she was quite a queen among her compa- 
triots. What she needed, said her father, 
was the great world, a diplomatic corps, 
many strangers. In the insurrection of 1863 
her heart was cruelly divided between her 
obligations to Russia and her sympathy for 
Poland. In vain she preached mutual toler- 
ance to both parties. Her second husband, 
Colonel Sergius Muchanoff, was prefect of 
Police at Warsaw, and it was on the powerful 
recommendation of his wife he was nomi- 
nated Director of the Imperial Theatres in 
the Polish capital. 

The writer, naturally, has a good deal to 
say of the Countess’ French sympathies, 
alienated again by the Crimean War, the 
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war with Italy, and especially the events 
of 1866. In the summer of 1870 she was 
at Weimar at the musical fétes organized in 
honor of Liszt and Wagner, when war was 
declared. Napoleon, once in her eyes “the 
greatest man of modern times,’’ now seemed 
to her the greatest criminal of history. She 
uttered the most violent diatribes against 
the French, but after Sedan she was filled 
with pity. Returning to Warsaw, she organ- 
ized the raising of a fund on behalf of the 
French prisoners, she was moved by the 
prolongation of the siege of Paris, and she 
was angry against the government of the 
National Defense for prolonging a useless 
struggle. Even German unity as cemented 
at Versailles had not the privilege of satis- 
fying her. The haste of King William to 
assume the title of Emperor, which in jus- 


tice should not have been for his personal 
glorification or for the glorification of 
Prussia, but as a symbol of national fusion, 
made an unfavorable impression upon her. 
The victorious monarch should have “ wait- 
ed for the conclusion of the Bavarian ques- 
tion and have summoned men in frock- 
coats; deputies and not militaries!” The 
new era of liberty and German loyalty of 
which she had been dreaming was now only 
to be looked for from the Crown Prince (the 
future Emperor Frederick) and the thinkers 
of the nation. Finally, she showed some 
sympathy with Napoleon, the victim of the 
ignorance of the lower classes in France, an 
ignorance exploited against him by the lies, 
the hatred, and the envy of the parties of dis- 
order!—after which she applauded the trium- 
phal entry of the Prussian troops into Berlin. 





THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN SWITZERLAND 


RITING in La Revue (Paris) on the 
literary movement in the Romance 
districts of Switzerland, M. Horace Choisy re- 
marks that, in contradistinction to the Gene- 
vese the Vaudeis have a naturally poetic and 
picturesque turn of mind which is favorable 
to flights of the imagination. They have, in 
fact, a very fine literary past of which the 
present is worthy, even if it does not surpass 
it. For example, M. Edouard Rod has gained 
a reputation that has spread beyond the 
frontiers of the French language; of another 
quality but with remarkable gifts are MM. 
Morax and Ramuz; while in a field entirely 
local M. Benjamin Vallotton also has be- 
come known beyond the confines of Switzer- 
land, the French Academy having crowned 
his work La Famille Profit. In the course of 
a short critique of this work M. Choisy ob- 


’ serves: 


To write of simple things is somewhat difficult; 
for with such subjects it is easy to fall into the 
monotonous and insipid. M. Vallotton has escaped 
this snare: he has made of the family life of the 
petty tradesman of Lausanne a tableau varied, 
sparkling, true, and very amusing. Ona smaller 
scale, he reminds one of Daudet. 


Of one of M. Vallotton’s characters in the 
book, the critic says: 


Already in Torgnoluz he has depicted with emo- 
tion the martyrdoms of the humble and the dis- 
inherited. He.strikes the -same note in the por- 
trayal of César, the son of M. Profit. To this poor 
boy nature has denied legs. After many delays the 
doctor at length puts him on crutches. But what 


his body lacks is more than made up to him in 
mind. Obliged by his infirmity to be much alone, 
he acquires in intuition that which boys of his age 
expend in games and sports. He, however, forms 
the center of the family. His chamber is the ren- 
dezvous of all who seek to escape from the bustle of 
the daily life. . . . By the cultivation of his 
internal faculties César possesses a keen per- 
spicacity. He is able to read men. . . . Un- 
able to enjoy physical pleasures, César receives 
from the flowers and from nature impressions sweet 
and exquisite. In this poor unfortunate one M. 
Vallotton has embodied a delicious poem, which 
gives to his book a note of tenderness. 


M. J. Ramuz, also, is to the fore with his 
Jean Luc persécuté. Of this work M. Choisy 


says: 


While less characterized by powers of observa- 
tion than the work of M. Vallotton, M. Ramuz’s 
book evidences distinctly literary style. The fluid- 
ity of language, the discreet and just expression in 
the descriptions, denote the true scholar. Jean 
Lic persécuté is the recital of the events which be- 
set a poor distracted mountaineer. One of the 
effects of his infirmity is to level the horizons of 
life. For him there is neither good nor evil. His 
life runs on monotonous and implacable as the - 
torrent that carries along the fallen leaves and 
branches. After having been cruelly deceived by 
his wife and having lost his only child, madness 
seizes him. For a time his malady partly leaves 
him, and he becomes joyous. He believes he has 
his son again, and rocks in his empty arms an im- 
aginary object which he thinks is a little child. 
Then seeing his faithless wife nursing the child of 
his rival, a terrible fury seizes him. He sets fire 
to the farm of the faithless woman, and flees to 
the mountains, pursued by the enraged peasants. 
Soon he is cornered like a stag at bay. He makes 
a gesture with his arms to throw something into 
the abyss: it is his child that he thinks to kill and 
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save from the angry leader. He himself seeks death 
over the precipice. Nothing could be more dra- 
matic than this narrative. M. Ramuz does not 
analyze: he shows the thing as it is. 


The literary movement in Romance Swit- 
zerland is a vigorous one. In addition to the 
works above cited, M. Choisy names the 
Nos Mensonges of Noélle Roger, the Beaux 
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Dimanches of Dr. Bourget, the Anne Sentéri 
of Virgile Rossel and the Poésies of Aloys 
Blondel. Of these authors the critic remarks 
generally that, combined with the faculty of 
scrupulously exact observation, one finds 
distinctly artistic form. This he considers 
to be an indication of great intellectual 
vitality. 





HUMAN ADAPTATION TO GEOGRAPHIC 
CONDITIONS ; 


HE influence of man on nature, and the 
influence of nature on man, might be 
given as a terse description of an unusually 
interesting article contributed to the Corre- 
spondant (Paris) by M. Jean Brunhes, rector 
of the University of Fribourg. This writer 
shows how man surmounts seemingly insuper- 
able obstacles in establishing places of hu- 
man habitation, and, on the other hand, how 
nature’s forces determine the location of many 
acity. Earthquakes at Lisbon, San Francisco 
and Messina; cyclones at Bengal, Madagas- 
car, and Tahiti; volcanic eruptions at Guate- 
mala and Martinique; deadly explosions of 
gas in the deep galleries of Courriérés—all of 
these bear witness to the all-powerful forces 
of nature vis-a-vis with human life; but even 
here man is found adapting himself to the new 
conditions: if men perish in the ruins, other 
men build new houses, work the soil, and re- 
plant the vines on the scarcely cold.ashes. A 
new Messina arises on the ruins of the old. 
Man, says M. Brunhes, is bound to his par- 
ticular locality by his work, by the house he 
builds, by the field he cultivates, by the 
career he chooses, etc. In this way are ex- 
plained the destiny of human groups and the 
‘interests which divide them. In this con- 
nection we cite the following extract from the 
article under notice: ; 


In traveling through Palestine, I have been 
struck with the new features that certain events in 
-the lives of the Apostles take on when considered 
in the light of their geographic setting. Christ 
does not find disciples among the peasants of his 
own town, Nazareth; on the contrary, he is fol- 
lowed by fishermen from the Lake of Tiberias. 
Now, the inhabitants of Nazareth are small and 
patient cultivators of the gardens which one sees 
on the flanks of the slopes, enclosed with walls of 
white stones; they are obliged to remain on the 
land that they cultivate; and their ambition has no 
further horizon than the walls which border their 
corner of earth. They are by nature rebels against 
new ideas and things; and their very work prevents 
them from undertaking adventures, even to follow 
the most captivating leader of men. The fishermen 


of the Lake, on the contrary, are rowers and 
nomads by the very: necessities of their calling. 
After a day’s successful fishing they could rest 
tranquilly anywhere. . . Wedo not say that 
the fishers of Tiberias were fatally bound to follow 
Christ; but the geographic conditions of their en- 
vironment and of their work predisposed them 
better than the gardeners of Nazareth to be at- 
tracted by the Galilean, and helps us to understand 
better the facts of history. 


It is essential that men should know ex- 
actly the real natural conditions that encom- 
pass their life and the precise geographic facts 
from which they are derived. With a rare 
and ingenious suppleness the human mind ac- 
commodates itself to conditions the most di- 
verse. What paralyzes man is the abnormal 
and the unexpected. Says M. Brunhes: 


Five degrees below zero are more terrible for the 
Neapolitans, who dwell in unheated houses, than 
-—20 for the Swiss, who are fully prepared for win- 
ter’s cold. New York is in the same latitude as 
Naples; but it is colder there than at St. Peters- 
burg, and at the lowest temperature the men of 
New York suffer but little, if at ali, while the cold 
claims numerous victims among the populations 
of the south of Italy, who are ill nourished, ill 
clothed; and indifferently lodged. 


Life in Egypt has been from all time regu- 
lated, even to the smallest detail, not solely 
in spite of the rise of the Nile, but 77 view of it. 
The inundation is always a real inundation, 
with its violence and its dangers; but it is 
there so closely associated with every crea- 
tive and cultural economy of Egypt, that the 
natives not only count upon it, but they dis- 
count it. 

Of all the geographic conditions, distance 
is the one obstacle to be conquered, and it is 
an obstacle to be measured by time. Re- 
calling the contemporaneous struggles be- 
tween Spain and the United States, between 
England and the Transvaal, between Russia 
and Japan, one sees that mere superiority of 
numbers of fighting men could not compen- 
sate the greater distances which for the Span- 
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iards, as for the English and the Russians, 
separated the theater of war from the base of 
operations. Thus space, distance, difference 
of altitude, become in fact geographic values, 
because man adapts them to his needs and 
subdues them. In themselves they are but 
pure natural geography: they exert influence 
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only when they are animated by the mind of 
man and are brought into his life. This in- 
telligent codperation is necessary in all the 
events of life; for what is space without men? 
Power does not result from space alone, from 
empty space: space itself has value only by 
its connection with life. 


A SUPREME COURT OF SCIENCE 


UST as technical questions require tech- 
nical experts, technical issues require 
a technical court. The administration at 
Washington favors the establishment of a 
court of commerce. Why should there not be 
a court of science to determine questions of 
scientific truth, the application and the 
feasibility of issues based on scientific knowl- 
edge?” 

This question is propounded in the Popular 
Science Monthly by Prof. J. Pease Norton, of 
Yale, who points to the great waste of effort 
in the present slow methods of political par- 
ties and elections by which national policies 
are determined. In response to certain con- 
ditions appearing to call for legislation, move- 
ments are started; these movements are in- 
corporated in the platforms of the parties; a 
certain party comes into power; and, when in 
power, it places laws upon the statute-books 
after due consideration by the committees 
having them in charge. The waste of effort 
lies in the fact that small minorities can 
modify results by bringing at tactical points 
immense pressure to bear on individuals. In 
this manner the will of the people is often 
thwarted. 

Professor Norton presents, as a suitable 
question for decision by a supreme court of 
science, compulsory vaccination, concerning 
which he remarks: 


We find there exists a powerful society for carry- 
ing on a campaign against vaccination, which is a 
scientific issue. Many States have compulsory 
vaccination laws. School children are being vac- 
cinated ona wholesale scale as a precaution against 
a danger which is probably little greater than the 
danger of being struck by lightning. “How these 
laws came upon the statute-books, anti-vaccina- 
tionists explain by citing illustrations of activity on 
the part of the lobbyists maintained by the virus 
makers. They say school children are being vac- 
cinated to sell virus. This society feels that pres- 


sure must be brought to bear on_ legislatures 
throughout the United States in order to modify 
the laws. These laws rest on the implied scientific 
knowledge that vaccination is efficacious in a de- 
gree sufficient to justify a wholesale application of 
the remedy to the people, and that the danger of 
smallpox is sufficient to justify the application, and 
that no other remedy is available against the dan- 
ger so desirable as the remedy called for by the 
compulsory vaccination laws. 


It is to be remembered that State legis- 
latures passed these laws on the recommenda- 
tion of committees who could not have had 
scientific knowledge of the issue without ex- 
pert testimony; and it is doubtful whether 
this scientific knowledge has been sufficiently 
determined. The Professor says further, that 
were a Case against compulsory vaccination 
argued in a supreme court of science before a 
grand jury of 25 scientific and engineering 
experts, in a comparatively short time and at 
a relatively small cost, society would soon 
know whether 
the evidence justified the position that vaccination 
is clearly efficacious to a degree sufficient to justify 
a wholesale vaccination of little children in_the 
schools throughout the country, and, even if effica- 
cious in such degree, whether the danger of small- 
pox is sufficient to justify the application of the 
precaution. In such a way, this question, which 
has disturbed us for forty years or more, could be 
settled once for all. 


The finding of such a court would be of 
immense service to lawmakers; for if all laws 
which were based on implied scientific knowl- 
edge which is false or not proven could be 
declared void, a vast number of undesirable 
laws could be erased. Take vivisection as a 
further subject suitable for discussion by a 
supreme court of science. The court might 
decide that the practice was defensible and 
desirable within certain limits. Here an- 
other costly movement would be disposed of. 











Exposing Irresponsible Insurance 
Schemes 


ON E hopes the professional ‘‘ muck-rakers”’ 

have been studying last month’s bulle- 
tins from the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. Certainly, the literature of ‘“ex- 
posure’? would gain in effectiveness through 
following the models laid down by Superin- 
tendent William H. Hotchkiss in his investi- 
gations of irresponsible companies that pur- 
port to finance or to “hold” insurance com- 
panies. He is making it so hot for them that 
they can do no such damage in New York as 
Middle Western, South Western and Pacific 
states have suffered during the last three or 
four years. : 

Readers of this magazine may remember 
in the “Investment Bureau’’ questions and 
answers some account of the dangerous mis- 
representations under which these insurance- 
financiers sail (See No. 244 in September, and 
No. 247 in October). Their trick is to state 
that insurance companies are extravagantly 
successful things, and that through pur- 
chasing some of this /olding company’s 
stock, one is really investing in insurance. 

Now comes Superintendent Hotchkiss, 
with evidence, dug up from actual account 
books, of how little is behind the glittering 
front. The promoter and his agents ‘almost 
immediately take from twenty to sixty per cent 
of the money subscribed by the investor.” 
By the laws of New York state a company 
actually “insuring”? must have cash in hand 
equal to its capital stock, and to fifty per cent 
in addition as surplus. Hence, it is misleading 
to have a “holding” company which ‘takes 
in money with similar name to the company 
which is to do the real insuring. 

Thus precious little of the investor’s money 
ever gets into the insurance business; and he 
has no such control over it as he would if he 
had invested direct. 

-Mr. Hotchkiss announces that the De- 
partment has since July 1st barred out of his 
state any company promoted by means of a 
separate stock selling-concern, boomed by 
expensive literature promising future profits, 
together with a horde of soliciting salesmen, 
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and controlled by the promoting company 
itself as an agency corporation. 

For some time past, this magazine has been 
hearing from readers in every section of the 
country who were temporarily deceived by 
such ‘tainted organizations” as Mr. Hotch- 
kiss calls them. One frequently mentioned 
was a ‘Holding Company” of New York 
State. These readers were told of certain 
obvious misrepresentations. Now Mr. Hotch- 
kiss has reported on this same company. 
He finds that its original prospectus as- 
sures the public that one of the directors 
was a former deputy superintendent of in- 
surance of the State of New York, where- 
as the fact is that such director once held 
for a brief time a minor clerical position in 
the department! 

Further, this prospectus gave the investor 
to understand ‘that all of the money paid by 
him for stock purchased, both capital and 
surplus, was to be put at work in the [actual] 
Fire Insurance Company. The truth was 
that from 20 to 25 per cent of it was im- 
mediately dissipated in the promotion ex- 
penses of the holding company.” 

These promoters alone collected in cash, 
and promises to pay, the sum of $213,500. 

Collapses of such schemes have been fre- 
quent, particularly around St. Louis and 
Kansas City. The public would benefit by 
more of the Hotchkiss brand of activity. 
Loss to investors is the smallest part of the 
damage. As long as hopelessly “optimistic” 
promoters are left free to sell their misrepre- 
sented wares, American citizens will never 
accumulate the savings or experience to 
render their body politic the aid it needs. 


Money Power Versus War 


~O swiftly was Paris cut off from the rest of 
the world last month—within a couple of 
days after the French railway men’s strike 
began—that no one could doubt the serious- 
ness of the Republic’s domestic troubles. 

By the same token, paradoxically, Ameri- 
cans can learn much from the achievements 
and system of the French government. Not 
only has it protected its body _politic,— 
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though internally so torn,—from interference 
by its republic-hating monarchical neighbors 
—it has actually created France the arbiter of 
peace and war between those Powers. And 
all through the greater power of money wisely 
guided. It was instructively exercised only a 
couple of weeks before the strike. 

Leading bankers of Paris, it seems, had 
refused to buy a big issue of bonds that the 
Turkish Government had authorized, and 
wanted to sell. 

French banks had the money; French 
people save billions of francs every year more 
than they need in their industries at home. 
Nor were the great underwriting houses ad- 
verse to making handsome commissions out 
of the new Turgues. Nor were the specula- 
tors on the Paris Bourse at all averse to an- 
other ‘‘listing”. that they could ‘go long”’ 
and “‘short”’ of on a tremendous scale. 

It was a greater than these that objected— 
the Republic itself. Before a new foreign 
government security can be “‘listed”’ on the 
Bourse, the Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
some say, and the Minister of Finance has 
some more. 

And they said No, on the ground that an 
influential party of ‘‘ Young Turks”’ had been 
openly advocating war, as a good thing to 
unify the new national sentiment of Turkey. 

But the French Republic doesn’t consider 
war a good thing. It has “enlightened self- 
interest,” to the extent of many billions of 
francs, put by French institutions and invest- 
ors into bonds of other countries. Some of 
these bonds would suffer in price should the 
martial Turk begin upsetting the interna- 
tional balance, so delicate in the Balkans 
especially. ; 

A loan to Hungary had been declined in 
Paris not long before for similar reasons— 
making the first such refusal on record to a 
government of high credit. Whether France 
has an eye primarily on politics rather than 
on world-peace, or not, matters little. The 
nations have the peace. 


Government in Aid of Savings 


HY should the French “ Money Power” 

play so beneficent a part in France, 

yet take so opposite a character in the 
daily news-drama of America? Here it 
never appears as the friend of the people. 
A cartoonist has only to introduce side 
whiskers, silk hat and money-bag to let 
everybody récognize the villain of his picture. 
The differences between money in France 
and money in America can be described in 
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terms of government. This study is im- 
mensely interesting to the investor and the 
employer and the banker, as well as the man 
and woman just working along, trying to put 
surplus earnings where they will be safe, and 
trying to have votes cast so they will be safer. 

The very ground-work is the savings of the 
people. In France they are encouraged off- 
cially, as frequently described in these col- 
umns. A hundred francs ($20), ten francs or 
even three francs can be invested in a rente 
or French Government bond. The rate of 
interest is attractive to the investor. 

It is a reproach to find, in last month’s cir- 
cular of the National City Bank of New York, 
the largest one on the continent, this puzzle 
over the natural rate of interest on United 
States Government bonds: 


It is admitted that the old artificial basis result- 
ing from special circulation tax privileges can no 
longer be applied. What, therefore, is the true in- 
vestment basis which will find a ready and satis- 
factory market for Government bonds? Efforts 
have been made during the past year by Treasury 
authorities to obtain some understanding as to 
what this rate should be. There are many opin- 
ions on the subject, and it is not possible to deter- 
mine the matter actually in advance of a sale of 
bonds. There is only one method by which an 
investment basis in the market can be established, 
and that is by fixing an arbitrary rate which the 
bonds shall bear, say 3 per cent or 4 per cent. If 
bonds of this character are offered in the open 
market to the highest bidder, the market itself will 
determine the true investment basis. In other 
words, a bond bearing 3 per cent or 4 per cent would 
sell at a premium, and the amount of such premium 
would determine with absolute certainty the rate 
of interest the Government would be obliged to 
pay. It can be ascertained in no other way. 


On December rst, the Postal Savings Bank 
is to begin operation in fifty cities. It is to 
bring an entering wedge of Government en- 
couragement to American investors. As soon 
as a depositor in the new bank shall accumu- 
late twenty dollars, he may exchange it for 
a $20 Government bond. ‘This will bear 214 
per cent interest. It also comes in $40, $60, 
$80 and S100. 


Learning from the French 


HE French Government does not rest 

after encouraging citizens to save. It 
takes a hand in the disposition of those sav- 
ings. It is a court of final appeal between 
such of the people as want to borrow their 
fellow citizens’ money and the bankers who 
make a business of handling it. It has the 
final say on loaning rates. Its methods are 
extraordinarily successful. Some of them 
might be adapted to America. 
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Nearly every speaker at the American 
Bankers’ Association convention, held in Los 
Angeles the first week of last month, ad- 
mitted the necessity of some sort of a cen- 
tral institution, a ‘‘ People’s Bank” in aid of 
American undertakings within limits set by 
the Government itself—not varying at the 
whim of corporations organized for private 
gain alone, as the big banks now do. 

The French example is reviewed often in 
the monographs now proceeding from the 
National Monetary Commission. They arg 
available at most newspaper or board-ot- 
trade offices, or the larger libraries. 

The best thing to read first’is the section 
on “France” in the “Interview On The 
Banking and Currency Systems”’ of different 
nations—Document Number 405. More de- 
tailed first hand information comes in “The 
History of Methods of the Paris Bourse,” 
“The Bank of France and Its Relation to 
National and International Credit” and “The 
Evolution of Credit and Banks in France.” 

It is the taxpayers who are publishing 
these books. They can more than get their 
money’s worth by reading them. Or any 
private publisher will furnish a list of stand- 
ard works by authorities like Theodore E. 
Burton, Charles A. Conant, Henry White, 
Maurice Muhleman that contain brief com- 
ment on foreign experience as applied to 
American questions. 

Such reading is fascinating just now to 
all who can separate themselves from poli- 
tical and sectional feelings. ‘There is a popu- 
lar understanding that banking, especially 
“central” banking, is a mystery to all but 
the favored few. But the average bright 
school boy, after a day or two with plain 
records of facts like those above mentioned, 
could write a very suggestive answer to this 
question: Why cannot American bankers 
manage the money of American citizens so 
there will be enough to go around at all 
times—so there will be no money panics— 
they way they do it in France? 


Afraid of the Dark 


“| HAVE some fears,” remarked last month 

the vice-president of a three million 
dollar financial institution: “But I can’t tell 
you what I am afraid of.” 

“Maybe you are afraid because you sus- 
pect other people’s fears, which exist because 
the other people suspect yours.” 

“You may be right,” he assented. 

This man’s 3,000 salesmen were reporting 
steady increases of business as compared 


with last year. But the increase wasn’t as 
high in percentage; besides he sensed some- 
thing difficult for him to illustrate. Other 
business men will comprehend more readily 
than the folks they employ, though the latter 
are even more dependent for happiness upon 
a clearing up of the doubts. 

Take the puzzle of the latest bank figures. 
Previous surface signs had indicated that the 
country’s borrowings were growing lighter. 
The total face value of checks “cleared” 
through the banks in September had been 
16.3 per cent less than the year before. 
Merchants, both wholesale and retail, and 
manufacturers too, know well enough that 
business has been far from active. Money is 
“easy” for this time of the year. 

Yet after the figures of the September first 
“call”? had been compiled and issued toward 
the last of the month they showed that loans 
had increased from June 30 no less than 37 
million dollars, making a total of $5,467,- 
160,637—a new high record in the history of 
American national banks. Not only that—as 
compared with September rst the year before 
the loans had increased more than one-third 
of a billion dollars; the actual cash held by 
the banks against these unprecedented 
credits being $2,200,000 less. 

Who has been borrowing? The public’s 
first suspicion is always of the folks who trade 
in stocks and bonds in “Wall Street,” but 
these can answer “not guilty” this time. 
There are two ways of measuring Stock Ex- 
change activities—through the number of 
shares dealt in, and through the bank clear- 
ings of New York City: 

1910 1909 
Transactions Jan. 
1—Oct. 7 (shares) 
Sept.Bank clear- 

ingsin N.Y. C.. .$5,048,495,596 $8,478,376,947 


132,000,000 163,000,000 


In the financial center there was only three- 
fourths as much “September clearings”’ as 
last year, whereas the rest of the country 
broke nearly even. 


The Political Factor 


“Yyynat use are figures?” complained a 

prominent citizen of an “interior” 
town. “T had been’ studying one of these 
‘business barometers.’ It looked mighty 
sensible. There were fewer idle cars, and 
higher railroad earnings and a three-billion- 
dollar corn crop for the first time in history. 
We are, indeed, four or five hundred millions 
behind in our trade with Europe. But that 
seems to be just a question of lower prices 
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over here—so those fellows will fall to buying 
from us instead of selling to us. The fall in 
stock prices seems to have anticipated plenty 
of drop in prices of our exports. 

“So I figured that the low prices had dis- 
counted more trouble than we were likely to 
have. At the bank I have been lending bor- 
rowers the money they wanted. I told the 
boys to go ahead and stock up at the store. 
I changed some of my bonds to stocks. 

“But now—all these unusual elections and 
speeches and attitudes of public men look to 
me as if the movement to regulate corpora- 
tions might go too far. My business barom- 
eter does print a line it calls ‘Political Fac- 
tor’ down at the bottom—but it does not 
supply any percentages for me to estimate 
the tendency!” 

Such victims of their own statistics are not 
rare nowadays. To their caution a good deal 
of the business dullness is due. It is not ex- 
actly accurate, however, to say that the stu- 
dent of business conditions cannot use figures 
for the “ Political Factor”’ at all. 

In the second decade back there were the 
Populists; in the fourth, the Grangers. An 
interesting table can be constructed of what 
they asked for, what they got, and what hap- 
pened to business—as compared with the 
present time. 

Plenty of bankers, trustees, presidents of 
companies and such guardians of other peo- 
ple’s money feel conservatism a duty. Itisa 
good thing for their associates that they do. 
But their fear of “insurgency”? or Democ- 
racy—anything that might upset the enter- 
prises, to which they have confided money in 
trust—would vanish in most cases if a com- 
parison as suggested above were made. 

Here is one of the most influential Demo- 
cratic leaders laying down what he believes 
the proper punishment for corporation of- 
fences (italics our own): 


“Tt is not necessary that the corporation should 
be broken up. It is not fair that the stockholders 
should be mulcted in damages. If there are dam- 
ages to be paid, they should be paid out of the 
private means of the persons who are really guilty. 
An analysis of the guilt is perfectly feasible.” 


This is quoted from a recent speech by 
Woodrow Wilson in his campaign for the 
governorship of New Jersey. Could any- 
thing be juster ? 

Insurgency, or progressiveness, calls for 
more accounts from great corporations, and 
more accountability. So does the solid center 
of the investment world—typified by the 
Wall Street Journal and the people who sym- 
pathize with its policy. 


“Tt cannot hurt the investor to know what 
is being done with his money” is the motto of 
the banking interests that are in the real 
sense of the word “ conservative,’ meaning 
that they can show a record over a period of 
years of careful “conservation” of their 
clients’ money. One old-fashioned banking 
house after another can be found absolutely 
opposed to the conventional attitude of finan- 
ciers—the decrying of innovations. One 
quotes from a recent letter of -such a firm: 
“Because of Wall Street’s fear of legislation 
we are likely to have sharp declines at times 
in the prices of securities, and as we are firm 
in our belief that all such legislation will ulti- 
mately be beneficial to holders of securities, we 
advise that you have your orders in the 
markét at prices you are willing to pay for 
stocks and bonds.” 


The Weightiest Problem 


HEN the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission held its first meeting October 

3rd, following its summer recess, it took up 

the proposed: increase in freight rates as not 

only the most important question before it, 

but as the most important question it has 
ever been called upon to decide. 

The investor agrees thoroughly with this 
opinion. If the transportation business of 
this great nation is not a proper and produc- 
tive use for money, what is? 

Two charges were made by the shippers who 
had appeared against the railroads a month 
before: first that a railroad is run so much 
more economically to-day that its “higher 
cost of living” in wages, supplies, etc., form 
no excuse for higher rates; secondly, that 
many roads pay in effect much more than 
the 6 or 7 per cent ‘“‘regular” dividends; they 
present old stockholders with opportunities 
to subscribe to new stock issues at a rate 
lower than the public price. 

Railroad defenders have little trouble in 
making out a pretty good case against both 
these charges. 

First, it is admitted that earnings have 
swollen immensely during the last ten or 
twelve years; that the slightly lower freight 
rate “per ton per mile” is more than offset 
by longer trains made possible by heavier 
tracks. Between ’97 and ’og, for instance 
about 140 per cent more passengers and 132 
per cent more freight was hauled—but to 
handle that increase the passenger trains 
traveled only 52 per cent more miles, and the 
freight trains only 17.8 more. In other words, 
every train carried a larger and more income- 
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productive load. Here the railroad defender 
asks us to go a step further. How did the 
railroad get the money to improve road-bed, 
put in heavier rails and buy stronger engines 
and larger cars and more of them? Of course, 
by added borrowing—which means added 
interest payments. 

However, the figures show increases in net 
earnings of 148 per cent in the twelve years, 
whereas the bonded debt per mile meanwhile 
increased only r1 per cent, and the stock debt 
less than 28 per cent. It looks asif the money 
had been invested to pretty good advantage. 


Stock Dividends 


HE railroad defence of the second charge 

looks stronger—that “ special dividends” 

by issuing new stock at low prices to stock- 

holders, have increased the latters’ profits 
unreasonably. 

One item of the indictment will not down— 
that some highly valuable privileges have 
been received by stockholders in the past 
over and above the modest ‘‘regular”’ divi- 
dends whose smallness is so much empha- 
sized. Dig through the records of the Great 
Northern, for instance: 








Year New stock issued Value of Privilege 


(usually at par) per “ old” share 

1893 $ 5,000,000 $ 5 
1898 25,000,000 108 
1899 15,000,000 14 
1900 9,000,000 60 
Igo! 25,000,000 24 
1905 25,000,000 ’ 38 
1907 60,000,000 22 

‘s $ adi 





Here was 271 per cent within fifteen years, 

—an average of about 18 per cent for that 
period, over and above the “regular” 5 to 7 
per cent. 


Raising Money for a Railroad 


SX TREMELY few railroads have any such 

~ “special dividend” record as the Great 
Northern. Indeed, one-third of the railroad 
stock is not paying any dividends at all at 
the present time. Next one must sympathize 
with the fact that it is not the Government, 
after all, that is furnishing the railroads with 
money. It is private investors, and they have 
got to be attracted. Try it on yourself! 

As Mr. Harriman used to say, “It’s a prac- 
tical problem.”’ Stockholders must be kept 
happy. The control must (from. the man- 
agers’ point of view) be kept where it is. 
Thirdly, ‘“‘we must get the money.” Now- 


adays it comes slower than ever; insurance 
companies may no longer buy stocks; sav- 
ings-bank laws. are tightening ‘in different 
states to include high grade bonds but to 
exclude stocks. 

Any railroad of good credit can sell 10 or 
20 million dollars’ worth of bonds at any time 
that money is fairly easy. But when ‘“coun- 
sel for the shippers” becomes indignant 
because Illinois Central stockholders were 
allowed to buy more stock at too of the same 
kind that was selling on the market at 150— 
he neglected to consider a number of intensely 
practical factors. One is that he could pro- 
duce few cases where the stock market has 
stood the ‘‘ weight” of a block of stocks well 
up in the millions dumped all at once—the 
way the railroad needs the money. Secondly, 
it must be recalled that when you increase 
your stock issue by one quarter, for example, 
each of the old shares immediately becomes 
worth one-fifthless than it was before, until such 
time as the new money shall be actually show- 
ing returns—maybe years, or maybe never. 

The other side of the “special” dividend 
was well illustrated by a financial note in the 
New York Evening Post last month. The 
instance was the offer of Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul new stock to holders of old stock 
at 100, during 1906, when the old stock sold 
at nearly 200: 


The proceeds of the new stock were to build the 
Pacific Coast extension, now called the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Puget Sound. The owners of St. 
Paul, therefore, were advancing capital for a new 
undertaking which entailed great risks. Several 
things might happen. In the first place, the in- 
crease in the amount of St. Paul stock by the crea- 
tion of new shares would tend to pull down the 
market value of the old stock. Then, the Pacific 
Coast extension might prove a less profitable 
undertaking than was hoped for, and its cost 
might so far exceed the estimates as to call for more 
capital. Jt might become necessary, as it finally was, 
to put bonds ahead of the stock which the owners 
bought at par to provide the first funds. It has been 
necessary, on account of the extension, to put 
$40,000,000 of more bonds ahead of the stock 
which the owners took at par in 1906, and the fixed 
charge on such bonds comes before not only the new 
stock, but all of the old stock as well. There was from 
the beginning the risk that the St. Paul would be 
unable to continue paying 7 per cent. on the old 
and new stock together, during the period of con- 
struction. 

The ‘“‘rights’’ were worth at first about $35 per 
share, so that the price of 199% for old St. Paul 
stock was a quotation actually of 1643 for the old 
stock plus 35 to represent the privilege of buying 
the new stock at par. Then gradually, after the 
new stock was issued, the whole leveled — n to 
a quotation in 1907 of 934. 


Even the “special dividend” rose has its 
thorns. 
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JOHN BROWN FIFTY YEARS AFTER’ 


A REVIEW BY WILLIAM P. 


FULLY to estimate the value of Mr. Oswald 

Garrison Villard’s ‘‘John Brown, 1800-1859, 
A Biography Fifty Years After’’(Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.), must be the task of specialists, but even a 
single rapid reading suffices, I think, to convince 


-one that we have in the thick volume an unusually 


thorough and scholarly and—what is more im- 
portant —a_ remarkably 
impartial work. That the 
book will make certain 
Americans see in John 
Brown a spiritual hero, 
or cause other Americans 
to desist from seeing in 
him a sort of demigod is 
too much to hope; but it 
is ‘surely permissible to 
expect that many Ameri- 
cans will find in this biog- 
raphy a gratifying proof 
of the ameliorating effects 
of time upon political pas- 
sions, and that they will 
ungrudgingly express 
their gratitude to the 
author for his eminent 
services in behalf of the 
truth. of history, that 
greatest of reconcilers. 

The text of the book 
consists of 589 large 
pages. Then follow 66 
pages of notes, an appen- 
dix of documents, a care- 
ful bibliography, and a 
good index. This would 
not furnish what is known 
as light reading, even if 
the author sacrificed in 
a second edition some of 
that wealth of .details 
which will constitute in 
the eyes of students not a 
small part of the book’s 
value. I am inclined to 
doubt whether he would 
have been wise had he 
compressed his narrative 
even in its more gruesome and homely details, and 
I have nothing but praise for his firm and skilful 
handling of his material, much of which is new. 
The record is voluminous, but the subject is 
worthy of the pains that have been bestowed upon 
it; and [ suspect that Mr. Villard’s spirit of im- 
partiality, to which again all praise, is inextricably 
bound up with his spirit of thoroughness. 

The narrative proper is divided into fifteen 
chapters, the first two of which cover Brown’s 
checkered and interesting life before he went to 
Kansas in 1855. His unsatisfactory, not to say 
shiftless, career in business is told without the 
least effort to minimize*his faults, but Mr. Villard 
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‘Southern-born man, 
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properly makes use of an important letter from 
Brown to an opponent, Amos Chamberlain, which 
seems to go far toward relieving the former of any 
real odium in connection with his business misfor- 
tunes. Of the five chapters devoted to the strug- 
gle in Kansas throughout 1856 the crucial one is 
that entitled ‘Murder on the Pottawatomie.” 
Mr. Villard’s resolute 
handling of Brown’s ter- 
rible crime is to me the 
most impressive feature 
of the book. ‘‘For John 
Brown,” he writes, ‘‘no 
pleas can be made that 
will enable him to escape 
coming before the bar of 
historical judgment. 
There his wealth of self- 
sacrifice and the nobility 
of his aims do not avail to 
prevent a complete 'con- 
demnation of his bloody 
crime at Pottawatomie, 
or a just penalty for his 
taking human life with- 
out warrant or authority. 
If he deserves to live in 
history, it is not because 
of his cruel, gruesome, 
reprehensible acts on the 
Pottawatomiec, but de- 
spite them.’’ These words 
suffice to prove that Mr. 
Villard is a biographer 
and not a partisan. The 
reading of hisentire chap- 
ter may be recommended 
to such analytically 
minded persons as may 
wish to determine the 
precise thinness of the 
veneer of civilization that 
keeps under whatever of 
the primitive barbarian 
survives within them. 
Four more chapters 
bring us to one entitled 
“The Eve of the Trag- 
edy,” that is to say, bring us in sight of Harper’s 
Ferry. These chapters may flag in interest, 
but they do not flag in merit. Perhaps, as a 
I may be permitted, with- 
out offense, to wish that in his carefully detailed 
account of Brown’s relations with his North- 
ern sympathizers Mr. Villard had thought it well 
to put some searching questions with regard to the 
extent of the intercourse citizens may allow them- 
selves to have with persons for whose capture the 
chief executive of the nation has offered a reward; 
but, after all, I am not sure that such questions 
would have done any more good than a set of 
questions I could easily frame with regard to the 
conduct of some eminent Southerners of Brown’s 
period, and [| let the point pass, especially as no one 
could ask Mr. Villard to be more impartial than he 
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is in his discussion of the effects of the capture and 
trial at Harper’s' Ferry upon some of Brown’s 
stanchest ‘upholdets. oe 

As for.the five chapters that discuss. the heroic 
but forlorn sally, the capture of the engine-house, 
the trial-of. Brown, his noble bearing, the public 
tension, the execution and its dire consequences, 
there is scarcely a touch in them that seems out of 
place, and they constitute an impressive close of 
an impressive book. ‘‘It was the weapon:of the 
spirit by which he finally conquered,” writes Mr. 
Villard. ‘‘In its power lies not only the secret of 
his influence, and his immortality, but the finest 
ethical teachings of a life which, for all its faults, 
inculcates many an enduring lesson, and will for- 
ever make its appeal to the imagination.”” True 
words surely, yet one is left wondering how far, in 
making our heroes, we ought to dissociate the 
aims of the spirit from the deeds of the body, and 
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how in a jarring world we can continue to make all 
our deeds square in all men’s eyes with the Golden 
Rule. One man is inspired by seeing in his imag- 
ination ‘“‘the Charlestown gallows that became a 
cross’’; another is saddened by beholding a somber 
specter standing by that gallows extending a threat- 
ening finger over a doomed land. In the half 
century that has elapsed most men have rubbed 
their eyes energetically, and no specter now dis- 
turbs their vision; but some still see it. A truce, 
however, to such remarks. It is the truth that 
frees us from specters and most other evils, and it 
is books like Mr. Villard’s that help on the cause 
of truth. Its dispassioned readers are not likely 
to agree with Emerson that its subject was ‘‘the ~ 
rarest of heroes,’’ but they will sympathize the 
more with unselfish aspirations, and they will have 
a clearer insight into the complexities of life and 
character. 





THE NEW BOOKS 


EXPLORATION, ADVENTURE, AND TRAVEL 


O NE year ago the newspapers were filled with ac- 

counts of Commander Peary’s journey to the 
North Pole, with its attendant hardships, and it 
doubtless seemed to most readers at that time as 
if little could be added to the story as then pub- 
lished. But newspaper accounts by no means 
exhausted the subject. Peary’s own detailed nar- 
rative was eagerly awaited and, now that it ap- 
pears in book form,! will take its place among the 
few great classics of exploration that have enriched 
the English language. A great part of the record 


Frederick A, 





1The North Pole. By Robert E. Peary. 


Stokes Company. 373 pp., ill. $5. 


is necessarily devoted to a description of the habits 
and daily life of the Eskimos who so materially 
assisted in the work and of whom surprisingly little 
was known by Americans prior to Peary’s own voy- 
ages of discovery. One gets from his pages a far 
more vivid conception of the immense difficulties 
under which Polar discovery is conducted than was 
possible from the inadequate newspaper reports 
that reached this country with the news of the 
great achievement of 1909. There are also good 
descriptions of the big game of the Arctic, and the 
summaries of observations, printed in appendix 
form, enhance our respect for the highly scientific 
methods that -were unfailingly prosecuted by the 
expedition in the face of all sorts of hazards and 
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physical obstacles. The volume as a whole, like 
the achievement which it commemorates, is en- 
tirely creditable to American science and American 
enterprise. 


Now that the explorers have had their say about 
the Arctic, an American sportsman, Mr. Harry 
Whitney, brings us a narrative of Arctic adventure 
and travel quite different in some respects from any 
of the literature of that region that preceded it. 
Almost all of those who have written in the past 
about the Arctic have been explorers whose sole 
aim was scientific research. They have made im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge of North- 
ern latitudes, but so far as personal adventure is 
concerned Mr. Whitney has kept pace with them 
all. He tells his story with great modesty, how- 
ever, and along with the thrilling incidents and 
hair-breadth escapes that fell to his lot he imparts 
much new and useful information regarding the life 
of the Eskimos, with whom he came in close touch, 
since he was compelled to share their privations 
and dangers in order to win even a moderate de- 
gree of success in the hunt. Mr. Whitney’s book! 
has a peculiar charm for the naturalist. In the 
REvIEW OF REviEws for October allusion was 
made to the remarkable collection of Arctic ani- 
mals brought back by Mr. Whitney for the New 
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VIEW FROM PLATEAU 1300 FEET ABOVE THE 
COLORADO RIVER 
(Illustration from ‘‘The Grand Canyon of Arizona’’) 


York Zoological Gardens. His book contains many 
illustrations of big game made from photographs. 


Mr. Charles W. Townsend, author of ‘Along 
the Labrador Coast,” puts forth some additional 
studies and impressions in the volume entitled 
“A Labrador Spring.’’? In this book the author 
records a naturalist’s observations of Labrador 





1 Hunting with the Eskimos. By Harry Whitney. 
Century Company. 453 PP. ill. $3.50. 

2 A Labrador Spring. y Charles W. Townsend. Bos- 
ton: Dana, Estes & Co. 262 pp.., ill. $1.50. 
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ROBERT E,. PEARY IN HIS NORTH POLE FURS 


birds and trees, giving at the same time an inter- 
esting description of an Acadian village with its 
atmosphere of fur-traders, fishermen, and Indians. 


A new book of Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s Labra- 
dor sketches is entitled ‘‘ Down to the Sea.” * Those 
American readers who are familiar with Dr. Gren- 
fell’s writings and lectures do not need to be told 
that none of his ‘‘yarns from the Labrador,” as he 
calls them, is lacking in the quality of human inter- 
est. The story of his day’s work is full of adven- 
ture and combat with the elements. 


‘The Grand Canyon of Arizona,’ by George 
Wharton James, is an extremely useful handbook 
for the tourist and sightseer. The completion of 
the railroad to the canyon and the erection of a 
modern hotel at Bright Angel, with the opening of 
new roads and trails and further provision for the 
entertainment of travelers, make it important that 
complete information reg: irding the canyon should 
be embodied in a convenient handbook of this 
kind. Numerous half-tone illustrations accom- 
pany the text. 


Ignoring the long-standing dispute about the 
name of the mountain which has a place on the 
atlas as Rainier, in the State of Washington, Mr. 
John H. Williams has written and published an 


3 Down to the Sea. By Wilfred T. Grenfell, F leming 
H. Revell Company. 226 pp., i $1. 

4 The Grand Canyon of Arizona. By ¢ we Wharton 
James. Little, Brown & Co. 265 pp., ill. $1.5 
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elaborately illustrated description. of the peak, 
which he entitles ‘The Mountain That Was 
‘God.’”’! In selecting the illustrations several 
thousand negatives and photographs were exam- 
ined, and among those chosen for publication are 
several that were never before reproduced. It is 
a truly remarkable collection of scenic photo- 
graphs, and pictufesand text together form a unique 
souvenir of ofie. of the ‘most distinctive examples 
of American. mountain scenery. 


A woman -traveler’s impressions of modern 
Persia are given in ‘‘ Persia and Its People,’? by 
Ella C. Sykes. This book is the=result of two 
visits to Persia extending over ‘a’ period of about 
three years, during which the writer had consid- 
erable opportunities of travel and of mixing with 
the inhabitants. The book is illustrated from 
photographs. 


In a volume entitled ‘‘The Sea Kings of Crete,’’ 
the Rev. James Baikie attempts to make intelli- 
gible and interesting to the general reader the 
results of recent archeological exploration in an- 
cient Greece. The book has been kept as far as 
possible from technicalities and the discussion of 
controverted points. 


Students and travelers who are at all interested 
in ecclesiastical architecture will find the handbook 
entitled “‘The Cathedral Churches of England,’’ 
by Helen Marshall Pratt, especially helpful. In 
the compass of 600 pages Miss Pratt has assembled 
an immense amount of information concerning the 
architecture, history, and antiquities of the thirty- 
two cathedrals of England. The book represents 
eight years of study and digests not merely the 
well-known facts concerning the cathedrals but 
gives so far as possible some hint of the meaning 
of each, of the reason why it was built and the 
partic ular time, and also some of the personalities 
whose names are inseparably connected with the 
structure. 


A pleasant, suggestive description of modern 
Switzerland, the land and the people, comes to us 
from the pen of Professor Oscar Kuhns (Wesleyan 
University). It is appropriately illustrated, and 
while minutely descriptive does not show in the 
least the guide-book flavor. 


English military officers have very often shown 
cleverness with the pen in the description. of 
travels while abroad in their national service. 
Lieutenant D. C. E. Comyn, late of the famous 
Black Watch Regiment of Highlanders and now a 
member of the Egyptian army, gives us in ‘‘ Service 
and Sport in the Sudan,’ a record of administra- 
tion in that vast African region with some ‘‘in- 
tervals of sport and travel.”” The volume is 
illustrated. 


The ancient universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in England, seem to be inexhaustible themes 
for the student of architecture. A recent and au- 


1 The Mountain that Was ‘God.’ By John H. Williams. 
T acoma, Wash, Published by the sang: 111. pp., ill. $1. 
Persia and Its People. By Ella C. Sykes. acmillan. 
356 PPR ill. $2.50. 
© Sea Kings of. Crete. 
nite 274 pp., ill. 
‘4 The Cathedral eaeeiies of England. 
shall Pratt. Duffield & Co. 593 pp., ill. 5 
’ Switzerland. By Oscar Kuhns. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 290 pp., ill. $2.00. 
® Service and Sport in the Sudan. By D. C. E. Comyn. 
New York: John Lane Company, 322 pp., ill., $4.00. 





By James Baikie. Mac- 
By Helen Mar- 
2.50. 


thoritative description of the university buildings 
is entitled ‘‘Oxford and Cambridge Delineated by 
Hanslip Fletcher.’” An interesting introduction. 
is contributed by J. Willis Clark, registrary of the 
University of Cambridge, and there are notes on 
historical or architectural points by various writ- 
ers. The buildings are pictured in a series of sixty 
full-page plates, most of which are reproductions 
of drawings made expressly for this work or never 
before published. 


‘In and Out of Florence,’’® by Max Vernon, is 
described in the sub-title as ‘‘a new introduction 
to a well-known city.’’ It is intended as a sort 
of guide-book to Florence, ‘‘both for those who 
actually are coming or have come to it, and for 
those who can come only in the spirit.’’ The 
author’s account of how he became temporarily 
a Florentine is suggestive to all travelers, and the 
list of books about Florence at the end of the vol- 
ume is up-to-date and useful. The illustrations 
are from photographs and from drawings by 
Maud Lanktree. : 


Many as are the travel books of the current 
season, descriptions of modern Spain are not so 
numerous that American readers can afford to 
overlook the latest accession to the list: ‘‘ Rambles 
in Spain,’”® by John D. Fitz-Gerald. The author, 
who is a professor in the University of Illinois, 
passed two years in study at the University of 
Madrid and during his vacations visited the differ- 
ent portions of the peninsula which he describes in 
this book. There are ten chapters, treating first of 
the whole country and the people in general and 
continuing with descriptions of the Basque prov- 
inces, Old Castile, Salamanca, New Castile, Anda- 
lusia, Granada, Saragossa, Catalonia, and Valen- 
cia. The illustrations consist of reproductions of 
a great number of excellent photographs, some of 
which were taken by the author and others were 
selected from the collections of the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America. Altogether the book is an excel- 
lent presentation of the Spain of to-day from an 
American traveler’s viewpoint. 


Traces of Spain’s former régime in the New 
World are pointed out in Mr. Ernest Peixotto’s 
volume on ‘Romantic California.” It is Mr. 
Peixotto’s conviction, indeed, that apart from the 
endowments of nature his native State possesses 
many of the charms that we are accustomed to 
associate only with certain parts of the Old World, 
namely: ‘‘a romantic, historic background re- 
vealed in unfrequented spots unknown to the 
general tourist; an appeal to the lover of the 
picturesque unfamiliar as yet but, when more gen- 
erally realized, calculated to make the State a 
Mecca for our able landscape painters.” The 
author points out some of these less-known attrac- 
tions of California, making his appeal the more 
vivid by a series of striking sketches. 


So little unexplored territory remains in the 
Dark Continent that the word ‘“‘unknown”’ will 
soon cease to have application in accounts of Afri- 
can journeys. It is still appropriate, however, 

7 Oxford and Cambridge, Delineated by Hanslip Fletc h- 
i Fall York: Wessels & Bissell Company. 290 pp., 
’ 8 In and Out of Florence. 7 By Max Vernon, Henry 


Hoit & Co. 370 pp., ill. $2.5 - 
® Rambles in S pain. a John D. Fitz-Gerald. T. Y. 


Crowell & Co. 291 pp., 
10 Romantic California. By Ernest Peixotto. Scribners. 


219 pp., ill. $2.50 
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when applied to those regions of British East 
Africa through which Captain Stigand has re- 
cently traveled and which he describes in his inter- 
esting volume, 
known Land.’ Mr. Roosevelt’s book has made 
Americans acquainted with many of the general 
features of British East African scenery, and Cap- 
tain Stigand’s intimate account of the land and its 
inhabitants will be the more readily understood 
after a reading of Mr. Roosevelt’s pages. A large 
part of the region traversed by Captain Stigand is 
desert land. The difficulties encountered in cross- 
ing this waterless and foodless belt, where native 
guides were unobtainable, may therefore be imag- 
ined. Captain Stigand and his men are entitled 
to great credit for the resolute manner in which 
they accomplished the journey. Numerous pho- 
tographs taken by the Captain himself accompany 
the text. 

Mr. Herbert Ward’s ‘Voice from the Congo’” 
records a new series of impressions of that much- 
discussed country. The sculptor disclaims any 
high motive in making his journey to Africa. He 
says that he went there simply and solely to gratify 
his desire of adventure. In this volume he relates 
many stories and anecdotes which reveal a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the natives. He says: 
“They appealed strongly to me by reason of their 
simplicity and directness, their lack of scheming 
and plotting, and by the spontaneity of everything 
they did.””, No more sympathetic treatment of the 
native African has come from the press. All the 
illustrations of the volume are from photographs, 
sculpture, and drawings by the author. 


In ‘Queer Things About Egypt,’* Douglas 
Sladen, the traveler, relates numerous anecdotes 
illustrating the Egyptian character and describes 
many striking scenes on the Nile from Alexandria 
to Assouan. The book is unconventional and in 
no sense systematic, but presents a considerable 
amount of information about modern Egypt. The 
pictures are from photographs by the author and 
illustrate country life in Upper Egypt. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, the well-known 
alienist of New York, has written ‘‘The Intimate 
Life of Alexander Hamilton,’ a work based chiefly 
upon original family letters and other documents 
many of which have never before been published. 
The present biographer’s uncle, John C. Hamilton, 
failed, it appears, to publish the letters of his 
father in their entirety, thus leaving unsettled 
certain questions regarding his origin and parent- 
age. The present publication dispels much of the 
mystery that has always surrounded Hamilton's 
early life and at the same time supplements the 
information contained in the earlier biographies. 
Dr. Hamilton tells us nothing new about his grand- 
father’s Revolutionary career, but devotes the 
greater part of his book to Hamilton’s domestic 
life, his professional career, and his relations with 
Burr culminating in the duel. Dr. Hamilton is the 
son of Philip, who was Alexander’s youngest son. 


» To Abyssinia Through an in Unknown Land. By Cap- 
nh $3, Zz Stigand. J. B. Lippincott Company. 352 pp., 
il. = $3.50 

2 A Voice from the Sones. . By Herbert Ward. Scrib- 
ners. 330 pp., ill. $2.5) 

3 Queer hings yo Egypt. By ae Sladen. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 428 pp., ill. 

‘ Life of Alexander Hamilton. By Allan. McLane Ham- 
ilton. Seribners. 483 pp., ill. $3.5€ 
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Louise Chandler Moulton® is the subject of 
biography by her friend, Lilian Whiting. Mrs. 
Moulton’s long life in Boston and her friendships 
with the leading writers and literary personages of 





LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 
(Whose biography by Lilian Whiting has just appeared) 


the period, both at home and abroad, lend unusual 
interest to this record of her life and letters. 


A new life of the “ Black Prince”’ has been writ- 
ten by Mr. R. P. Dunn-Pattison,® the author of 
‘*Napoleon’s Marshals.’’ In his endeavor to pre- 
sent a sketch of the Black Prince’s character his 
biographer has read through both the English and 
French chroniclers of the fourteenth century and 
most of the modern works dealing with that period. 
His book represents no original research but is a 
compilation of the labors of others. The lack of a 
comprehensive life of the Black Prince in English 
seems to justify the author in his attempt, and 
those readers who are left in doubt on disputed 
points in the Prince’s career are referred to the 
original authorities. 


For almost forty years Professor Brander Mat- 
thews (Columbia University) has been “hoping 
that he might one day be able to write a life of 
Moliére.”7 He has finally achieved his aim and 
given us a very sympathetic biography of the 
famous French dramatist who has been called “‘the 
first great modern.”’” The volume is illustrated. 


Among the recently published books of reminis- 
cences reflecting the European life and manners 
of nearly half a century is a volume entitled 

‘“Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino 1841-1850.’ 
This lady was afterward the Duchesse de Tally- 


* Louise Chandler Moulton: Poet and Friend. By 
Lilian Whiting. Little, Brown & Co. 294 pp., ill. $1.50. 

6 The Black Prince. By R. P. Dunn-Pattison. Dutton. 
320 pp., ill. $2.50. 
1. 7 Molitre. By Brander Matthews. Scribners, 375 pp., 
ill., $3.00. 

8’ Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino 1841-1850. Edited 
by the Princesse Radziwill. Scribners, 409 pp. $2.50. 
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When a railroad president 














writes a book on American 
finance, one might expect to find 
that the agitating economic 
question of the day—How is 
money to be raised for the rail- 
road improvement and exten- 
sion essential to this country’s 
development?—has received 
some light. But it isa veritable 
calcium that streams from the 
pages of Mr. Arthur Stilwell’s 
cloquent appeal’ for a different 
sort of ‘‘ Wall Street ’’—onethat 
will encourage the flow of indi- 
vidual savings into railroad 
securities, without the evils of 
speculation so much in the pub- 
lic eye of late, and so frighten- 
ing to investors. As the actual 
builder of a line from Kansas 
City to the Gulf, and at present 
constructor of the daring ‘‘ Kan- 
sas City, Mexico and Orient,” 
penetrating to the Pacific port 
of Topolobampo, Mexico, Mr. 
Stilwell has learned whereof he 
speaks.at first hand. The causes 

















that drove him to English and 





A BOY'S MODEL AEROPLANE 


rand, and herself witnessed much that took place in 
general European history during her time, and her- 
self was an actor in many of the scenes described. 


AVIATION FOR BEGINNERS 


A novel handbook of what might be termed 
“toy aeronautics” is ‘‘The Boys’ Book of Model 
Aeroplanes,’"! by Francis A. Collins. In this vol- 
ume,—which the author dedicates to his ten-year- 
old son, who collaborated enthusiastically in its 
preparation,—the boy is told how to build and fly 
a model aeroplane and at the same time is made 
acquainted with the story of the evolution of the 
flying machine to the present moment. The illus- 
trations, from photographs and diagrams made by 
the author, are especially effective and interesting. 
The boy who studies them in connection with the 
text can hardly fail to have a very good working 
knowledge of modern aviation. He will at the 
same time be provided with an inexhaustible 
source of amusement and recreation. 





BOOKS RELATING TO RAILROADS AND FINANCE 


Until Mr. Ray Morris undertook the task, it is 
probably safe to say that no one ever attempted to 
supply the general reader with an intelligible state- 
ment of the problems of actual railroad manage- 
ment as they present themselves to the railroad 
executive. This, however, is what Mr. Morris 
undertakes to do in his book entitled ‘ Railroad 
Administration,’ which, as he interprets the title, 
covers the executive work involved in building and 
operating railroads. Mr. Morris does not attempt 
in this book a complete description of the routine 
duties in railroad work, but he attempts to show 
how the railroad executive so organizes his affairs 
as to apply to the best advantage the knowledge 
which a dozen kinds of specialists possess. 

1 The Boys’ Book of Model‘Aeroplanes. _By Francis A. 
Collins. Century Company. 308 pp., ill. $1.20. 

? Railroad Administration. By Ray Morris. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 309 pp., ill. $2. 


Dutch sources to secure capital 
for the creation of great trans- 
portation enterprises benefiting Americans pri- 
marily, are described with a personality and vigor 
that is surprising and effective—even to the con- 
































MR. ARTHUR E. STILWELL 


servatives who will not agree with all his ‘‘ Reme- 
dies.’ The book is an unusual human document 
of our weightiest financial problem. 

~~ sC@onfidence or National Suicide. By Arthur E. Stilwell. 
Bankers Publishing Company, N. Y. 120pp. $1. 
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THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


DISCOVERY OF 3500 ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF SOL- 
DIERS AND BATTLEFIELDS, BURIED IN AN OLD NEW 
YORK GARRET—HOW THEY REMAINED HIDDEN 
FOR HALF A CENTURY—HOW MATHEW BRADY 
TOOK THEM BY ORDER OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
COLLECTING A LIFE PANORAMA OF THE GREATEST 
CONFLICT IN MODERN TIMES 











se ee  — ir bite: — ire wt 
HURRYING WOUNDED SOLDIERS OFF THE BATTLEFIELD AT ANTIETAM 50 YEARS AGO 


This is one of the 3500 recently discovered photographs taken during the Civil War by order of President Lincoln. 
The men are bearded and grimy—ragged and tired—not spruce and trim as we imagine them 





It shows 


war as it really is. 
(All photographs in this article are copyrighted by Patriot Publishing Company, Springfield, Mass.) 





OHN LANDEGON, now a very old man, 

was a famous scout in the Union Army 
during the Civil War. Recently he had a 
visitor, for whom he took down a great book, 
which he opened to a picture (this is how 
the visitor told it in a recent issue of Har- 
per’s Magazine): 


a chuckle of infinite amusement that 
ended ina sigh. He took the book gent- 
lv from, me and closed it, shutting away 
the boy that had been. For a moment 
his thin fingers fumbled the white beard. 
“That was a long time ago,” he said. 
Then, abruptly, ‘‘The next day I made 
my last scout in Virginia.” 


“There!”’ said Landegon (pointing to 
the picture.) ‘‘That won't surprise you 
like it did me the first time I saw it!”’ 

“Scouts and Guides with the Army of 
the Potomac,” I read under the picture. 

“T bought that book recently, and | 
was looking through it, and all of a sud- 
den, by Gee! there was I! I got shot the 
very next day after the picture was taken 
—the only one I had taken during the war 
—and I hadn’t thought about the photo- 
graph from that day until I looked out at 
myself after all these years. I had just 
about forgotten what sort of a young fel- 
low I was those days.’’ He commenced 


How did John Landegon come to have this 
picture and how did it happen that it had been 
buried for fifty years? It is a fascinating 
story—especially to those who might find 
father or uncle or grandfather, in the same 
way that John Landegon found himself. 

And not the least interesting is the story of 
the man who took the photograph—Mathew 
B. Brady. It is a dramatic story, unfamiliar 
until now, because it has had to take its 
course with the vaster drama of the Great 


War. 
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Mathew Brady and his camera in camp. 


the first time in the history of man that a camera was used in war. 





The wagon which served as his dark room is shown at the right. This was 
Yet Brady's photographs, taken in the turmoil of war 


and 50 years ago, are as fine as the products of the camera to-day 


Mathew B. Brady was a famous photog- 
rapher in New York, an artist, a camera 
genius, having headquarters on Fifth Avenue, 
where he charged as much as one hundred 
dollars for a single photograph. He knew 
more about the art than any other man in 
the United States, having studied in France, 
where photography was born. 

Brady was an artist, and when the first 
gun of the war was fired he became eager 
to try out his genius on the field of battle. 
Thinking (like everybody else) that the 
struggle would last about three months, he 
gave up his big business and went to the 
front—armed not with a gun, but with the 
instrument that was to hand down to 
posterity the most accurate story of the 
war in existence; for the eye of the camera 
sees all things and cannot tell aught but 
the truth. 


Under Protection of Secret Service 


E obtained the protection of the Secret 

Service under Allan Pinkerton, hired fif- 
teen men, patiently trained them; then for 
four years braved death, fever—even hang- 
ing—and handed down to this generation a 
superb record of the most stupendous conflict 
the New World has ever known. 

Brady and his men were everywhere—at 
Gettysburg—New Orleans—Vicksburg—be- 
fore Petersburg—in Andersonville—on board 
in the 











the ships-of-war—on the battle-line 
prisons—in the hospitals—in camp. 


At the end of the war he offered his 
unique series of photographs to the Federal 
Government, and that government, over- 
whelmed by debt, faced by ruin, offered him 
about $30,000 for that collection, impossible 
to duplicate and secured at enormous ex- 
pense and risk. Even to-day the 3500 pic- 
tures would cost much more than that to 
make; but 50 years ago, when very heavy 
cameras had to be used and a dark room 
moved about from camp to camp, the ex- 
pense was much greater. Brady had sunk 
in the adventure every cent of his own, and 
had borrowed heavily. At the end of the war 
he was bankrupt. As if to pile on misfor- 
tune, the Government did not pay him his 
little money until eight years after the war 
was over. Brady never recovered. He broke 
down—wandered about, wretchedly poor and 
unhappy—and died in the almsward of a 
hospital in New York. 

That was the fate of a man who created 
a work which ex-President Garfield and 
General Benj. F. Butler said was worth 
$150,000 to the Government as a secret 
record of its warfare! 

But fortunately for posterity Brady had 
made an extra set of the plates for himself. 
After his bankruptcy these were knocked from 
pillar to post—first in one man’s hands, then 
in another’s—twenty-five years they lay in 
a tumbledown garret in New York. Occa- 
sionally one or two would be reproduced by 
a crude wood-cut process. It is amazing that 
they were not destroyed. 
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A BLOODY PASTIME 


The blood of a couple of 
cocks meant little to those 
who had seen the biood of 
men flow tor four years. 
‘Lhis photograph, taken 
betore Petersburg in the 
biackest days of the war, 
is one of the many in this 
coliection showing the hu- 
man,intimate phasesof the 
conflict. This photograph 
in the collection is many 
times as big as this—yet 
notice the clearness of the 
faces. How easily the de- 
scendants of these people 
will recognize them! 





How the Pictures Were Saved 


But finally, by great good fortune, a well- 

known American collector, Edward Bailey 
Eaton, of Hartford, Connecticut, heard that 
these priceless negatives were going to ruin, 
and by expending a large sum of money 
secured possession of the entire collection 
and removed it to fireproof vaults in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 

In the last few months seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars have been spent to preserve this 
unparalleled series and to place it within 
reach of the American people. It was first 
intended to deposit it in one of the great 
American museums, but this would bring it 
before only a few sightseers. It was finally 
decided to take prints from the historic nega- 
tives, reproduce them in ten memorial vol- 
umes, and put them within the reach of 
every American home. 

The Review oF REvIEws has been chos2n 
as the best channel to carry this thrilliag 
history into the homes of the nation; for the 


REVIEW OF Reviews has the largest body 
of readers capable of appreciating these 
epoch-making pictures not only in the North 
but throughout the continent—East, South 
and West as well. 

These 3500 wonderful scenes now being 
printed in the ten memorial volumes come as 
a tribute to American valor and character on 
the approaching fiftieth anniversary of the 
Civil War. The great work is under the 
editorial direction of the American historian, 
Francis Trevelyan Miller, founder and editor- 
in-chief of The Journal of American History, 
member of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science and National Geographic 
Society, Fellow of the American Geograph- 
ical Society, and many learned organiza- 
tions. He is surrounded by an eminent staff 
of associates. The volumes are being pre- 
pared in such a way that the remarkable 
photographs will be printed on every left-hand 
page, accompanied! by full explanations and 
graphic descriptive text on the opposite page. 





REFUGEES LEAVING THE OLD 
HOMESTEAD 


Another intimate and little known 
phase of the conflict. Nothing else brings 
the war so close as these little homely 
incidents. Of these pictures Corporal 
James Tanner writes: ‘Why, it is like 
rolling back the scroll forty-five years. 
Those pictures are true to the life. They 
are absorbingly interesting, not only 
to those of us who were on the stage of 
action at the time, but it seems to me, 
they ought to be more so to the young 
people of to-day, for they put the dread 
reality before their eyes, as no word 
painting can possibly do.” ~ 
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The Text as True as the Pictures 


HE world has never before seen anything 

like this great memorial record, and never 
will again. To insure its historical truth 
Mr. Miller is advising with such eminent 
authorities as Dr. Edward S. Holden, libra- 
rian at West Point Military Academy; Dr. 
James W. Cheney, librarian of the War De- 
partment at Washington; Commander-in- 
Chief Samuel R. Van Sant, of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; General Clement Evans, 
commander-in-chief of the United Confederate 
Veterans; General Daniel E. Sickles, the 
oldest living general of the republic, now in 
his eighty-fifth year; and General S. B. 
Buckner, a leader of the gallant Confederacy, 
now in his eighty-seventh year; including 
the three eminent sons of the three great 
leaders, Major General Frederick Dent 
Grant; former Secretary of War Robert T. 
Lincoln, and General G. W. Custis Lee of 
Virginia; including also William A. Pinker- 
ton, son of the first chief of the Secret Service 
and founder of the great Pinkerton Detective 
system, General A. W. Greely and Clara 
Barton. Each of these knew Mathew 
Brady, the first man in the world to go 
on the battlefield with a camera, whose 
life work is now to be revealed in this 
semi-centennial anniversary. 


From Start to Finish of the Mighty 
Conflict 


"THES is no technical history of the war. It 

deals with the human side of the struggle 
—the pathos, the laughter, the tragedy, and 
even the comedy of those four years. It is 
full of great human stories of courage and 
fortitude—of man’s willingness to sacrifice 
for a principle. 

Since Brady and his men were with the 
armies from the first gun at Sumter to the last 
minute at Appomattox, these volumes make 
a veritable record of the great struggle—a 
personally conducted tour through the war. 

Brady was a genius. Even to-day, no finer 
work is done than he did in the hurly-burly 
of the great war. He had a wonderful eye for 
artistic effects, with all an artist’s intuition 
of what would make a good picture. His por- 
traits are marvelous, for they show the souls 
of men through their outward lineaments. 

Brady penetrated to the most unexpected 
places. For many years it was thought that 
nobody was present at the hanging of the Lin- 
coln conspirators and of Captain Wirtz, except 
the officials. When this collection came to 


light it was found that it contained half a 
dozen superb photographs of those gruesome 
scenes. It is amazing also to see photographs 
that must have been taken in the heat of 
battle, and perhaps most amazing are the 
photographs of scenes in the Confederate lines. 


Who Was There Whom You Knew? 


SINGULARLY enough, like John Lande- 
‘~ gon, the scout, many of the soldiers never 
realized that their pictures were being taken, 
or in the heat of the conflict forgot all about 
it. It is a dramatic occasion indeed when 
Civil War veterans look over this collection 
and find in it pictures of themselves. One 
crippled old warrior a few days ago found 
his own portrait in one of the photographs 
in Andersonville prison; another found him- 
self in the trenches at Petersburg; another 
discovered himself with Sherman on the 
march to the sea. They are a continuous 
revelation. 

There are many thousands of men whose 
portraits are clear and distinct in these pic- 
tures. It is impossible for us to identify most 
of them, but these men, if they are now alive, 
will have no difficulty in picking out and 
recognizing their younger selves. Their chil- 
dren can do it just as well, for that matter, 
because these pictures plainly indicate the 
detachment to which each man belongs. It 
is a striking thing to think that there are men 
alive to-day whose wives and children would 
give anything for a photograph taken during 
this, the greatest period of their lives, and who 
do not even know that these pictures exist. 


The Most Faithful Eyewitness of 
the World’s Greatest War 


F you had a room fifty yards square, every 
wall lined with bookshelves from floor to 
ceiling, and you filled every one of those 
shelves with books on the Civil War, you 
would not have room for all those that have 
been written. If you had half a dozen long 
picture galleries you could not put in them 
all of the sketches and the paintings that have 
been made in connection with the Civil War. 
And on all these shelves and through all 
these galleries there would be no reflection of 
the war so vivid, so accurate, so real, so living 
as these Brady War Photographs. 

The accounts of the Civil War (many 
written by the very men who took part) are 
full of contradiction or disagreement—for, no 
matter how fair-minded a man may be, his 
views are liable to personal or party color. 
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FOR HIM THE WAR IS OVER 
This Confederate sharpshooter ties dead in Devil’s Den on little Round Top, Gettysburg. A bullet from this place had killed General Weed, when like a flash the guns of the battery 
were turned on the ‘Devil’s Den,” from which came the fatal shots, aS this picture attests. For this fine, manly Southern boy, the war is over; whatever may happen, whoever will 
win—all makes no difference; for him it has reached the end. Here again Brady’s sympathetic artist’s eye caught one of the pathetic, little-known phases of the grim conflict 
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GENERAL GRANT IN COUNCIL OF WAR 
General Grant stands, leaning over General Meade’s shoulder at the left of picture. Sitting behind the bench at the 
tree is Lewis Parker, the full blooded Indian commander. This photograph was taken May 21, 1864. Of this famous Brady 
collection, Grant said: ‘‘I knew when many of these representations were being taken, and I can say that the scenes are 
not only spirited and correct, but also well chosen. The collection will be valuable to the student and artist of the present 
generation, but how much more valuable it will be to future generations” 


The most keen-witted and observant of men is 
apt to overlook something. The most reliable 
memory is apt to forget something. The 
camera is nothing but fair; it overlooks nothing 
and it cannot forget. 


The Living Witness 


N the last half century the men who acted 
in this great tragedy have grown old and 
many of them have died. The torn-up bat- 
tle-fields are covered with the white bloom of 
cotton and swaying grace of wheat. The old 
ships have gone to the bottom of the sea or 
to the junk heap. The guns have rusted, the 
fortifications have rotted away, the ruined 
cities have come back to more vigorous life; 
even the bitter feelings that caused brother 
to fight brother have faded away. But these 
eyewitnesses of the four years’ drama are here 
intact, as clear, as reliable as they were fifty 
years ago. 


It is evident then that these pictures make . 


the most vivid, fascinating, true history of the 


Civil War that ever has been or ever can te 
compiled. It must take its place in every 
public and private library as the final author- 
ity—the indisputable witness. 


What We Imagine, and the Real 
Soldier on the Battle-Line 


[N our imaginings of war we always see long 

lines of soldiers with neat caps and neat 
coats and shining accouterments; in other 
words, we see the parade that passed down the 
street last Fourth of July. Looking at these 
pictures we realize how different war is. The 
spick and span soldier is nowhere to be found. 
Instead, there are men coatless and hatless 
and shoeless, with heavy growths of beard 
and tousled heads, men in their shirt sleeves 
with dirty faces and very, very tired. In our 
mind’s eye we have always seen rows of 
horses riding forth at a gallop, all in a straight 
line, with gallantly clad officers waving their 
swords. These pictures show us the real 
thing. The gallantry is there and the swords, 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 


but the horses are wild and the men have no 
time to wave their swords; they are too busy. 

In all our imaginings we seldom think of 
the most frightful place of all—the hospitals. 
In the excitement of the battle men have no 
time for weeping or regrets, they have no 
time even for fear. After the firing is over the 
shambles of the great rough field hospitals are 
scenes of tragedy; and if all men could know 
of them there would be an end of war forever. 
The smell of blood alone in one of those field 
hospitals often made new doctors faint as 
they came in. Surgeons rush from place to 
place, their hands and arms and once white 
coats dripping with blood. The blood of one 
man is on their arms while they rush to the 
help of another. Hurriedly they tear away 
the cloth, look at the gaping wound, and 
when they say ‘“‘ Take him out,” the man who 
lies there knows that that is his sentence of 
death, for only those who can be cured are 
kept in the hospital. You will know how 
fearful all this is when you see these photos of 
the hospital service in this collection. 


The Story of the War You Never 
Heard Before 


"THE photographs are so startling, so 

absorbing, so different from anything 
in the world to-day, that we have spent all 
our time talking about them, and have said 


JEFFERSON 
DAVIS 


AFTER HIS 
ARREST 


Ambulance 
carrying him 
through the 
streets of Ma- 
con, Ga. This 
is another one of 
the thousands of 
unusual scenes 
caught by Bra- 
dy’scamera. No 
wonder the 
Armyand Navy 
Journal says: 
“This is un- 
doubtedly the 
most valuable 
collection of his- 
toric photo- 
graphsin Ameri- 
ea. Asacontri- 
butiontohistory 
it occupies a 
position that the 
higher art of 
painting, or 
scholarly re- 
search and liter- 
ary description 
can never usurp. 
It recordsa 
tragedy that 
neither the im- 
agination of the 
painter nor the 
skill of the his- 
torian can so 
dramatically 
relate” 
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nothing about the very fascinating story that 
has been written around them in this set. 

It is like no history that you have ever read 
before. It tells you the intimate story of the 
war. You have seen and heard much of the 
clash of big battles, of the strategy of big cam- 
paigns, but never before have you hada chance 
to see so closely into the heart of the indi- 
vidual soldier whose courage, whose sacrifice, 
whose blood made up the glory of the whole. 

A glimpse into the contents of one volume 
—that on “Army and Soldier Life’”—will 
give you a little idea of all this. 

This volume tells the story of recruiting 
stations; the methods of physical examina- 
tions; how the men got into service. It de- 
scribes the cities of tents; when the men got 
up—when they went to bed—what they did 
all day. 

It tells how the army got its food; where it 
was bought; what it cost; how it was cooked 
and where. It tells how the army amused it- 
self; its games and pastimes; its practical 
jokes. It tells of cock fights and sports. It 
tells of the punishments of the soldiers; the 
rules and regulations of camp life; the pen- 
alty for drunkenness—for desertion; how men 
weré shot for sleeping at post. It is full of 
anecdotes both pitiful and funny. It tells 





of the army at night; how the camp was 
lighted; of picket duty. 
before the battle. 


It tells of the night 
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Women in Camp in Disguise 


[7 tells how much the men were paid; what 
they did with their money; of wealthy sol- 
diers and private fortunes spent in the army. 
It tells what the soldiers wore and how they 
got it. It tells of the Irish soldiers and their 
wit—the German soldiers—the soldiers of 
many different nationalities; of the drummer 
boys and the water boys and the many boys 
who got into the army by swearing they were 
of age. It tells many a pathetic story of the 
death of these boys. 

It tells of women who were disguised as 
men and lived in camp; how they were able 
to keep up their disguise. It describes their 
experiences. 

It tells of the post office in the fields; how 
the men sent their letters and how they received 
them; of welcome baskets of food from home. 
It tells of the affection of Grant, Lee, Sher- 
man and McClellan for their men. It is full 
from cover to cover with good camp-fire 
stories. It takes you from Sumter to Appo- 
mattox close to the men. 

And this is just one volume of the ten. 


Ten Great Anniversary Volumes 


HE volumes are so divided that each 

makes a complete history, for the four 
years, of some phase of the war. The titles 
of the volumes are: 


I—BATTLES AND BATTLE-GROUNDS 


Tragic Story of the Great American 
Crisis revealed by Exhibits from the 
Original Negatives taken on the Fields 
of Battle during the most Terrific, Conflict 
of Brother against Brother that the World 
has ever Known—Complete Narrative 
from the First Gun at Fort Sumter to the 
Surrender at Appomattox told with 
Actual Photographs of the Havoc and 
Ruin in the Path of the Armies. 


II—PRISON AND HosPITAL LIFE 


Self-Sacrifice and Heroism as witnessed 
by Photographs taken in Prisons and 
Hospitals—The Dying and Wounded on. 
the Field of Carnage—Woman’s Gentle- 
ness on the Battle-greund—Surgeons and 
Nurses in the Wake of the Armies—Vi- 
sions behind the Prison Walls—The Iron 
Bars at Libby, and the Joy of Liberty 
after Release. 


III—ARMY AND SOLDIER LIFE 


Thrilling Experiences of the Boys in 
Blue and the Boys in Gray told from 
Original Negatives taken at their Camp 
Fires in the Wake of the Two Great 
Armies—The Complete Story of Army 


and Soldier Life revealed by the Actual 
Photographs. 


IV—GENERALS AND REGIMENTS 


Life Stories of the Warriors who led 
the Armies of the Blue and the Gray. 
Complete Portrait Gallery of the Heroic 
Commanders, with Actual Photographs 
of Regiments and Batteries of the Great- 
est Fighting Forces that ever offered 
their Lives for the Sake of a Principle. 


V—CAVALRY AND WAR HorsEs 


Great Story of the Cavalry as told by 
the Wartime Negatives—The Dash of 
the Flying Brigade—Thrilling Incidents 
that turned the Tide of Battle—Stories of 
the Great War Horses, with Photographs 
taken on the Battlefield. 


VI—WARSHIPS AND SEA FIGHTS 


Life on the Sea under the Stars and 
Stripes and the Stars and Bars during the 
American Civil War— Sailing with the 
Great Fleets into the Mouth of Danger 
—Challenging the Frowning Forts—Com- 
plete Story of the American Navy during 
the Great American War. 


VII—Forts AND ARTILLERY 
Revelation of the Inside Secrets of 


Warfare as evidenced by the Original 
Negatives of the Actual Photographs 


_ taken under the Protection of the Secret 


Service in the Forts, Fortifications and 
Entrenchments of Both Armies during 
the American Civil War. 


VIII—SEcRET SERVICE SPIES AND SCOUTS 


Graphic Narrative of the Secret Work- 
ings of the Great Detective System that 
forestalled and averted Battles, divulged 
Secret Plots and saved the Lives of Gen- 
erals and Armies revealed by Original 
Negatives—Experiences of Scouts and 
Spies—Ingenious Schemes unearthed by 
Clever Ruses—Women in Disguise of 
Soldiers—Mysterious Dispatches—Por- 
traits of the Famous Spies and Scouts. 


IX—WaAnR STORIES AND WAR SONGS 


Tales told around the Blazing Camp 
Fire after the Long Day’s Fight when the 
Warriors live over again the Scenes of 
Battle—Heroic Moments on the Field of 
Conflict, with Actual Photographs from 
the Battle-line. 


X—WAR AND PEACE 


Magnificent Tribute to the Three 
Million Brave Men who offered their 
Lives for the Sake of a Principle during 
the Great Civil War in the United States 
—Memorial to the Gallant Million that 
never returned from the Field of Battle— 
The Heroes under the Stars and Stripes 
and the Stars and Bars. 
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